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“TI READ’ your essay on Pestalozzi,” said to me one of 
the three Commissioners who were some twenty years 
ago empowered to remodel our endowed schools; “I 
< read your essay on Pestalozzi, whom they are always 
e talking about on the Continent, and I found there .was 
nothing whatever in him.” This might haye been a 
very effective sarcasm, but I have reason to think that 
it was not so intended. It was only an expression of 
our insular ignorance, and of our inability to measure 
th. effect of ideas. Since then we have Seen France 
prostrate before Gérmany ; and not a few, both of the 
“Germans and the French, have attributed the German 
triumph tothe influence of Pestalozzi. So perhaps 
there wi mihini him after all. 
But wau- ~ an these ideas of Pestalozzi 
which can be supposed to have so profoundly affected 
~ the education of the Germans? Let us go back a little NAN 
pour mizux sauter. ` j 
Europe was indebted to the Renascence for the con- 
ception of “a learned education.” The key to all 
wisdom seemed to haye been found in the clas aoal 
~- languages, and the highest display of the human inves 
tellect was seen in imitating the ancient writings. So 
education was for the few ; the many might do as: best a 


Hey could without it, 
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This -sixteenth -century devotion to the classical.— 
literatures met with many adversaries in the centuries 
following ; but the notion had got so firmly fixed that 
education consisted in learning, that the only question 
it seemed possible to raise was, In learning what ?, 

A great advance was made by our philosopher 
Locke, when he treated of education under the four 
heads: (1) Virtue; (2) Wisdom; (3) Manners; (4) 
Learning; and declared that learning was least and 
last. But according to him, the education of the 
gentleman was the only thing to be cared for, “Tf,” 
says he, “those of that rank are by their education 
once set right, they will quickly bring all the rest into 
order.” (Epistle Ded. to “Thoughts c. Educ.) 

| Then came Rousseau, From the circumstances of 
his life he had no class prejudices, aud he had a genius 
for thinking himself free from all conventions. He it 
was who first severed entirely education a-d learning, 
and brought up his ideal Emile without any regard 

_ to the requirements of “ Society.” 

_Yestalozzi was, like Rousseau, a citizen of the Swiss 
oak < Republic, and little fettered by class distinctions. He 
© read Rousseau with enthusiasm, and saw what,a force 

education might become, His great object in ise was 
the elevation of the people, and the consequence was, 
he became “a schoolmaster.” 2 
©? But his notions of the schoolmaster’s function were 
_ based on conceptions which thén for the first times 
n came clearly into consciousness, 
Ri Tist, as to the dim of education, he announces that 
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Savery human being is entitled to the development of the 
faculties he was born with. 

Then as to the nature of the educator’s task, he says 
that it consists in a continual benevolent superinten- 
dence, avith the object of drawing out those faculties. 

mea isa strange contrast between the men Rous- 


seau and Pestalozzi. Rousseau was a voice, and ~ 


nothing else. Everything that he did tended to lessen 


. the infiuence of everything that he wrote. But Pesta- 


et lan 


elozzi taught mainly by action. In him the most 
interesting thing is his life. 

One of the best authorities we have had on educa- 
tion, my friend Professor Joseph Payne, drew my 
attention to the excellent biography of Pestalozzi by 
the Baron de Guimps. Professor Payne has now been 
taken from us mor® than thirteen years, and I have 
Been hoping all those years to find as good a translator 
as my frierti would have wished for this valuable 
book, At last such a translator has been found in a 
Cambridge friend, Mr. Russell, who was a pupil of mine 
more than twenty years ago, and who has since become 

„ familiar with French educational life and speech as 


a masterin a Lycée. The completion of his task has 


been delayed by his waiting for the new edition; but 
now the work has a suitable English dress, I trust we 
shali find a large increase in the number of English- 


as something in Pestalozzi. 
ER R. H. QUICK. 
 Repsri. ; 
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men and Englishwomen wha can discern that there 
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“In half a century from now every social stay will be shaken.” 
These words were spoken eighty-three years ago by a man who, 
to saye the poor had made himself poor; who had lived as a 
pauper with paupers to teach paupers to live like men; and who, 
after having sounded all the depths of the moral and intellectual 
poverty hidden beneath the brilliant civilization of his time, hado 
come out of the experience terrified for the future of society, but 
bringing it a means of salvation. This man, whose prediction 
we now see fulfilled, was Henry Pestalozzi. h 

Tt is important to haye complete knowledge of a man who, 
throughout a long life, sacrificed himself for what was, perhaps, 
the most fertile idea of modern times—the regeneration of. nations 
by elementary education; a man who, passionately loying the 
people in spite of their ignorance and vices, sought to teach and 
raise them even before they had made themselves feared; a man 
who, in his ardent desire to help humanity, became, in turn, 
theologian, lawyer, agriculturist, manufacturer, author, journa- 
list, and schoolmaster; a man who, amid flattery from kings 
and people, never swerved a moment from his course; a man, 
finally, whose bold and original genius was, to the very last, com- 
bined with the openness, simplicity, and absolute trust of a child. 

Such was Pestalozzi. In another age and in other circum- 
stances he would have been a saint. ‘The Catholic Church has 
few greater or purer. k 

The life of this man offers strange contrasts. It will seem full 
of eccentricities, blunders, and even follies, unless we are guided 
by a perfect knowledge of his character and of the idea which 
was the mainspring of all his actions. 

His child-like trust, which prevented him from thoroughly 
understanding the men of his time, led him into many an error, 
and caused the failure of his undertakings, and the world that 
believes only in success, condemned Pestalozzi. ~ 


But posterity has been fairer to him,’ and to-day his memory ` 


is venerated and his devotion admired. We see that it is to him 


1 The town of Yverdun is just about to honour the memory of the famous 


man who lived there for so long, a bronze statue of Pestalozzi with two poor 
children being almost ready for DinuBara wor > 
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“ve owe the reform of elementary education, a reform, however, 
which, notwithstanding the progress already made, is still far 
from complete. 

And yet Pestalozzi is still very little known, and not at all 
understood, even those who have heard of him haying but a 
yague idea of the principles that guided him, and of the end 
that, ingpite of, disappointment and failure, he steadily pursued 
for so long. 

Througho&t his life Pestalozzi had always the same object in 
view; and though the idea which animated him developed with 
age and Se penienoo, it never really changed. As the illusions 
of his youth vanished, his work appeared more holy and more 
beautiful, and the means he had employed more and more in- 

e sufficient. And so he never ceased in his efforts to perfect and 

«complete them. No man was ever less satisfied with himself; 
no man was ever so quick to learn from experience. In one thing 
alone did he refuse to listen to its teaching: ingratitude never 
lessened his kindness, nor deceit his trust. 

A history ‘of Pestalozzi must, above all, be a history of the 
development of the great idea which, in its successive stages, 
he sought to put into practice in the various enterprises of his 
life. In this way alone can it be true, clear, and complete. 

Such is the task we have set ourselves in writing this book, in 
which all who wish to ugderstand Pestalozzi’s work will find its 
true results, and, we hope, some practical help for the improve- 
nient of education. 

Pestalozzi, like other men, had his faults and his weaknesses, 
which it would‘be unfair to the public and to him to hide. To 
the public, the historian’s duty is to hide nothing of the truth; 
to Pestalozzi, to show him as he himself has chosen to appear in 
his appeal to posterity (Song of the Swan) in which, in an excess 
of humility and forbearance, he has even gone so far as to say 
| that his faults alone were the cause of his misfortunes, con- 

c demning himself that he might save the beneficent idea he was 

bequeathing to humanity. iia glory will lose nothing if we © 

respect this last wish. 

‘estalozzi’s great and beautiful character is like no other; the 
eagle and the dove, the lion and the lamb are there, the woman 
‘and the child, perhaps, more than the man. Its originality, to be 
fully understood, must be studied from its very earliest growth, 
and hence the importance of every detail we haye been able to... 

-~eollect concerning the childhood of man who has already had ` 
so many biographers, but tke history of whose life is still so full 

of error and defects. y 

Amongst the innumerable works on Pestalozzi, we must par- 
ticularly notice Pompée’s, which was published in Paris in 1850, 
under the auspices of the Academy of Moral and Political Science. 
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He gives certain facts which are generally wanting in the Swir? 
and German bio hers, and which we have made use of in the 
present work. He Hey too, a very true and lively picture of the 
man and his life of devotion; but the account of the fall of the 
Yverdun Institute is so full of strange errors and mistaken views, 
that it would seem that the author must have drawn from a source 
which was not entirely trustworthy. It is this, undoubtedly, that 
has made him unfair to many of Pestalozzi’s friehds and fellow- 
workers. 5 ; 
Before finishing this work, on which we have been long en- 
gaged, we were fortunately able to profit by the many German 
ublications which, for some years past, have been throwing new 
ight on the life and work of Pestalozzi. 
Two in particular have been very useful to us :— . 
First, that of Mr. Morf, at one time head of the Training 
College in Canton Berne, and then Director of the Orphanage at j 
Winterthur, entitled, Documents for the Biography of Henry | 
Pestalozzi. Mr. Morf has gone through public records, private | 
letters, family papers, and indeed anything that was li ely to 
throw light on the life of his hero, with indefatigable zeal, and 
Judges the work of the educational reformer with much peda- 


ow is it that so much has been talked and written ab 
ape oub 
Pestalozzi in Germany lately? Because she knows her present 


greatness is owing, in a large measure, to him. S 


After Jena, when Napoleon persisted in rej ting thé pri 
of the Swiss ‘Reformer, Germany, on the co: en Pe 
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s 1 Ho has lately publithea d book, enti Nyro adhe 
of Pestalozxi's Life om d koda 5 aeon book, entitled, Leaves from the Story S$ 
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=, this, and an effort is being made to restore to his old honourable 


position the man whose educational doctrine was one of the 
chief means of raising Prussia when she had fallen so low. 

At Easter, 1872, there was a Congress in Berlin of delegates 
from the Societies of Elementary Teachers in Brandenburg, 
Saxony, Hanover, and Hesse-Nassau. The Congress represented 
more than ten thousand teachers, and decided upon the creation 
of a Nationa? Society of German Elementary Teachers, the head- 
quarters af which should be in Berlin. 5 

On the 4th of April, Dr. Falk, the Minister of Religion and - 
Education, received a deputation of delegates, who made three 
requests in the name of the Congress. 

f ccording to the Hanover Courier the third request ran 
thus :— 

“The extension of the programme of study for elementary 
teachers, and the organization of training schools in accordance 
swith the pedagogic principles of Pestalozzi, which, thanks to the 
protection of Queen Lonisa, Stein, William Humboldt, Fichte, 
etc., formerly enjoyed so much favour in Prussia and so visibly 
contributed to the regeneration of the country.” 

In France, the first attempts at educational reform in the 
spirit of Pestalozzi were owing to the efforts of men like Cochin 
and Pompée; not however that the full value of he labours of 
the Swiss pedagogue was not recognized at the outset by a large 
number of distinguisfied men of all shades of opinion, It will 

» be enough to mention Maine de Biran, de Vailly, Georges Cuvier, 
de Gérando, de Lasteyrie, Madame de Staël, de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, deDrenx-Brézé, Bourbon-Busset, Biot, Geoffroi-Saint- 
Hilaire, Sébastiani, de Laborde, Gaultier, J omard, Choron, 
Ordinaire, Matter, Delessert, de Broglie, Casimir Perrier, and 
Victor Cousin, But it is since the labours of Madame Pape- 
Carpentier, and especially since the conferences on sense-impress- 
ing! teaching in the Exhibition of 1878, that we may say that every 
intelligent teacher in France has sought to reduce elementary 


education to the principles laid down by Pestalozzi. The - 


pedagogival works published during the last ten or fifteen years 
are all animated by the same spirit; and if they do not all ex- 
plicitly recommend the Pestalozzian method, they at least obey 
the tendency, May the book we are now publishing contribute 
to the success of their efforts ! 


is word—or sense-impressed—I>have used throughout for intuitiy 
anschaulich). For intuition (Anschaulichkeit) I havo said sense-inypresston. 
slator.) : 
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CHAPTER I. 
e s PESTALOZZI THE CHILD. 


Influence of home on his character ; influence of school and of 
a visit to the country. To help the poor, he decides to be 
a village pastor. 


Tn 1567, Antony Pestalozzi, a Protestant refugee from 
Chiavenna, and his wife Madeline de Muralt, of Locarno, 
also an exile from her country through having adopted the 
reformed faith, found®refuge in the town of Zurich, From 
them was descended Andrew Pestalozzi, who was a pastor 


at Höngg near Zurich, and the grandfather of the subject of 
this biography.! 

Andrew’s son, John Baptist, was a surgeon of good standing 
in Zurich, and had acquired some reputation as an oculist; 
he had married Susanna Hotz, of Richterswyl, a beautiful 
village on the edge of the lake of Zurich, Susanna was a 
sister of the well-known Dr. Hotz, and the niece of the 

© General Hotz who was killed at Schoennis in 1799. 

Henry, the subject of this biography, was the son of John 

Baptist Pestalozzi, and was born on the 12th of January, — 
<- 4746. His early home and the circumstances of his child- 
hood had so great an influence on his character that we 
must give some account of them. Pee. 
_. Inthe middle of the town of Zurich stands a large bridge, ` 
` “used as a market for flowers, fruit, and vegetables, and con- - 
? Tho parish registers of Héngg afford evidence of the mistake of those — 

pliers who call this pastor Hotz and make him the maternal grand- 
ther of Pestalozzi. a 
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necting a small square on the left bank of the Limmat with 
the square in which the Town Hall stands on the opposite 
side. Not far from the latter building and the quay there 
is a small, old-fashioned square called Riidenplatz, leading, 
on the south, into a very narrow street. The corner house 
fronting the street is the house where Pestalezzi wes born. 
Tt isnumbered five, and bears the date 1691 ; the ground-floor, 
which is now used as a warehouse, was probably in 1746 the 
shop where, according to the custom of the time, the chirur- 
geon John Pestalozzi sold his simples and his drugs. 

It was an old custom in Zurich for every house to have a 
name and sign; that in which Pestalozzi’s parents lived was 
called The Black Horn. 

Henry was only just five years old when his father died, 
leaving a widow and three children (two boys and a girl), 
but very little fortune. Baptist, the eldest boy, died young; 
tho girl, Barbara, eventually married a Mr. Grogs, a mer- 
chant in Leipsic, and corresponded all her life with her 
brother Henry, to whom she was very much attached, 

Susanna Pestalozzi was a gifted woman and an admirable 
mother. Having been well brought up herself, she now 
thought of nothing but her duty to her children, and it was 
undoubtedly the educational advantages of Zurich that 
made her prefer this town to the pleasanter and easier life 
she might have led near her brother at Richterswyl. She 
must, however, have succumbed under the difficulties of the 
task she had set herself, had it not been for the devotion of 
a faithful servant. But here we will quote from Pestalozzi’s 
own account of his early education :— 


“My mother devoted herself to the education of her three 
children with the most complete abnegation, foregoing 
everything that could have given her pleasure, In thig 
noble sacrifice she was supported by a poor young servant 
whom I can never forget. During the few months she ,had 


1 Some have maintained that Pestalozzi was born at the Red Lattice, 
23, Miinsterstrasse, a honse which bears the inscription, Honour to God 
alone, 1664, and which is a little lower down than the one occupied by ri 
his friend Lavater. This is a mistake, for it is contradicted not only by 
local tradition but by Pestalozzi’s own statements, as we shall see. Tt 
is trne, however, that‘at tho age of eighteen Pestalozzi lived with his 
mother at the Red Lattice. á ha 
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*been in our service, my father had been struck by her rare 
fidelity and unusual quickness. On his deathbed, agonized 
at the thought of what the consequence of his death might 
be for his family that he was leaving almost penniless, he 

a sent for her, and said: ‘Babeli, for the love of God and all 
His mercieszdo not forsake my wife! What will become 
of her after my death? My children will fall into the 
hands of ‘Strangers and their lot will be hard. Without 
your help she cannot possibly keep her children with her.’ 
‘Her noble, simple heart was touched, and her soul accepted 
the sacrifice. ‘If you die,’ she said, ‘T will not forsake your 
wife, but I will remain with her, if needs be, till death.’ 
Hor words soothed my poor father, a gleam of joy shone in 
his eyes, and he died happily. 

“She kept her word, for she stayed with my mother till 
she died, helping her to bring up her three children under 
the most difficult and painful circumstances imaginable, and 
showing in this work of patient devotion a tact and delicacy 
which were the more astonishing, seeing that she was entirely 
without education and had left her native village only a few 
months before to try gnd find a situation in Zurich. 

„ “Her fidelity and dignity of manner were a result of her 
jety and simple faith. However painful the conscientious 
‘alfilment of her promise may sometimes have been, it never 

once occurred to Mer that she might break it. 

“ My mother’s position as a widow necessitated the most 
careful economy, and the trouble that Babeli took to do 
what was almost impossible, is hardly credible. To save a 
farthing or two in the purchase of vegetables or fruit, she 

_ would go two or three times to the market, waiting for the 

moment when the peasants would be anxious to get rid 

of theix goods for the sake of roturning home. The same 
careful economy was applied to everything, otherwise my 
mother’s slender means would not have sufficed for our 
housekeeping expenses. When we children wanted to be 

off somewhere and there was no particular reason for us te. o 

0, Babeli would stop us, saying® ‘Why do you want to go 

and spoil your clothes arid shoes to no urpose ? See how 

_ your mother goes without everything for your sakes, how 

_ she never leaves the house for months together, how she is 

"saying every farthing for your education.’ But of herself, 

~ of what she did for us, of her continual sacrifices, the noble 


e 


rl never spoke. The economy in the house was not 

owed to interfere in any way with the family traditions,’ 

and the money devoted to alms, gratuities, and new year's 

; Was out of all proportion to our personal expenses. 

though these extra disbursements always troubled my, 

mother and Babeli, they never hesitated to make them. My 

brother, my sister and myself had all fine Sunday clothes, 
bat we wore them very little, always taking tem off as 
soon as we got indoors, in order that they might last the 

~ longer. When my mother expected visitors, no pains were 

_. spared to make our one room fit to receive them.” 


This economy did not prevent tho children from occasion- 5 
- ally having a little pocket-money. One day, when little 
Henry had a few pence in his pocket, he was tempted by tho 
~ good things in a confectioner’s window near his home and 
went in to buy something. The house, which was in the 
Square and has since been restored, was called The Plough. 
‘The shopkeeper’s name was Schulthess, and inside Henry 
found little Anna Schulthess minding the shop. The girl 
was only seven years older than he w 8, but she refused to 
sell him anything and advised him to keep his money till he 
_ could mako a better use of it. She who now gave him this 
excellent piece of advice afterwards became his wife, and 
remained his good angel till her death, w 
= „Thus Pestalozzi passed his childhood in an atmosphere 
of love, devotion, and peace, of rigid economy and of noble 
generosity. It was this, undoubtedly, that made him trust- 
ul, self-forgetful, calm, and affectionate, and gave him that 
gentle, sincere, and active piety which finds pleasure even 
in renunciation and privation. At the same time his. 
“imagination did not remain dormant, indeed its development 
- Seemed to make up in a measure for his lack of physical 
activity. The little fellow, nearly always shut up at home, 
listened eagerly to tales and readings, of which he never 
forgot a word. "On the contrary, he turned them over and 
over in his mind, putting himself in the place of hig heroes | 


and making them act differently with different results. 


Already he was busy with thoughts which took him far 
_ Away from the realities of his life. ag 
o 
a o a ea 
2 netia from Pestalozzi to Professor Ith, 1802. ` 
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The education Pestalozzi received from his mother left 
ineffaceable memories in his heart. Mothers, to him, were 
the ideal educators; it was to them he addressed his ad- 
yice and exhortations, and on them that he relied for the 
regeneration of the people. And is not he himself an 

eexample of how much a man’s childhood may be influenced 
by the®eare, Pove, and devotion of a good mother? And may 
we not think thatif Rousseau had been brought up by a good 
mother, his genius might have beon entirely beneficent ? 

But however excellent Pestalozzi’s early education may 
have Been in all the most important points, and especially 
in the development of his affections, it was bound to be 
incomplete. ‘The boy, puny from his birth, always indoors, 

© brought up entirely by women, deprived of a father’s in- 
fluence, of all contact with boys of his own age, and of out- 
door games and interests, remained all his life small and 
weak, shy and awkward, changeable and impressionable. 
As Niederer, who afterwards became his friend and helper, 


once said: “In Pestalozzi there was as much of the woman 


as of the man.” 

The springs of young Pestalozzi’s life were m the heart 
and imagination alore; his thought, swift to perceive the 
relations between things, and often turned in on itself, left 
him absent-minded, inattentive, and careless about meré 
formalities, and, as a general rule, about the material con- 
ditions of life. He was unaware of the exceptional charac- 
ter of the family-life he had enjoyed, and ignorant of what 
the society of men in general was like. It is easy to judge 
from this how many bitter disappointments were in store 
for him, 

They commenced as soon as he went to school. Although 
he often gaye proof of penetration, he was unsuccessful with 
most of his work: indeed, he wrote and spelt so badly that 


his master judged him to be utterly incapable. His com- | 


 panions liked him for his. good disposition and obliging 
nate, but they took advantage of his good qualities to 


make a buttf him. Pestalozzi speaks of himself at this _ ) 


period of his life as follows:— * 


The Failures which would haye sadly troubled other 


children hardly affected me. However much I ments 


desired or dreaded anything, when it was once over. and | 
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had had two or three nights of good sleep after it, if it con- 
cerned me alone, it was just as though it had never been, 
From my childhood I have been everybody's plaything, 
My education, which gave food to all the dreamsčof my 
fancy, left me alike incapable of doing what ever ybody 
does, and of enjoying what everybody enjoys. From the * 
very first, little children, my schoolfellow,. 
they would rather not go, and I went; in short I did all 
they wanted. Tho day of the earthquake 
masters and boys rushed pell-mell downs 
would venture back into the class- 
to fetch the caps and books. But, 
there was no intimacy botween my com 
Although I worked hard, and learned 
had none of their ability for the ordinary lessons, and so I 
could not take it amiss that they dubbed me Harry Oddity 


“More than any other child, I was alwa 
head against the wall for mere trifles ; but it did not trouble 
me. I thought I could do many thin 


» young Pesta- 
few weeks with 


his grandfather, Andrew Pestalozzi, the pastor at Höngg, a 


village about three miles from Zurich, 

This village is magnificently situated ; the hills on which 
it lies, on the right bank of the Limmat, 
the south to the river, on the other side of which the ground » 
is lower and covered with houses, The 


The parsonage, which ig close to the church, is still the 


have been 
4 surround it 
Were formerly narrow terraces built on the sido of the hill, 


corner of the 


} The 19th of December, 1755, Bi 
2 As Mr. Quick has well put it. [Tr] EN 
3 Letter to Ith, already qix ted, 
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building, and has large windows looking east and south 
commanding a beautiful view of the basin of the Limmat, is 
unchanged, save that a small stove, in white porcelain, has 
zaplanog the enormou^ green structure that formerly stood 
there. 

e „It was in this place that Pestalozzi, the schoolboy, passed 
his happy holidays; here that he learned to love Nature and 
the work of the fields; and here that he first conceived the 
noble idea to which he was destined to devote his whole 
life. 

Already at that time tho peasants of this canton had begun 


to combine industry with agriculture. As yet there were 


neither factories nor machinery, it is true, but in every family 
there was a certain amount of spinning done by hand. 

By accompanying his grandfather on his daily visits to 
the schools, the sick and the poor of his parish, the child 
was initiated into the realities of the life of the people; and 
although this was his first acquaintance with their suffer- 
ings, he was touched with profound compassion for them, 
and from that moment there burned in his heart an un- 
quenchable desire to find some remedy for the evil. 

A village pastor has a sublime task, but a very difficult 
one; his duties are innumerable and unceasing. Obliged 
to be for ever fighting, and often single-handed, against the 
material, intellectual, and moral poverty that surrounds 
him, and which, in spite of all his efforts, seems ever the 
same, he would lose heart and courage if he were not sup- 
ported by a sure and well-tried faith. Young Pestalozzi’s 
grandfather was one of those men who devote their whole 
energy to the office they have chosen, His faith, which was 
simple and sincere, living and active, naturally madea strong 
impression on his grandchild, who used to say afterwards: 


“The best way for a child to learn to fear God is to see 
= and hear a real Christian.” 


2 
At the same time, this life of active charity and sacrifica, 


corresponding with the boy’s deeper feelings, and appealing © 


strongly to his emotional nature, scon became his ideal and 

his ambition; and he made up his mind to be a pastor like 

his grandfather. It was therefore decided that he should 
_ study theology. 


9 e 
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e 
PESTALOZZI THE STUDENT, 

X Splendour of the Unive sity of Zurich in the middle of the 

S eighteenth century ; the spirit which reigned there, and its 

E: -influence on Pestalozzi ; 

ah 


3 he abandons theology for law in 
order to reform abuses 3 he is condemned as a revolu- 
tionary ; he abandons law, and burns his manuscripts, All 
that remains of his first writings: “Agis” Carried awa 
by the agricultural utopias of the time, he becomes an 
A agriculturist in order to help the People, 
ey In the middle of the 1 
2 town of Zurich h 

distinguished by 
to be better known, The 


Students, 
1 for tho revival of 
political liberty, © Tt was this 
Pestalozzi to the enterprises of 
Ttunate attempts which only de- 
© was to find his real vocation 
and become the reformer of education, 
, that time, theology, medicine, and law were studied 
in Zurich in gium humanitatis, which 
to students of fifteen years of age, and which three dis- 
tinguished professors had brought into great repute. These 
Rovere Zimmerman, Professor of Theology (1736) ; 
reltinger, Professor of Greek and Hebrew (1745); and 
of History and Politi ‘ 


enthusiasm which impolled 
| _ his youth, those first unfo 


ing of this hi 
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* ~ mankind anda friend of truth. He had changed the old 
system of formality and severity at the Academy by making 
the relations between master and pupil kindly and pleasant. 
When Pestalozzi began his higher studies, however, Zimmer- 
man had already been called to another post; but the in- 

efluence of his past activity continued to make itself felt — 
duringethe prefessorship of his successor. 

Breitinger used to speak of Greck literature as being a 
source of wisdom for all other nations. He taught it in — 
this spirit with remarkable power, and succeeded in inking 
his pupils understand and appreciate it, and find not oni? 
keen pleasure in it, but valuable instruction, He loved his 
pupils as his own children, and looked after them in- 

e dividually with such care that they all loved and respected 
him as a father. 

Bodmer was a Professor at Zurich for nearly fifty years, 
and it is to him particularly that the town owes the many 
talented men it has produced. His teaching was more 
especially concerned with the history and institutions of 
Switzerland, and its effect was to inspire his hearers with 
a passionate love for justice and liberty. His view was 
‘that the manners aml social organization of the day were 
‘degenerating, and that a struggle must be made to bring 

hack the old virtues. He taught that desires must be 

limited, and praised the simple joys of domestic life. We 
can form some opinion of his teaching from the following 
passage of his Dialogues of the Dead : 


F 


especially English. Mo him and Breit- 
ne honour of haying been, with Leipsi 


& g 


resi ' 
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the starting-point of the movement which has given Germany 
her admirable modern literature. . 

Soon after Klopstock had published his Messiah, he came 
to Zurich to stay with Bodmer, who had been one of the first 
to appreciate the value of his work, He was soon followed 
by Wieland and Kleist, so that gradually the little Swiss 
town became quite a centre of literary activity, © Kleist 
wrote to Gleim: è 


“Ziscich is really one of the finest places in the world, 
xot only on account of its magnificent position, but on 
account of the men to be found there, Whereas in great 
‘Berlin there are not more than three or four men of taste 
and genius, in little Zurich there are twenty or thirty.” 


So great was the influence of these professors on their 
pupils, that the latter came to despise wealth, Inxury, and 
pleasures of 

the mind and soul, and the unceasing pursuit of justice and 
truth. For a long time Pestalozzi and his friends slept on 
the bare greund, with no other Covering but their clothes, 


visit to his friend Bodmer, 
Pestalozzi arrived there, 


school had not prepared him in any way for the Universi 
. . . x p it 
but this lofty teaching suited his character, and, acting 


He was still little mor 
when the University hononred him 


by printi io 
he had made of a speech of Demos¢ cans Hpusletion 


henes. 
He afterwards referred to hig academical studies ; 
ad a udies į 
words: 2 clisse 


© umhe spirit of the public teachine mm 


dreams. All the best of us Lavater not excepti 
dreamers. We had decided to live for nothing bur taart 
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dence, well-doing, sacrifice, and love of country, but we were 
without the practical knowledge necessary for reaching these 
ends. We were taught to despise the external advantages 
of wealth, honour, and consideration, and to believe that by 
economy and moderation, it is possible to do without most 

eof the things considered essential by ordinary middle-class 
peoples We%vere beguiled by a dream, to wit, the possibility 
of enjoying independence and domestic happiness with- 
‘ut haying either the power or the means of acquiring that 
position which alone can give them. ‘These dreams had all 
the more power over us because it was to our best feelings 
that they appealed when they incited us to make a stand 
against the decay of the old Swiss spirit, that spirit of sim- 

© plicity, dignity, and fidelity, which had once been the glory 
of our country, but which at that time was already slowly 
disappearing from amongst us.” 


No man was ever a greater victim than Pestalozzi himself 
of this illusion which he calls a dream, this ideal which he 
pursued with so much self-forgetfulness ; and yet is it not 
just because he reached so high a point in this high path, 
that he made the @iscoveries which have rendered his 
memory immortal? 

We have seen that young Pestalozzi wanted to be a pastor, 
like his grandfather. He accordingly studied theology, but 
after having brought his studies to a successful close, he 
discovered that he could not preach. It is even said that 
in the middle of his trial-sermon an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter seized him and obliged him to stop. So he gave 
up the ministry to study law. But this change was not en- 
tirely the result of his inability to preach, for his thoughts 
had long-een taking another direction, and slowly leading 
him to another sphere of activity. 

Already, as a child at school, Pestalozzi had had a horror 
of injustice and oppression, and had always been the cham- 
pior: of those who were wronged. One day he had taken to 
task a worthless under-master who had been guilty of somo 

injustice, and, to the amazement of the whole class, his 
energy had carried the day. Later, in an anonymous letter 
addressed to the educational authorities, he had disclosed 
_ the vices which were secretly undermining a public educa- 
tional institution; this letter had excited some very angry 


© e 
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i i i i talozzi, 
and on its authorship being discovered, Pes 
quiry had proved the truth of his Statements, 
atened with severe punishment, and had been 


great bitterness of the “gracious lords of Zurich,” 
day, when his nephew was oasting of the libert 
i Peasants, he replied sharply, “ Don’t t 
erty; they are no more free here than in 


eeper for 
ed with the memory of happy days Spent 
ass of people who always made bim welcome 
and in a place where he was able to`e 


njoy a freer and more 
active life than he had ever enjoyed in Zurich 
At that time, the village Pastors et the canton were for 
ever repeating the old adage about i 


evil coming from the 
town, Young Henry felt this too, « i 


erty and Justice occa- 


Part in it, 
nopolized a] the 
OY greater, liberty showed itself fing 
S, and wag caused to a yo 


o 


t amongst 
TY great extent by the 
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example of the people of Geneva, who had for a long time 

been complaining of the domination of the patrician families, 

who had gradually robbed the people of all their ancient 
rights. In 1738, France and the cantons of Berne and 

Zurich, appealed to by the Genevan Government, had in- 

“duced the pegple and the magistrates to accept their media- < 

tion, ant had obtained for the former the right of remonstrance 

and veto ên all measures which affected the constitution. 

e And so, in 1762, when the Government, following in the 
steps of the Paris Parliament, condemned the author of Emile 
and Zhe Social Contract, the people espoused Rousseau’s 
side very warmly, and addressed a remonstrance to the 
magistrates, asking that the decree should be repealed 

“as being in every way unjust and ill-advised. But the 
petitioners were civilly dismissed, and their petition dis- 
regarded, 

These doings made a great stir in Zurich, and caused 
great excitement amongst the patriotic students, who ex- 
pressed their entire sympathy with the people of Geneva 
and for a time almost worshipped Rousseau, in whose writ- 
ings they found so many eloquent passages în praise of 

Nature, simple mannérs and country life, that were entirely 
in harmony with their own views. 

These young Liberals, several of whom afterwards became 
famous, now tindertook a crusade against the abuses and in- 

_ justices of the time. During the years 1763, 1764, and 1765 

= they formally complained of three high functionaries ; and an 
inquiry having proved the truth of the facts thoy alleged, 
the guilty persons were dismissed. The magistrates, how- 

_ ever, alarmed at the spirit which was animating these young 

men, blamed their action, and punished them with one or , 

Bel two days“ confinement in the Town Hall. ; 

E aea In the spring of 1765, Bodmer had founded a Helvetian 

' Society, which used to meet every week to hear and discuss 

essays by its members on questions of history, education, 

_ politics, or ethics, and which contributed in no small degree 
to oe liberal ideas amongst the students. rae 
__ Of this society Pestalozzi was one of the most enthusiastic 
members, y 

= The same year, the students started a weekly local paper 

called the Memorial. As its aim was purely moral, politics 

Were not touched on; indeed, at that time, the discussion of - 

; a s 
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ities i lic paper was forbidden. The editors were 
penses aia Breet F Bae Pestalozzi was one of the chief 
contributors, and it is interesting to see the sort oH thoughts 
that oceupied him at the age of nineteen. The fo lowing are 
a few extracts from his articles :— dj 
$ ld nearly every day that a „young Man who occu- 
Pea ae unimportant position in his country as I do, 
should attempt neither to criticise nor to make things better ; 
that both are beyond his province. I may, however, be 
allowed to express my wishes ; this at least nobody can 
either forbid or find fault with, T propose, then, to formu- 
late my wishes and print them for everybody to read. Ag 
for those who may make fun of me, I can only hope that they 
will soon learn to know better,” 


“T would have no great mind too indolent, or too proud of 
its own greatness to labour for the public good with courage 
and perseverance: I would have no one despise the very 
humblest of his fellow-creatures when they are honest and 
industrious,” 

D 

“I would have parents exercise more c 
companions for their children, For who doe: 
a powerful influence good or bad compar 
young souls ?” 


are in choosing 
S not know what 
aionship has on 


“I would have people as eager to speak of a man’s progress 
and good qualities as they are to tell his faults. Do we 
not owe this justico to our neighbour who is trying to be 
better 2” 


" This wish suggests anothor ; x 


“T would that some one would dra 
a few principles of education intell 
Some generous people would then s 
ing, so that the pamphlet might 
9 ô 


aw up in a simple manner 
igible to everybody; that 
hare the expense of print- - 
be given to the publie for 
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nothing, or next to nothing. I would then have clergymen 
distribute it to all fathers and mothers, so that they might 
bring up their children in a rational and Christian manner. 
But perhaps this is asking too much at a time.” 


“Twould have all who work with their hands, all whose 
lives are industrious, frugal, and independent, looked upon 
as the pillérs of our liberty, and held more in honour amongst 
us.” 


& I would that all my fellow-citizens could study the history 
of Switzerland and the laws of the canton, and that the new 
a Helvetian Society would furnish them with the means.” 


Meanwhile the irritation caused at Geneva by the con- 
demnation of Rousseau had resulted in differences between 
the magistrates and the people, which were becoming more 
and more pronounced and threatening, and in 1766, the 
government again asked for the mediation of Zurich, Berne, 
and France, “ to save the country.” The deputies from these 
three States met at Geneva in March, and proposed an 
arrangement which Suited the magistrates, but did not 

“satisfy the people, who rejected it by a great majority on 

the 15th of December. 

~ A rumour having reached Zurich that troops were to be 
sent to Geneva to force the people to accept the proposal 
made by the deputies, the town was thrown into a great 
state of excitement, and nothing else was talked about, 
nearly everybody approving of the step. The young 
patriots however were violently opposed to it, and debated 
whether it would not be possible to put the whole matter ¢ 
before the people of Zurich in such a way that they would 
refuse to become an instrument of injustice. 

A young theologian, C. H. Muller, made the attempt, by 
drawing up a short statement in the form of a dialogue 
between peasants. The conclusions which he put into the 
mouth of one of the interlocutors were as follows: ee 


“The townspeople of Geneva have a right to make what a 
laws they please ; for the liberty of a people consists in its 
- being able to organizo its government as‘it likes. Besides, a 
it was formally stipulated that the people should be free to . 
SANA ° L 
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r . 
adopt or reject the various constitutional measures, and now 
that they have rejected this mediation by a great majority, 
are we to go and force them to accept it? Such a pro- 
ceeding would be treasonable, shameful, infamous, and a 
government that insisted on it would no longer deserve our 
confidence. Come what may, then, I for one shall not go.’ 


Muller, saying the paper had been given him by some one, 
read it privately to a few friends, and then locked it up in 
his desk. But he afterwards allowed a student named 

Wolff to take a copy, and Wolff distributed it amongst the 
other students, 
__ Tt was not till the 24th of January, 1767, that the magis- 
trates heard of it. Their patience was now exhausted, and’ 
they were furious ; they even Suspected a conspiracy, and 
appointed a special commission to discover the author of 
the pamphlet and have him arrested, 

This was on a Saturday, That same o 
a the eee of Lavater and other friends, 
žo urge him to confess to istr t 
Written thë pamphlet, Mullor praa trates that ho had 

omg to his house the next day, Pesta%, 

ed in the night, Pestalozzi theren 


À d rea aw. 
magistrates all th yar Ban a eae me 
een before them, and Muller had been already denounced 
ness to do this is explained 


-nearly everybody was just as “ida nani uty eee: 


: K “Tho faithful citizens, 


j imperilled } Continue rather 


dignant 
themselves The latter ind iveda tie Aa LENTOS 
I i a eed r i 
which the following may be a a saa Addresses, of 
n 


: | in assurin their 

of their q i Sie 

ieee evotion, humbly beg to make 
“Do not let your zeal j 

[ n t 

welfare of the State as well 


Bracious lords 
the following 
his matter STOW cool, lest the 


as your own peace and safety be 
earnestly and holdly to tite oe 1S 
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mior very birth the serpents who are secking to poison the 
tate.” 


All the young patriots who were thought to be concerned 
ein the conspiracy were examined, and some of them were 
confined in the Town Hall. ‘The result of the inquiries 
showed that the pamphlet had been written without any 
malicious intention, and that those who had distributed it 
had done so without the author’s knowledge, believing it to 
be quite harmless. 

But nothing could soothe the anger and fright of the 
t gracious lords and their faithful subjects.” They were par- 

ə ticularly indignant with Pestalozzi, and confined him several 
times, believing that it was he who had suggested flight to 
Muller. ey 

The burgomaster had, however, received a letter from the 
fugitive, in which he acknowledged that he was the author 
of the dialogue, explained how it came to be distributed 
without his consent, and asked pardon for this boyish fault, 
which he had committed without any malicious intention. 

But the magistrates were too angry to forgive, and the 
pacity. was conducted as if it had been a question of saving 
the country from some great danger. 
| “he faithfal people” did not conceal their indignation 
either, for in the streets and on the market places the 
students were many times threatened with death. 

On Sunday, the ist of February, 1767, a proclamation 
by the Government was read in the whole canton, apprising 
the astonished peasants of the existence of an abominable 

àa pamphlet, which endangered the safety of the State, and | 
ordering *hat its author, Charles Muller, should be arrested 
and handed over to justice by any one who should meet him. 

The sentence, pronounced on the 11th of February, de- 
clares Muller unworthy of the holy ministry, and banishes 

~ him‘for ever from Swiss territory,! orders the copies of his 
amphlet to be publicly burned, condemns a dozen students; o 
estalozzi amongst them, to beat the expenses of their con- 

finement, warns them that if they continue to speak against = 

the Government they will lose their right of citizenship, 


-— 2 


1 Muller, afterwards a professor in Berlin, is famous for having been 
-the first to introduce the Nibelungen to the literary world. A 
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and forbids the publication of the Memorial, A commission 
was nlso appointed to control the students and to prevent 
them from forming associations. : 4 

In the eyes of his fellow-citizens Pestalozzi was no longer 
anything but a dangerous revolutionary. Nor did the effects 
of the sentence cease to make themselves falt fora long 
time; indeed the undertakings even of his middle age 
suffered from it. As all chance of a public appointment 
was now gone, he had to relinquish his hope of being able 
to improve the condition of the people by legislation. 

He cared little for the harshness of the rich, but he was 
deeply hurt by the part taken in the matter by those whom 
he had meant to serye. 

The real cause of the material poverty 
reasoned, is their intellectual and moral degradation. In an 
election, after haying sworn to support the 
always find some good reason for 


the condition of the people will be to see that they are 
properly educated. e j 


Q 
i n abandoning his legal studies, 
= manuscripts into the fire, and thus all 
of his early youth were lost, except one which had been 
printed in a Review published at Lindau and Leipsic, called 
An Account of some of the Most Remarkable Writings of 
Our Times (1766, No. 12, pp. 346-372). His article is 
epee Agis, and bears the date 1765, with these 
words :— py 


Pestalozzi threw his 
the numerous Writings 


Ty. (A Se 


“This article was written b 
promise, not yet twenty y 
intended for publication.” 


EAAS 
y a young mar of great 
years old, and was not originally 


This Review is not to be had now, but Agis haso just 
o ‘been included in the complete edition of Pestalozzi’s works, 
published at Brandenburg" by L. W. Seyffarth, Tt is the 
earliest of Pestalozzi’s productions that we possess, and ig 
far too remarkable to be dismissed without further mention, i 
16 will be remembered that our author, when still ai 
student and a yery poor Greek scholar, shocked by the ` 
literayy defects in a translation of Demosthenes published 
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by his professor of Greek, had himself translated a part of 
the third speech to the Athenian people, and in such a way 
as to excite universal admiration. ‘(his translation serves 
as a preface to the history of Agis, and is intended to show 

show in the times which preceded the Macedonian invasion, 
the Gresks hid forsaken the old simplicity of life and the 
old yirtueg that had so long contributed to their strength 
and happiness, The picture of this decadence has such a 
striking resemblance to the state of Switzerland in the last 
century, that the translator, in a footnote, and with a touch 
of irony, reminds those readers who might fancy they had 
detected allusions to the present time that the Athenians 

sonly are in question, and that it is Demosthenes who is 
speaking. 

Then follows the history of Agis, that king of Sparta, who 
at a time when the laws of Lycurgus had fallen into neglect, 
had undertaken to revive them. Although brought up in 


luxury and idleness, he had resisted their seductions, and 


now lived with severe simplicity, trying to make the rich 
follow his example, and endeavouring to bring about a new 
division of land for the purpose of restoring the old condi- 
ons of equality. The attempt, however, failed, and Agis 
_ paid for it with his life. A 
= From beginning to end of the sketch Pestalozzi eloquently 
‘preaches the cause of the reform undertaken by Agis, and 
one cannot help thinking that he sought in that way to pre- 
pare a new era for his country, in which the utopian schemes 
that then filled the thoughts of all the most generous-minded 
students in Zurich might be realized. But by burning all 
he had written, Pestalozzi now seemed to be acknowledging 
that he had been moving in the wrong direction, and to be 
‘condemning the system by which he had been led away. — 
į ording to several of his biographers, it was at this 
p d of his life that he said: “I will bea schoolmaster.” 
ut this is a mistake; for he did not find his true vocation 
ill later, when, havin 
and care to tl 
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improvement of agriculiure which at that time found ac- 
ceptance with the younger generation in Zurich, 

The cultivation of the soil was making marked progress 
in different countries, and was held in great honour by 
moralists and philosophers, Stimulated by Bodmer’s teach-- 
ing and Rousseau’s Writings, the young men óf Zurich saw 
in the improvement of this important art the salvation of 
the poor and a remedy for every evil. Schulthess, of Zurich, 
who had seen Roussean in Geneva, used to relate that the 
philosopher had said to him: « Agriculiure is the best and 
happiest of all occupations. In countries which are not 
free, men are compelled to become mechanics, but in free 
countries it is better to be an agriculturist.” 7 


In the autumn of 1765, Bodmer wrote as follows to Sulzer 
at Winterthur: 


“The love of the country is very strong in Füssli, and still 
stronger in his friend Meiss, the son of tho colonel, who ig 
anxious to be a thoroughly capable farmer, and already 
knows more than the peasants, Tt is surprising how man 
of our best students have taken a faney to farm-work ; they 
have already learned to mow, and to bear heat and rain like 
the peasanis, I am only afraid that they haye begun too 
late. Their young friend Van Hausen began earlier, and his 
skill in field-Wwork has been much admired.” ` l 


To this Sulzer replied ; 


peasants, 
e parents 


r song 
of them a small quantity of 


able; I think I may safely say that in a few should 
ave been in a very good position.” 1 


1 Were not these wild schemes Suggested by a vague feeling of danger ? 
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e Such were the ideas that were current amongst the X 
students of Zurich when Pestalozzi gave up the study of law = 
and turned his attention to agriculture. His hope was that ye” 
by setting an example of an improved method to the Swiss 
peasants, he would enable them not only to live in comfort, SA.: 
but provide for their children that intellectual and moral 
training, which is so necessary for the citizens of a re- 


public. 


a Already in the manufacturing districts, the peasants, tempted by the 
prospect of larger wages, wero flocking to the towns and joining that _ 
large class of workers who have no direct interost in the land of tho 
country, Who have nothing to fall back upon when work is slack, and 
who from their rapid increase have been called the proletariat. 
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PESTALOZZI THE AGRICULTURIST, e 
Engaged to Anna Schulthess ; after stud: ;; 
A Tschifet, he buys land near Birr; during the building of 
his house at Birr he lives at Muligen ; his marriage; birth 
of his son; he settles in his new house: Neuhof. Failure 

of his enterprise. 


Av tho time that Pestalozzi turn 
culture, he was engaged to be mar 


ing agriculture with 


and plans that now- 
occupied him. Tho reader will not h i S 
Anna Schulthess, who gave such good 
when, as a.child, he wanted to buy sweetmeats in the shop 
adjoining his mother’s house. The girl had Sreat natural 
intelligence, and had received an unusuall 
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o Schulthess’s house, there was an intimate friend of Pesta- 
lozzi’s called Bluntschly, a young man of remarkable intelli- | 
gence and high charactor. Only four yeers older than, 
Pestalozzi, he was in the last stage of consumption, and 
knew, as everybody else knew, that he must soon die. This 
circumstance lent a strange seriousness and sadness to the 
literary friendship which had sprung up between him and 
the young Anna. She afterwards spoke of him as follows: 
3, i 


D 


“Before I can forget him I must forgot myself; I can 
indeed never forget the charm and energy of his conversa- 
tion; I did nothing without consulting him; he was gay, 
gentle and kind. We were in the habit of talking over the 
hest ways of helping the poor. . . . One day I asked his 
opinion of some ribbons I had to choose from. ‘ Thoy are 
beautiful,’ he said, ‘but so long as your poor neighbour 
has more need of a few shillings than you of those ribbons 
2 And at once I decided to do without the ribbons and 


everything that was not really necessary.” 


Pestalozzi and Bluntschly had the same ideas and feelings 
and the same projects. But Blunischly had a better know- 
ledge of men and things; he was more prudent, his mind : 
was more matured, and he saw how little his friend was 
“suited for practical life. When he felt his end drawing : 
near, ho called Pestalozzi to him and said: 


“T am going and you will be left alone. Avoid any career 
jn which you might become the victim of your own goodness 
and trust, and choose some quiet life in which you will run 
pes no risk. Above all, do not take part in any important under- 
=e “taking without having at your side a man who, by his cool 


wen, knowlege: of men and things, and unshakablo s | 
Sag Se oS Seem y 
_ you will be exposed.” 
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sorrowful memories, that they at last came to love each 
other, so that it was in a certain sense to Bluntschly that 
Pestalozzi owed the admirable and devoted wife who was 
his support for forty-six years. 


Pestalozzi was small ‘and ugly. His health, never good, 


had been broken by work and study, and the doctors had « 


advised him to take a long rest in the cowftry. He was 
entirely careless of his appoarance and was, indeed, incapable 
of dressing properly ; he was clumsy and awkward in every- 
thing he did, and in his absent-mindedness often forgot part 
of his dress, He was, in short, without any of those quali- 
ties which are Supposed to inspire a woman with liking for 
aman. But Anna saw deeper, “Such nobleness,” she said, 
“such elevation of character, reach my very soul.” Their 
vows. 


ced, they began a 


; summer of 1767 to 
the autumn of 1769, when they were married, exchanged 
frequent letters. Of these letters near] 


The most striking and authentic part 
Was published for the first time in 1828 
paper, rung as follows : 


of this letter, which 
in a German news- 


longer want a large circle of friends, but I do no 
years I have given to social intercourse, I haya learned to 

edge will be useful to 
very good, I think it 
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more than probable you will survive me, though my doctor 
assures me there is at present no cause for anxiety ; but I 
do not think my life will pass without important and 
dangerous undertakings.” 


a In one of Anna’s letters we read: 


u Yor®migh? perhaps say that Nature had done little for 
you, if she had not given you those large dark eyes, which tell 
of all the goodness of your heart and breadth of your mind.” 


There was indeed an inexpressible tenderness in Pesta- 
lozzi’s look, which was sometimes flashing with intelligence 
and energy, sometimes meditative almost to sadness. 

o The following letter shows that Anna approved of Pesta- 
lozzi’s plans for a country life, and also that he was anxious 
R make this life a basis for some scheme of patriotic philan- 
thropy. 


“Tam glad to find that you too think life in a town un- 
suited to the sort of education we think best. My cottage 
must certainly be far from such a centre of vice and misery. 
T shall be able to do more for my’country in a solitary hut 
than in the tumult of ĉthe city. When I am in the country 
and see that ono of my neighbours who is in want has a 
child of great promise, I shall take this child by the hand 
and make a godd citizen of him ; he will work, he will have 
enough to eat, and will be happy. And should this young 
man do a noble action and incur the scorn of those who fear 
men only, he will find food in my house as long as I have 
any. Ishall take pleasure in drinking nothing but water to 
give him the milk I profer, that he may see how much 
esteem the nobleness of his character. And then, my beloved, 
you will bè content to see me drinking water only. Is it not 
true that to help our neighbours we are willing to limit our 
_ needs so far as is reasonably possible ? How much more I 

could say about this happy outlook, the joy of having chil- 
dren, the unexpected visits of friends! But I must stop and 
will only say ohe thing more: circumstances may some day” 
take me from our fireside; I shall never fail in what a loyal 
citizen owes to his country. But I know, my beloved, that 
the fulfilment of any duty is a delight to you.” 


EA. 
Anna’s parents did not approve of this union ; her mother 
e = 
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_ particularly dreaded the consequences that the enterprising < 
and eager nature of a young man with so little prudence 
and knowledge of the world might have for her daughter’s 
[Veins he loved Anna, h 
as D owever our yi efor 
would not give up hisazsicultaral piores F wi 
l Mlotarocimtroltction from his friend Laveter, hg went to 
Uschiffeli, at Kirchberg, near Berne, who at that time had 
made a great reputation by his manner of cultivating “his 
land and by the tempting innovations he had introduced, 
one of the most important of which was madder- srowing. 


Almost immediately after his arrival, Pestalozzi wrote to 
Anna thus : 


“Tam at last settled, and am happier than I eyer expectel 
_to be, It is the happiest household you can imagine. 
Tschiffeli, the great agriculturist, is the kindest of fathers. 
T shall learn farming in all its branches and in all its latest 
developments, T shall certainly become independent of the 
whole world,” 


And a little later: 


“Tschiffeli makes up for the loss of all my friends. This 
profession that I have chosen will enable me to make our 
home very comfortable, for Tschiffeli, who really makes a 

eet Gaal of sony by his farming, is teaching me his 
_ Mole system most thoroughly, so that I feel sur i 
_ able to do exactly as he is doy.” beh being 
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Pestalozzi spent a whole year at Kirc A A 
very happy. He took part in all the oe of bee aad ; 
koa proud of showiug his visitors his horny hands EUV 

agnieulura wax gno eo aS amaian a improvement of 
ose ety a fe Oe dee eer ea 

a a him a ae A i 

future position. ; $ i 

He had formed plans for a method of cultivation which he 

expected would be very profitable. Indeed, so confident 

was he of success that no shadow of doubt ever crossed his 

mind. He gives Anna all the details of these plans in a 
a letter which is too long to be given in full: 


uT shall cultivate nothing but madder and vegetables. 

Techiffeli has fifteen acres down in madder and gets won- 

derful crops. The expenses of growing it will not be higher 
near Zurich than here, and the soil is much more favour- 
able. : 

tt As madder takes sixteen months to ripen, I „shall begin 
by planting fifteen acxes of poor land, which I shall endea- ~ 

vour to improve the first year. If I buy twenty acres of 

- waste land, my third crop of madder ought to repay the 

purchase money ; and then sixteen months later I shall have 

: another crop, and so on. But as I shall have to wait for tho 

= madder, I must grow something else for a living in tho 

meantime, 


“Tho best way of getting anything out of tho land tho first 
a year is to grow vegetables. The mothod of growing vege- 
ates tables has undergone improvements of which people in 
Zurich kaow nothing, but which I have had explained tome 4 — 
by a very clever gardener here. I have seeds of much — 
_ better quality than those to be had in our markets, and I 
have learned how to keep vegetables through the winter so- 
as to be able to soll them in the spring when they are worth 
twice the money. I shall make good use, too, of the manure 
that is at presont wasted in Zurich, and in this way I shall k 
‘soon fertilize the very worst land in the district.” i 
ftor speaking of growing cabbages, cauliflower, bresco li 
paragus, artichokes, eto., and calculating how many plant 
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will go to the acre, and what yield he will have for the 
market, Pestalozzi continues : 


“T shall limit myself to these two things ; I shall have 
neither meadows, fields, vines nor cattle, nothing but madder 
and vegetables. © 

“My one thought, my one occupation all daiy longy is to fit 
myself for this work I have chosen. Now you know what 
my plans are. In forming them I have been helped by the 
eminent agriculturist with whom I am living. Do you not 
think, beloved, I am right to say that by putting ‘all my 
strength, all my intelligence and zeal, into this work, I shall 
be quite able to supply the modest wants of a family living 
in the country, and living principally on the produce of its, 
own land. But my master and T go farther; we think 
that in this way I shall not only be able to provide what is 
absolutely necessary for my family, but be certain of making 
them a very comfortable home. 

“Examine what I have said with the greatest care, beloved, 
to see whether it is clear and reasonable. In all my plans I 
have been, guided, as you know, by the experience of the 
great agriculturist Tschiffeli. How happy I shall be if they 
please you, and satisfy your revered parents!” 


Anna was both trustful and hopeful, but her parents’ 
doubts and fears were as strong as ever. 

Early in the autumn of 1768, Pestalozzi, full of courage and 
confidence, came back to Zurich, to find land suitable for 
his purpose. His choice fell on Letten, in the western part 
of the plain called Birrfeld, in Aargau. He there purchased, 
for twenty-three pounds, some fifteen acres of landat the foot >. 
of the hill on which Braunege Castle stands, and between 
this hill and the village of Birr. This small quantity of land 
he gradually increased by buying up the neighbouring fields 
from their peasant owners, till he found himself the master 
of about a hundred acres; and a Zurich banker having joined 
in the undertaking and advanced him fifteen hundred pounds, 
he was at last in a position to put his projects into execu- 
tion. 

As there was no house on the land, he settled temporarily 
_ at Muligen, a small: village on the left bank of the Reuss, 

about tivo miles to the west of Letten, The house he occu- 
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pied was an old mansion, said to have been the ancestral 
home of some noble family of the district; it now belonged, 
however, to Mr. Froehlich, of Brugg, a friend of Pestalozzi’s, 
who let him house, barns, and garden, for an almost nominal 
sum, 

His geod mher, who divided her attentions between her 
son and her father-in-law, helped him to get his house in 
order. The old pastor was still living at Hingg, but had 
become very infirm. Pestalozzi had once said, speaking of his 
mother: “ If you could only see what she does at Hinge, 
how she denies herself, and what she bears for our sakes 
_. .”? Anna also contributed, though in secret, towards 
athe wants of the new household. 

he faithful Babeli had remained in Zurich, and Anna 
had written about her to Pestalozzi as follows: 


“T cannot look upon our good Babeli as a servant, but as 
a friend. Our first care must be to ensure her a peaceful 
old age. I chatted with her for an hour, and we paid a 
visit together to grandpapa. It is astonishing how careful 
and sensible she is in everything.” è 


. . a . . 
Pestalozzi describes his new establishment thus: 


“ The place I am living in has many charms. My rooms, 
newly plastered and whitewashed, are pleasant, and will do 
well enough for the present. The house stands by itself 
at somo little distance from the road, and is very quiet. 
Our three rooms get the sun at noon and at evening, and 
the sweetest music from the birds every morning. The 
water is so pure that there is said to be none like it within 
thirty miles, and the air is the finest in the world, We are 
at the foot of a low hill, from the top of which you can see 
across eighteen miles of plain. The Reuss, very useful 
for the transport of madder, flows quite near the village. 
Theye is a pleasant garden adjoining the house, and even 
our yard is shaded by fine trees. . . - So much for 


such a position will be to my undertaking; the low price 

of land, for instance, its suitability for madder-growing, 

and the case with which it may be broken up into fields. 

“The whole district is poor, so that labour will be chéap. 

Indeed, in every respect, I shall have the adyantage of 
nt 5 e 
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comfort, WHat is more important is the advantage that. 
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Pschiffeli. My neighbours now seem very friendly, so that 
my fears of the first few days on this score have entirely 
disappeared. If they did not receive me very well at first, 
it was not that they felt any ill-will against me, but that 
they were angry with some friends who had stupidly. 
exerted their authority in my favour. Two Gays later they 
were all glad that I had come here, and I felt it ny duty to 
reward their friendliness with something to drink.” 


The house that Pestalozzi lived in at Muligen has under- 
gone few alterations. It isa one-storied house, facing west, 
the hamlet lying a little below among the trees, The front 

~- has six Windows, with a door in the middle. The wall, 
which enclosed the yard is gone, but the trees which shaded 
it are still flourishing, The old lattice windows have been 
replaced by large panes, and the iron bars which protected 
thom have been removed, The old green earthenware 

he house on the 


i ‘ Muligen is close 
to the river Reuss, which flows swiftly between high banks, 


But, on the whole, he had no lack of pleasant society à or 


sad.” To this his only answer was to beg 
should be no longer delayed. Anna’s 
still withheld their consent, and it wag 
lozzi’s friends, Layater, Fiissli, Hotz, and other 
to make them promise that they would not forci 
their daughter from doing as she liked, 

With a sad heart, then, but with perfect co 
Les‘alozzi, Anna left her father’s house. Her mother’ 
to her on leaving were: “You will have to be satisfi 
bread and water.” Her father’s diary shows that she had 
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no dowry beyond her personal effects and her piano. The s 
marriage took place in the presence of a few friends on the 
30th of September, 1769, in the church at Gebistorf, Pesta- j 
lozzi being twenty-three years old and Anna thirty. : 
° Immediately after her marriage, Anna commenced a 
diary, which $he kept most regularly, and in which her À 

husband himself often wrote. This diary will henceforth i 
be one of our most valuable sources of information.! 

heath Notwithstanding what we have said, Anna’s parents were 
> soon reconciled to their danghter’s marriage. Only ten r 

woeks afterwards, we find both Anna and Pestalozzi staying i 
at Phe Plough on a visit, which was to be for three days 
sonly, but which lasted for three happy weeks. The young 
couple helped to make the New Yoar’s bonbons, and wrote 
many 2 joke on the subject in their diary. They also visited 
all their relations and friends, chief amongst whom was 
Pestalozzi’s good mother. They left Zurich on the 28th A 
of December, taking with them the friendship and blessings S 
“of both families.” That day they “ dined twice,” and then 
“ taking boat,” arrived, “ thanks to the Alnighty,” safely at 
Muligen, š 

i The very next day Pestalozzi was back on his land, busy œ> 

with plans for the fuiure, and eager to begin the building 
of a dwelling-house and barn, Meanwhile he had sown his 
> fields with sainfoin. 

On St. Sylvester’s Day thoy baked a small batch of bread N 
for the poor, and were well rewarded for their pains by the 
joy of the recipients. On the 1st of January they went to 
church at Birmensdorf, s 

“> So happy were they in their love for each other, that for 

the greater part of that year everything seemed to prosper, 

‘and success seemed certain, Anna’s parents often came 

to see them, sometimes bringing money to support the new 

venture, and Pestalozzi and she paid many visits to their 

iers in the neighbourhood. 3 a 

the sama time Pestalozzi worked exceedingly hard 

with both head and hands, exposing himself to all weathers, 
and walking the three or four miles that separated his 


in 1874 this diary was still in the possession of a lady in Zuiich, ~ 
was good enough to lend it to Mr. Morf, for his important book on 
Zitat Bo 
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home from his land at all hours, and often many times in the 
day. 

Meanwhile he was pleased to see his sainfoin growing, 
and took keen delight in every addition to his buildings, 
which were to be in the Italian style, and which hê 
hurried on with impatient eagerness. Unfottunatsly, how- 
ever, he had chosen for his steward and foreman a most 
unsuitable man, called Merki, in whom nobody in the neigh- 
bourhood had any confidence, and who gravely compromised 
his master’s interests. Indeed unpleasant rumours had 
already reached banker Schulthess’ ears, and filled him with 
uneasiness as to the fate of his money, 

Some extracts from the diary will give a clearer idea of 
the state of affairs in the spring of 1770: 


“Sth March (Anna).—I haye been to see the land with 
my husband and my brother the doctor. For the first time 
I have heard an adverse judgment on my dear one’s under- 
takings. The pastor of Birr doubts our success. This 
troubled me somewhat, but has not made me very uneasy.” 

“25th April._Arrival of Schulthess, the banker, with 
his two sons. This visit has kept me employed all day. It 
would have terminated pleasantly for us all if a wretched 
servant had not talked despairingly of my lear husband’s 
projects. I hope the latter will not hear of it,” 

“3rd May (Pestalozzi)—At nine o'clock a letter from 
Schulthess saying that he considers my undertaking to have 
failed. My dear wife comforts and encourages me. I 
rejoice with her at the kindness of her good parents who 
haye to-day sent us another ten pounds,” X 

“10th May (Anna).—To-day I have made up my house- 
keeping accounts, I find our expenses are greater than I 
expected for such a simple life as ours. For seven months 
they come to thirty pounds. For eight weeks, however, we 
were not alone, and have had as many as forty people 
staying with us, so this large amount is, not very sur- 
prising. Our guests were all relations or tine friends, and 
not one of them but was very dear to us and very fell 

come.” 

‘912th May.—Meis and Schinz (two friends of Pestalozzi’s) 
arrived to make a careful survey of the land, They came 
back aa the evening, having found things in a better state 
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than they expected. The next morning they went through the 
‘accounts with my husband. In the evening we were very 
sad, for we could not help thinking that Schulthess meant ~ 
~ toforsake us, The chief cause of his distrust is that mis- 

ehieyous servant, who put everything before him in the 
worst light.” © 

“17th May.—Letter from Schulthess announcing the dis- 
solution of partnership. We shed tears when we thought 
that this might lead to our own separation, which would be 
worse; for by the banker’s withdrawal we must inevitably 
lose credit. I thank God for supporting me at this time, 
and enabling me to console my dear husband, who was in | 

espair at the thought of having to leave me in poverty 
now that I am expecting to become a mother.” 


The husband and wife now went to Zurich, where, with 
the help of their relations and friends, they succeeded in 
persuading Schulthess to reconsider his decision. The part- 
nership therefore continued. 

The most important event of this year, and the one that 
brought the greatest joy to the family at Muligéh, was the 
birth of Pestalozzi’s soh, the only child he ever had. 

A few days previously, Anna, thinking she might not live 
wrote to her parents : 

= “I should have regret, even in my grave, if I did not 
leaye my dear parents a few lines saying how deeply grate- 

ful I ave always felt to them, especially since my marriage. 

My dear parents, it is certain that the happiest days of my 
life have been passed with my husband, and it is certain 
© that ho deserves all your love.” 


s 
_ Pestalozzi’s mother came and nursed her daughter-in-law 
at the critical moment. Then Anna’s mother arrived, and 

= soon afterwards Pestalozzi’s sister also came and stayed 

 with,them, devoting all her attention to the baby, who was 
= overwhelmed with small presents from his. grandparents 
and godparents: Anna wrote in her diary: 


We have never all been so happy together as during 
_ this gathering; we have shed many tears of joy.” 


~i i » at 
In the spring of 1771, Pestalozzi went and settled with - 
his family in his new house at Letten, called Neuhof, | 
Peler n 
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New Farm. Only the ground floor was as yet finished, cir- 
cumstances being against the completion of the rest of the 
original plan. $ 
The front, which had six windows and four rooms, looked 
south on to the garden. The house was burned down im 
1842; but though the walls and roof have sinea been restored, 
the interior has remained empty, and is now used as a store- 
house. On the east side of the house runs a toad, on the 
right of which, a few steps south of the house, is the site of 
the farm-buildings, which have also been destroyed by fire. 
In front of the farm was a well, and on the other side of 
the road a manure-heap and a pond. These buildings 
formed as it were the centre of a large extent of meadows. 
and fields, with a few vines at the foot of the hill, and a 
belt of trees above, 
But the land was not at all fertile, a few days’ rain 
sufficing to lay bare a thin bed of sand, and so Pestalozzi’s 
agriculture did not prosper. 


The buildings, too, had absorbed all the funds necessary 
for working the land, and Pestalozzi’s Steward, Merki, had 
been guilty of breaches of trust. Accordingly Schulthess, 
the banker, with some slight loss, ‘now finally withdrew 
from the undertaking. i j 

Pestalozzi, reduced to his 
found in his wife’s devotion t 
he so much needed. She induced her brothers to advance 
as ene of {he money to whi 

er father’s death, and with this money she pai 
Pestalozzi’s debts,” Pestalozzi’ 7 eae 
help she could. He, meanwhile, ha 
of marl near Birr, and used it to improve his land ; he sup- 
plemented his unremunerative farming-operations by the 
manufacture of cotton-stuffs, and Spun and wove the raw 
material AEE ee by his brothers-in-lany, 

ut in spite of all his efforts things grew w i 
day, his debts continued to increase, aie asta tie 
he himself was obliged to recognise that lis undertaking 
had failed. 


“The dream of my life,” he says, “ the hope of makin 
houše the centre of a wide sphere of bedevolent activity, 
was gone,” ; 
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This failure is hardly to be wondered at; and yet ex- 
perience has since confirmed the truth and value of the ideas 
on which his experiment was based: the advantage, for in- 
stance, of large market-gardens in the neighbourhood of 
towns, the great waste of manure in populous cities, and the 
possibility of enormously increasing the productive power of 
land by improved methods of cultivation. And what Pesta- 
lozzi corfld not accomplish then, others have accomplished 
since; for when we visited Muligen and Neuhof in 1869, we 
found this very same land in a state of most rich and varied 
cultivation, and producing several crops in the year. Pesta- 
lozzi’s dream, then, of a hundred years ago has to-day been 
realized. It must not be forgotten, however, that this 
agricultural experiment at Neuhof was by no means in 
accordance with the plans prepared at Kirchberg, since 
Pestalozzi had not been able to combine all the conditions 
on which he had counted, of which nearness to Zurich was 
one of the mostimportant. But his confidence and impatient 
ardour brooked no delay, and he set about putting his plan 
into execution long before he had made sure of all the 
means necessary for its success. This, unfortuiately, is not 
the only occasion on®which he had to suffer for this charac- 
teristic tendency of his nature. 

For a man in his position, the owner of Neuhof now took 
a most unaccountable step. His agricultural operations 
having failed, and what little money he had started with 
being as good as lost, he decided to turn his house into a 
refuge for poor children. 

Tt has been said that had this not been an act of such 
monstrous folly, it would have been an instance of the most 
sublime. self-sacrifice. As a matter of fact, it was nothing» 
more than the natural effect of a reaction which had taken - 
place in his thought and conscience since he had become a 
father, a reaction which we must now endeavour to trace 
from its very beginning, since it resulted in Pestalozzi’s 
finding his true vocation, and becoming the benefactor of 
humanity. © 
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PESTALOZZI THE FATHER, 


He reproaches himself with no longer thinking of anything 


ut the temporal interests of his family. The birth of his 
son fills him with 


eRe religious remorse. He tries to bring up 
ies his child according to the principles of “Emile? Obliged at 
a every step to correct Rousseau, he discovers the essential 


principles of his own method ; value of this 


$ experiment for 
humanity ; sad fate of the child who was the subject of' it, 


In the lives of young men there 
-~ Or less transient, of passion and 

into paths from which disappointments and the experience 
of the realities of life compel them, sooner or later, to turn 


aside. It was in this way that Pestalozzi first threw him- 
self into politics as a revolutionary, and then into agriculture 
= a8 an innovator, 


This latter step was indeed the chief fo] 


is often a period, more or 
illusion, that carries them 
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diary show that the crisis began at a time when Pestalozzi 
had as yet no reason to doubt the success of his enterprise. 
Already, on the 9th of January, 1770, he wrote: 


‘ “ Why do I no longer take pleasure in speculative science? 
Why am I gp little interested in the search for truths of the 
great@st importance? Can it be because the vainglory and 
examples that stimulated me in the town are now es: to 
me? But I am resolved to attend earnestly to the deve op 
ment of my faculties, in spite of the distractions necessari y 
resulting from the work my position involves. O God, — 
strengthen me in this resolution!” | 


in “We rose late, and urgent letters absorbed the time set 
ft} apart for our prayers, with which we ought to allow nothing 

À _ to interfere. Ihave been very busy all day, and have been 
NA happier than on those days when I have less to do. Iam 
ashamed to confess this; it shows that I am incapable of 
giving proper attention to my own character. After writing | 
the foregoing, I set. to work to amuse myself; but I soon 
stopped, ashamed df my levity. Where ‘will it lead me? 
What will it bring me to in a few years?” 


| | e And in another place: 
mn) 


Shortly after this his wife writes: 


“T am taking advantage of my dear husband’s absence to 
look back over my life, which has been but ill employed for — 
some time past. I am hoping to become a mother. Ifit 
should please God to let my child and me live, what an 

© awful duty is before me! Butif I am to die . . . Oh, 
-mercifrl Father! shed Thy grace and blessing upon us? D 

strengthen and purify our hearts by Thy presence. . « s ~ 

At last my husband came home. He asked me if I had 

' speared, and I was glad to seo how happy it made him to 

ear how I had spent the day.” 
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of deep religious remorse. Paternity, with its 
F EAA a reeponeibilitieat places men in a new 
position, a position particularly calculated to make fier 
examine their lives, and to bring about a complete mora’ 
and religious regeneration, Though a man ma; haye been 
careless about himself, he will be anxious to këep his child 
from sin, knowing well enough the misery it produces; and 
he will feel the need of making himself holy, that he may 

be able to teach holiness to the one he holds so dear. ; 
Pestalozzi’s entry in his wife’s diary soon after the birth 

of his son, is as follows: 


“Ah, God! I saw the time of gravest anxiety approach- 
ing, yet I could neither pray nor weep; I did not lift up my 
heart to God, nor did T fall on my knees to bewail my faults, 
to ask pity, to pray the Lord not to take my beloved from 
me because of my sins, nor my son because of my transgres- 
sions. My heart is hardened, alas! T have no desire to be 
better, my soul is full of wickedness |” 


He goes on for a long time like thi 
St. Paul’s cry: “ Who shall deliver 
this death ? ” 


Farther on he says again: 


8, then concludes with 
me from the body of 


“T was always busied with the things of no importance, 
and took no trouble to make m 


y soul worthy of the happiest 
day of my life. Alas! T forgot my Lord and my God, and 
in my soul’s anxiety addressed no prayer to Him who forms 
us all in our mothers? 


1S wombs, and who gives us breath and 
life. Forgive me, my Father, I am not worthy to be called 


“Thy son. 
“Thou hast surrounded me with blessin 
Thou hast prese 


made me the fa 


: + + Send me Thy Sri 
high! Give me now tee 


e heart, fresh zea]! 


my duty to thee, if I were to lead thee 
astray from thy Proper path, thou mightest some day before 
cuser of thy father, of him whose duty 
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it was to lead thee aright! It would be better for me never 
to have seen thy face, and to have been cast into the bottom 
of the sea. God preserve me, my dear child, from ever sug- 
gesting any wickedness to thy soul.” 


What a neble sense of virtue and duty breathes through 
these Words! How sensitive is this man’s conscience, how 
sincere axd thoroughly religious his soul! And yet in these 
most secret outpourings of a man who but recently was on 
the point of becoming a minister of the Gospel, there is no 
mention of Jesus, the Saviour of men, and refuge of despair- 
ing souls! The Christian doctrine of the Redemption seems 
indeed, to find no place in this soul, filled, nevertheless, 
with the most Christian love and repentance. It is clear 
that Pestalozzi had felt the influence of the age of incred- 
ulity in which he lived, and that the innocent faith of his 
childhood and early youth had suffered somewhat from the 
sophisms of Rousseau. 

But it is also clear that a reaction has set in and that it 
has already made good progress. From Ji ean-Jacques to 
Pestalozzi, what a distance! The former always satisfied 
with himself, and excusing even his greatest errors ; the 
latter bitterly reproaching himself the very moment that he 
becomes like other men, and gives his family’s temporal in- 
terests the first place in his activity and his affections. 

This new religious feeling, the first symptoms of which 
we have already called attention to, became much more 
marked after the birth of Pestalozzi’s son ; we shall now see 
it grow still more with his efforts to bring up his child pro- 
perly, and finally develop into a most admirable example of 
Christian self-sacrifice. 


In her book, Progressive Education, Madame Necker de 


Saussure expresses surprise that amongst the number of 
` people who make notes on all sorts of subjects, no father 
should ever have thought of making notes on his child’s 
progress. She did not know. that sixty years before, this 
had already teen done by the reformer of education. Some 
parts of the journal in which Pestalozzi wrote his observa- 
tions on his child have been preserved in Niederer’s Notes 

on Pestalozzi published at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1828. 
This journal is us important as it is interesting, for it 
shows us a man who, starting with the intention of apply- 
© F> 


i i i d working 

ing Rousseau’s ideas to the education of his son an ki 
for te object with the most scrupulous and unwavering 
care, is compelled at every step to sop pnd qe eG on his 
i nd on the memory of his mo er 
own observations a: ry nean aN 
educate nor a mother to remember, his miptakes. will no 

longer surprise us, 

The journal also shows us thi ; 
some of the most important principles of Pestalozzi 


tional method, principles which were chiefly the result of his 


was Jacob, but in German” 
fashion he was generally called Jacobli, When the follow- 


ing notes were written, he was about three and a half years 


.orgotten that at this time Pestalozzi 
was at Neuhof, and still busy with his agricultural opera- 
tions, 


—I called hig Attention to some 
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; I shall be back dir 


5 ìt runs from up there 
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al times: ‘Water i 


, Ste, are animals, but your uncle, John, Nicholas, 
I then asked him: W4 cow, a sheep, the 
a goat, your Cousin, etc ?? and 


r L he answered cor- 
ery time, his Wrong answe: 
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“ January 30th.—He was soon tired of learning to read, 
but as I had decided that he should work at it regularly 
every day, whether he liked it or not, I determined to make 
him feel the necessity of doing so, from the very first, by 
Showing him there was no choice between this work and my 
displeasure, which I made him feel by keeping him in, It 
was only after having been punished in this way three times 
that he at fast conquered his impatience. From that time 
he did his work willingly and cheerfully. 

“I showed him that wood swims in water and that stones 
sink.” 

“February 1st.—I taught him the Latin names for the 
different parts of the head. By figures and examples, T 
“anght him the meaning of such words as inside, outside, 
below, above, amid, beside, etc. I showed him how snow 
became water when brought-indoors. 

“T found that teaching was made easier by changes of the 
voice, that is, by speaking sometimes lond, sometimes soft, 
and by constantly varying the expression, But to what 
might this not lead? 

“The other day he saw the butcher kill some pigs, and in 
a spirit of imitation aitanged some pieces of wood and pre- 
pared to do the same. At this moment his mother called 
‘Jacobli? ‘No, no,’ he replied, ‘you should call me 
Butcher now |?” oh 

“Pebruary 2nd.—I tried to make him understand the 

~ meaning of numbers. At present he only knows their names, 
which he says by heart without attaching any precise mean- 
ing to them. ‘To have a knowledge of words with no dis- 


"the diffic ty of getting at the truth. The most ignorant 
man would have been struck by this fact if he had been 
present at our lesson. The child has been in the habit of 

"associating no difference of meaning with the various names 
of numbers he pronounces, and this habit has made him so 

. careless and inattentive that I could make absolutely no im- 


horoughly understood the meaning of ‘ twon, and is it not 


tinct idea of the things they represent enormously increases Re 
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in this way that children should be taught to count? Ah! 
how far I have erred from Nature’s paths in trying to im- 
prove on her teaching! May I never lose sight of these 
truths, so important for wisdom and virtue! K 

“Let yourself be governed by the child’s love of imita- 

tion! You have a stove in your room; dfaw it, for him. 
Even if he should not succeed in a whole year in reproduc- 
ing it exactly, he will at any rate have learned to sit still 
and work. There is instruction too, and, indeed, amusement 
in the comparison of mathematical figures and magnitudes, 
And again, to have one’s own garden and grow all sorts of 
plants; to collect butterflies and insects, and classify them 
With exactitude and perseverance. . . . What a pre- 
paration for social life! What a safeguard against idleness 
and stupidity! And how far all this is from our ordinary 
education which is so little suited to children, who should 
learn to read first in the book of Nature ! 

“T could only get him to read with difficulty ; he has a 
thousand ways of getting out of it, and never loses an oppor- 
tunity of doing something else. When he wants something 
he cannot get, he very cleverly pretends that what he wants 
would help him in his lessons, or in his reading. I have 
been much struck by these tricks for some days past; it is 
clearly my duty to watch them with the greatest care,” 

“ February 3rd.—lI felt again to-day, no less strongly than 
yesterday, what a vicious system ours is for teaching a child 
to count. All words learned without thinking produce 
almost hopeless confusion in our minds, but how clear our 
knowledge would he, if we could receive the trath without 
alloy! O God! who art my Father and the Father of my, 
child, teach me to understand the holy naturel laws by 
which Thou preparest us slowly by means of an innumer- 
able variety of impressions for conceiving exact and complete 
ideas, of which words are but the signs, 

“When the child knows the signs before learning to 
know the things they represent, and especially when he 
connects false ideas with them, our daily iessons and con- 
versation do but fortify and increase his error and push 
him the further along a Wrong path without our even sus- 
pecting it. How difficult it then is to correct the evil 
whereas, by proceeding slowly from truth to truth, we should 
be following the luminous path of Nature.” 
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“ February 4th.—Since yesterday Jacobli has not been 
well. To-day feverish symptoms frightened us, and we sent 
for the doctor. We had much difficulty to get the child to 
take any medicine. The doctor suggested that we should 
occasionally make him drink something unpleasant, but 
harmless,ewhen®quite well, in order that he might get so 
accustomed „to it that when really ill he would no longer 
mind it. At first sight this seems to me a good idea,-and 
I should be inclined to extend it to apply to education 
generally.” 

“ February 13th.—Our care of Jacobli during his illness 
has made him more self-willed. I took a nut from him to 
crack it; he thought I was going to eat it and yelled with 
anger. I looked at him coldly, and then, without a word, 
took a second nut and ate them both before his eyes. He 
did not stop crying; I held him a looking-glass; he rushed 
off to hide himself. 

“T have often admired the simple wisdom of our servant 
Nicholas. In the matter of education I am usually very 
anxious to learn the ideas of people who have been,brought 
up quite naturally and, without restraint, who have been 
taught by life itself and not by lessons. ‘Nicholas, I said, 
‘don’t you think Jacobli has a good memory?’ ‘Yes,’ he 
said; ‘but you overloadit.’ This was just what I had often 


been afraid of. ‘But, I said, ‘if the child were over- . 


burdened, I think we should notice it; he would lose heart 
and become timid and restless, at the very first symptoms of 
which I should of course stop.’ ‘Ah,’ said Nicholas, ‘then 
you really are anxious about the boy’s spirit and happiness ? 
Phat is just what I was afraid you would overlook.’ Right, 
Nicholas! “No education would be worth a jot that resulted 
in a loss of manliness and lightness of heart. So long as 
there is joy in the child’s face, ardour and enthusiasm in all 
his games, so long as happiness accompanies most of his 
impressions, there is nothing to fear. Short moments of 
self-subjugation quickly followed by new interests and new 
joys do not dishearten. 

“Mo see peace and happiness resulting from habits of 
order and obedience is the true preparation for social life. 

“Father or schoolmaster, avoid, above all things, hurry 
- and excitement; let your work be done quietly and in 
order, The greatest joys are often the result.of long and 
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$o 
patient investigation. Do not let your own knowledge 
weigh too heavily on the child, rather let truth itself speak 
to him; never tire of placing before his eyes whatever is 
likely to instruct him or assist his development. Train his 
eyes and ears, but seldom ask him for an opinion. Asa 
general rule, do not ask him to judge of tings ef which he 
is not inimmediate need, but ask him for his jedgment only 
as Nature asks you for yours. She doesnot ask you to judge 
of the breadth of the ditch at the side of which you are © 
walking, she only shows it you; but what she does ask you 
to judge of is the breadth of the ditch which is in your way 
and which you have to cross. Thus, then, whenever you have 
an opportunity of making your child apply what he says, it 
ig natural and useful to ask his opinion.” 

“ February 14th.—To-day I was pleased ; he was quite 
willing to learn, I played with him,—was horseman, butcher, 
everything he wished. i 

“I drew a few straight lines for him to copy. Füssli, the 
painter, said to me: ‘Let everything you do be complete ; 
do not pass from A to B, for instance, till A is perfectly 
known? A 

“ Be in no hurry to get on, but inake the first step sound 
before moving; in this way you will avoid confusion and 
waste. Order, exactness, completion ; alas, not thus was my 
character formed. And in the case of my own child in 
particular, I am in great danger of being blinded by his 
quickness, and rapid progress, and, dazzled by the unusual 
extent of his knowledge, of forgetting how much ignor- 
ance lurks behind this apparent development, and how much 

has yet to be done before we can go farther. Complete- 
: ness, orderliness, absence of confusion. . « , hat 
important points ! 
“ Since Nature. gives us our first language, might she not 
give us ten others in the same way? Iam beginning to see 
that I am not following her method closely enough in teach- 
ing Latin; I must try to get into the way of always 
speaking it. But in this respect I ain satished with 
acobli’s progress.” 
“ February 15th.—I have noticed to-day that my child has 
a, habit which shows his cleverness, but which I must watch 4 
most carefully. When he asks for anything, he always 
eging either by answering objections which he thinks 
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likely to be made, or by giving reasons why the request y 

should be granted. ‘Mamma, I won’t break it; I only want 

to look at it; I will use it in my lessons; I only want one.’ 

We must take care that this trick does not succeed. An 

open, straightforward request is what we should like. When 

he asks in this soundabout way, we ought to insist on his 

making his request again in a simple manner. It would 

perhaps be ‘well to refuse what he does not ask for 
+ properly. 

“Lead your child out into Nature, teach him on the hill- 
tops and in the valleys. There he will listen better, and the 
sense of freedom will give him more strength to overcome 
difficulties. But in these hours of freedom let him be 
taught by Nature rather than by you. Let him fully realize 
that she is the real teacher and that you, with your art, do 
nothing more than walk quietly at her side. Should a bird 
sing or an insect hum ona leat, at once stop your talk; bird 7 
and insect are teaching him; you may be silent. 

“But in those few hours of study devoted to the steady oy 
acquirement of necessary knowledge, you must sufier no 
interruption, Lot such hours be few, but let thom be 
inviolable. The least ivtegularity in this respect must Le 
immediately corrected. Make it impossible for the child to 
have the faintest_hope of being able to escape this duty. 

Such a hope would encourage restlessness, whereas the cer- 
tainty that there is no escape will cause even the desire to 
escape to be forgotten. In this case, indeed, Nature must no 
longer be listened to, and the child’s desire for freedom must 
be resisted. 
, “A father who guides wisely and blames justly must bo 
obeyed by hjs child, but no unnecessary command must be = 
given. Neyer let your orders be the result of caprice, or 
vanity, or a partiality for knowledge which is not essential. 
To ensure obedience it is most important that children should 
know exactly what is forbidden. Nothing produces so much 
“bitter feeling as the punishment of ignorance as a fault. 
If you punish an imnocent child you lose your hold on his 
heart, We must not imagine that a child knows by instinct 
what is harmful and what things are held to be important. ° 
_ “Plenty of joy and liberty, with a few periods of restraint, 
during which tho child has to fight against and subdue his 
natural desires, will give strength and the power of endur- 
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ance. Too much restraint would have a disheartening 

effect, and joys coming more rarely would no longer have 
the same happy influence. The character is formed by the 
strongest and most frequent impressions, all others are com- 
paratively powerless. That is why it is possible for 
education to correct defects, and why, the maxim is no 
less false than discouraging which says that a few chance 


impressions suffice to undo the work of the most careful 


educator. 

“ Jacobli las been self-willed and violent; I have been 
obliged to punish him several times to-day.” 

“ February 16th and 17th.—To cure his stubbornness and 
avoid the daily renewal of the same rebukes, which, un- 
fortunately, is beginning to be necessary, I must be mre 
careful to alternate his lessons with his games, and not 
curtail his liberty unnecessarily; I must also decide defi- 
nitely exactly how much time is to be set apart for actual 
study, so that nothing he learns at other times may scem 
like work. 

“I have taught him to hold¢his pencil. Although this is 
a very small matter, I will never let him hold it badly 

ain.’ 

“ February 18th.—To-day I have been walking with him 
a great deal. How little Iam yet able to take advantage 
of circumstances which might help to teach some useful 
lesson! 

“My wife met the carpenter and asked for the 
of a debt. ‘Mamma,’ cried Jacobli, ‘don’ 
penter. ” 

ii February 19th.—I find myself sometimes embarrassed 
through having given up, with all other pedantries, the 
master’s tone of authority. Where shall I draw the line be- 


tween liberty and obedience, that social life so goon compels 
us to draw ? 


payment 
t vex the car- 


“REASONS FOR LIBERTY. t 

“Tt is impossible to curtail a child’s 

some extent, incurring his dislike, - 

“ Experience proves that children who have been too 

much under restraint, make up for it later by excesses in 
the opposite direction. 


a . . . . 4 
estraint excites various passions, K 
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“A wise liberty induces the child to keep his eyes and 
ears open, and makes him contented, happy, and even- 
tempered. 

“But this complete liberty supposes a preliminary edu- 
cation, which has taught the child submission to the nature 
of things though not to the will of man. 

° “REASONS FOR OBEDIENCE. 

“ Without it there is no education possible. There are 
crises, indeed, when the child would be ruined by being 
allowed his liberty. Even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances it is impossible not to thwart his will occasion- 


ally. 
“ Liberty does not stifle the passions, it only delays their 
development. It is vanity, for instance, that makes Emile 
tremble in his desire to excel the juggler. And does not 
- Rousseau himself recognise the state of dependence in which 
society places us, when he says that there are some men of 
such passionate natures that they would certainly have to 
be subjected to restraint in their youth, if their ehildhood 
had been left entirely fre. s 
‘t Social life demands such talents and habits as it is not 
possible to form without restraining the child’s liberty. 


“ Which of these is the true position and which the false ? 
Liberty is good, and so is obedience. We must reconcile 
what Rousseau separated when, struck by the evils of the 
unwise restraint that only tends to degrade humanity, he 
advocated unbounded liberty. 

+ “Let us endeavour to see how far he was right, and profit 
by his wisdom. 

“T would say to the teacher: Be thoroughly convinced of 
the immense value of liberty; do not let vanity make you 
anxious to see your efforts producing premature fruit; let 
your child be as free as possible, and seek diligently for 
every means of ensuring his liberty, peace of mind, and t 
good humour, Teach him absolutely nothing by words that 
you can teach him by the things themselves; let him see 

: for himself, hear, find out, fall, pick himself up, make mis- ° 
takes; no word, in short, when action is possible. What 
he can do for himself, let him do it; let him be always 
occupied, always active, and let the time you eave him to 
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himself represent by far the greatest part of his childhood. 
You will then see that Nature teaches him better than men. 

“But when you see the necessity of accustoming him to 
obedience, prepare yourself with the greatest care for this 
duty, the most difficult of all in such an education as we 
are considering. Remember that if restrafat robs you of > 
your pupil’s confidence, all your labour is lost, , Make sure, 
then, of his heart, and let him feel that you are necessary to 
him. Be merrier and pleasanter than any of his companions ; 


of not having listened to your warnings, 
trust in you will be so great that it will not be shaken oven 


t obey the wise 


r P t pect; but only in 
cases of necessity must an order bo given.” i 


We have quoted from the journal at this 
it has such direct bearing on the history 
cational reform which began a hundred 
partly in accordance with Rous 
sition to them, is still going on. 

In the extracts we have given, we see Pestalozzi not only 
finding out the defects of Roussean’s system, but discovering 
some of the principles which he was afterwards 45 dévelop 
for the good of humanity. 

And yet this gentle and clear-sighted father, 
under the charm of the eloquent author of Emil 
forgets his own principles and falls back into the. very 

-errors he condemus. 

The poor child, who was the subject of ll +l 
ments, and to whom we perhaps owe the Pestalozzian method, 
paid dearly for them. The system of the Geneyan Philoso- 
pher continued to predominate in his education till the year 
1775, but after that time his teaching became subordinate 
to the needs gf a new enterprise which absorbed all hig © 


length, because 
of that great edu- 
years ago, and which, 
seau’s ideas, partly in oppo- 
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father’s time and strength, and for the next five years he 
_ was simply the companion of the little ragged children, of 
whom we shall read in the next chapter. 

In 1782, in a periodical he was then editing, Pestalozzi 
wrote as follows: 

= ə 

“My son is more than eleyen years old and cannot yet 
read or wrife; but this does not at all trouble me. 

“The other day when he was playing alone near his 
mother, she said to him: ‘To-morrow is papa’s birthday ; 
wouldn’t you like to do something for him?’ ‘Yes, if I 
could write,’ answered the child. ‘If. you will say some- 
frre I will write it for you,’ said his mother. Whereupon 
he began to think, running up and down the room and mut- 
tering, almost singing, to himself what he wanted to say. 
Before very long he came and smiled at his mother. ‘ What 
do you want, my dear child?’ ‘Ah, you know very well.’ 
‘Have you something to say to me for papa?’ ‘Yes, if you 
will write it down.’ 

His mother then wrote down word for word the following 
lines, which the child dictated in a chanting voice, explaining 
that it was poetry : * R 


My wish, dear papa, for your birthday to-day, 
Is that you miay live a long, long time ; 
ı I thank you a thousand times for all your kindnesses, 

I thank you for having brought me up tenderly and happily, 

I thank you again a thousand times for the kindnesses 

Which I have received from you all the days of my life. 

Thank you a thousand, thousand times ! 

I don’t know how often I should like to thank you! 

«Now I will tell you what is in my heart : 

I sine’ rejoice, I shall rejoice terribly 

When you can say: I have brought up my son in happiness; 

I shall rejoice, I shall rejoice with my whole heart 

When I can say: I am his joy and his happiness. s 
‘Then only shall I be able to thank you 
For all you have done for me during my life. 

You will be glad as well as I, 

The day I can say it. 

Then we will be happy together all our lives, 

Then we will pray to God together, 

And dear mamma will also pray with us. 

Then we will work together like lambs, > 
That we may live with God and with honour, 

And that we may be content with what God gives us, 

å 
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Now dear papa is coming ; ` 
We shall love and kiss each other, ` 
And mamma too. 


I want to put my arms round their two necks at once. 


This child, whose emotional side, in spite of Rousseay, 
was so highly developed, but who had reseived ittle 
preparation for practical life, was, at the age of ny 

laced in a school at Colmar, His father’s ficst le 

im, dated January 16th, 1784, runs as follows: 


t We now send you, my dear Jacobli, what we had ready ; 
you shall have more in a few days. Weare not troubled by 
your going away, for both mamma and I pray God that you 
may become worthy of all the goodness and affection thax 
have been shown to you. 

“In God’s name, Jacobli, pray and work. Be diligent, 
thoughtful, quiet, clean, and obedient. Forget the coarso 
manners of the peasants, and Jearn to do everything properly. 
You have the opportunity now, and you must take advantage 
of it, for it will never return, But I hope God will not let 
you saddéen by your disobedience those to whom you owe 
so much. @ 

“My child, you are all I have in the world; it is for you 
alone that I care to live; it is for you that I have suffered 
more, so to speak, than I could bear. It is in your hands 
now either to reward me with the deepest joy, or to render 
my life for ever unhappy. For that is what will certainly 
happen if you do not diligently and zealously prepare for 
some suitable career, if you do not show the good offects of 
the kindness and consideration with which I haye alway” 


treated you, if you are not better than boys brought- with 
restraint and severity.” À 


Jacobli was afterwards apprenticed to a commercial firm 
in Basle, the head of the firm being Felix Battier, who 
was a friend of Pestalozzi’s, and to whom, in 1787, he dedi- 
cated the fourth part of Leonard and Gertrude. But the- 
boy did not succeed either in his studies or his apprentice- 
ship. At Basle, moreover, symptoms of ill-health began to 
show themselves, and in 1790 he returned to Neuhof, where, 
iñ 1791, he married Anna Madeline Froehlich, of Bru g, the — 
daughter of the owner of Muligen. Their three first child- 
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_ ren died in infancy, but Gottlieb, born in 1797, lived till 
1863, and was the father of Colonol Pestalozzi, who is now 
a professor in the Polytechnic School at Zurich. x 
After his return to Neuhof, Jacobli suffered severely from 
erheumatism, his condition in 1797 becoming so grave that ~ 
it was thougl® he was dying. He lingered on till 1800 how- 
ever, in great pain, and with one side entirely paralysed, 
his wife and parents and the faithful Elizabeth 1 doing their 
e utmost to alleviate his sufferings. His mother, who hap- 
pened not to be with him when he died, made the following 
entry in her diary : * 


“Tt pleased God to take him to Himself by a painless death, 
May God’s peace be on him in the grave, and may the Divine 
pity welcome his soul. May God grant you, good and dear 
child, a rich compensation for all the pain you have endured, 
and may we, who have loved you so well, not be long before 
we join you. . . . Yet God granted me the joy of seeing 

- him once more at rest. As he lay in death the beautiful 
expression of his mouth showed that he had been received 
like an angel into heayen. Are not our prayers and eternal 
gratitude owing to Goa for His goodness? ” 


In the happy days of his childhood, Jacobli had planted a 
lime-tree near the south-west corner of the house, and for 
many years after his death his parents tended it with loving 
care. It has now been long neglected, but it isa big, thriv- 
ing tree, that the visitor to Neuhof loves to contemplate in 

_ memory of the poor child at whose expense the experiment 


” 


was made which has conferred such benefits upon humanity. 
J ATSAN 
1 An account of this heroic woman will be found at the end of the next — 


chapter, a 
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He receives into his house twenty-five poor children; great 
success of his first attempt. Iselin makes his enterprise — 
known, and recommends it to the public. Donations en- * 
able him to increase the number of children to eighty. 
Troubles caused by the unreasonableness of the parents ; 
great losses, followed by completeruin. In ill-health, and 
entirely without resources, he is saved by the devotion of a 
poor servant, 


WE have seen how Pestalozzi, on becoming a father, was 
filled with remorse for having forgotten the cause of the 
people in his care for the material ‘interests of his own 
family, and how he made up his mind afresh to devote 
himself to that work of patriotic philanthropy which had 
so forcibly appealed to him when he was still but a youth, 
We have seen, too, how his thoughtful experiments with 
his son had suggested new ideas and new principles of 
education which seemed to him to be particularly fitted for 
the regeneration of poor children, ‘ 

Struck by the child’s natural need of continual actiyity, 
and by the abundance and versatility of its physioi;intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, it occurred to him that by 
guiding all these powers aright, and by varying work in 
such a way as to prevent fatigue, it would be possible not 
only to teach children to earn their bread, but to cultivate 
their intellectual and moral nature at the same time. He 
thought, too, that a country life, in which the cultivation 
of the land was combined with some sort of handicraft, 
would provide the best means for teaching the poorest chil- 
dren that by their own strength, and with God’s help, they 
are capable not only of satisfying their own wants, but 
of contributing to the happiness of their family and country. 
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“Tt is not enough,” he would say, “for them to repeat 
eg heart that man was created in Gots image, and that, 
Nemastline mi die wu Chat Eat hai Dey sh isa 
ANNs imal im Nhs hearts with sudh Givine ‘ies us Ao Tee 
not merely above the ox that ploughs, but above the man 
clothed in silk and purple who lives nnworthily of his high 
destiny? 


e 

In his eyes, this was the only way of relieving the distress 
of the people; in all charitable institutions, which accustom 
the poor to eat bread they have not earned, he saw nothing 
but temporary remedies, which, in the end, do but aggravate 
the evil. 

e He held these convictions so strongly, and his desire to 
improve the condition of the people was so real, that he 
decided to carry out an experiment in his own house and on 
his own land, hoping in this way to make Neuhof the model 
and centre of this great work of regeneration. 

Having failed in his attempts to grow madder, and also 
in his attempts to establish a cheese-dairy, for which purpose 
he had laid down a considerable quantity of pasture-land, 
he had found it necessary to conduct his operations on a scale 
more consistent with his reduced means. But he still owed 

` some four hundred pounds of the purchase money, and had 

~ not only to complete his buildings, but to carry out the 
various improvements he had begun on the land. 

He had tried the system of paid workmen, but with very 
unsatisfactory results; he found that they seldom worked 
with a will, that they nearly always had inveterate vices, f 

=~, and hopelessly bad methods ; he hoped more, however, from 
2 tlrx.ehildren, who, brought up under his own roof, would 
owe hini'everything. 

He was determined then, at all costs, to undertake this 
new work. Many years afterwards, in the Song of the Swan, 
he spoke of his determination in these words : 


“Our position entailed much suffering on my wife, but 
nothing could shake us in our resolve to deyote our time, 
strength, and remaining fortune to the simplification of the 


instruction and domestic education of the people.” a 
e 
Tn the winter of 1774 the experiment began, and several 
e = f 
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children, some from the neighbouring villages, some mere 


vagrants from the roadside, went to live at Neuhof with 


- Pestalozzi, who clothed them, fed them, and treated them 


in eyery way as his own. They were always with him, 
sharing in the work of the garden, the fields, and the house, ə 
and in bad weather spinning cotton in a large ouj-house. 
Very little time was given to actual lessons; indeed the chil- 
dren were often taught while working with théir hands, 
Pestalozzi being in no hurry to teach them to read and write, 
convinced as he was that this is only useful for those who 
have learned to talk. He gave them constant practice in 
conversation, however, on subjects taken from their everyday 
life, and made them repeat passages from the Bible till thoy Á 
knew them by heart. 

This first experiment, which was made with not more than 
twenty children, was apparently a complete success. In a 
few months the appearance of the poor little creatures had 
entirely changed; notwithstanding the extreme simplicity 
of their fare, they looked strong and robust, and their faces 
wore an expression of cheerfulness, frankness, and intelli- 
gence, which, when’ they first arrived, had been entirely 
wanting. They made considerable “progress with their 
manual work, as well as with the lessons that were joined 
to it, taking great pleasure in both. All they did and said, 
moreover, seemed to express their appreciation of their bene- 
factor’s kind care for them. 

In this way the year 1775 passed. But the experiment, 
modest as it was, was far beyond Pestalozzi’s means, nor 
did the work of the children in any way suffice for the proper 
cultivation of his land, Many more were anxious to come, - 
it is true, and Pestalozzi longed to receive themy he 
could not do so without new domestic arrangements and 
increased expense. 


This experiment at Neuhof had been talked of far 
wide, and had excited the interest and 
men as were capable of appreciating the beautiful and noble 
thought that had suggested it. Money was offered to Pesta- 
lozzi to carry it on with, and he was advised to appeal to the 
friends of humanity for help to extend his undertaking, and. 
s0 make it a complete success. Ý 

, This advice he was not slow to follow, 
ning of 1776 hig appeal appeared in the 


ti and 
admiration of all such 


and in the begin- 
weekly paper, pub- — 
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lished by Iselin of Basle, entitled, Ephemerides of Humanity 
(p. 293). It ran thus: 


Appeal to the friends and benefactors of humanity to 
ə support an institution intended to provide education 
and work for poor country children. 

“I appeal to the friends and benefactors of humanity to — 
help me to’ maintain an institution which I can no longer 
maintain alone. ` 

“I have for a long time thought it probable that, under- 
favourable circumstances, young children might be able to 
earn their own living without undue labour, provided that 

nough capital were advanced to organize an establishment, 
in which they would not only live, but at the same time re- 
ceive a certain elementary education. I consider that any 
careful experiment in this direction would be of the highest 
importance for humanity. 

“Tn the poor district in which I live, I have been struck 
by the misery of children placed with peasants by the parish, 
I have seen them crushed by hard selfishness, and left for the 
most part without spirit or energy, I might almost Say with- 
out life in body or séul, and I have seen them grow i 

_ entirely devoid of those feelings and powers that make useful 
and upright men. As the situation of my property near 

Ibencretsidien seemed favourable for the purpose, I felt irre- ~ 
_ sistibly impelled to put my idea into execution. I thought 
= at first that my means would be sufficient, but I find now 

_ that they are not. Still, more than a year’s experiment has 
= Convinced me that now that the first difficulties have been 
Yoyounted, there is nothing to prevent my plan being 

carriéu saa successful issue. 


gth, and courage in a life of idleness and mendicity, 


Q 
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have, when once set to regular work, quickly recovered their 
health and spirits, and grown rapidly. Such is the effect 
of altered circumstances, and the absence of disquieting 
influences. 

“I have found that when taken out of their abject con- ' 
dition, they soon become kindly, trustful, agd syppaihoha; 
that even the most degraded of them are touched by kindness, 
and that the eyes of the child who has beet steeped in 
misery, grow bright with pleasure and surprise, when, after 
years of hardship, he sees a gentle friendly hand stretched out 
to help him; and I am convinced that when a child’s heart 
is thus touched, his whole moral nature is the better for it. 

“T have found, too, that living together in a well-manage | 
house not only lessens the expense of supporting these 
children, but increases their zeal for work, and encourages 
their proper development. 

“Had I but had the necessary means, I do not doubt but 
that I should have succeeded in my object and attained these 
two great and useful results: instruction adapted to the 
limited needs of ordinary workmen, and the rescue of chil- 
dren froin the very lowest conditions of humanity. The boy 
who only grows up into a vagaboiid, perhaps a criminal; 
the girl, who, without guide or support, prepares for herself 
a life of misery and dishonour; all, in short, who would 
almost inevitably be lost both for themselves and their 
country, these are they whom I was anxious to save, and 
whom I wished to prepare by education for a useful and 
active life. 

“From an economical point of view, and in many other 
respects, the position of my house and land seems admirab]; 
adapted for the purpose; but to this simple ap Ssabible 
scheme of agricultural education I unfortunately joined 
a great industrial and commercial experiment, and with 
culpable thoughtlessness, entered on paths entirely unknown 
to me, and engaged in undertakings of too varied and. com- 
plicated a character. These experiments did not answer 
my expectations, and I found myself suddenly deprived of 
resources on which I had thought I could depend, and in 
imminent danger of ruin. I had therefore to abandon com- 
merce and industry, and return, not too late I hope, to my 
original idea of simply educating children, 


ai But to-day I can no longer do even that without help, 
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and I accordingly submit my plan to the friends and bene- 
factors of humanity. 

“My prayer is that they will advance me a small sum 
yearly, for six years. After the tenth year, the money will 

ebe paid back in yearly instalments from the earnings of the 
workmen I have trained. 

“I promise that if I succeed in getting this help, I will 
abandon every other occupation, and devote my whole time 
and strength to the education of poor friendless children. I 
promise that the number of the children shall be regulated 
by the financial support I receive. I promise to teach them 
all to read, write, and cipher; I promise to give all the boys, 
so far as my position and knowledge will allow me, practical 


“instruction in the most prolitable methods of cultivating small 


plots of land, to teach them to lay down pasture-land, to 
understand the use and value of manures, to know the differ- 
ent sorts of grasses, and the importance of mixing them; the 
nature and use of marl; the effect, still disputed, of the 
repeated application of lime; the management of fruit-trees, 
and perhaps of a few forest trees. All this will come naturally 
out of the work connected with the actual needs ofethe house, 
and will not be a special study calling for increased expense. 
It will be the household needs, too, that will give the girls 
an opportunity of learning gardening, domestic duties, and 
needlework. ~~ 

: “The chief occupation in bad weather will be cotton- 
spinning. 

“T undertake to furnish all these children with suitable 
food, clothing, and lodging, and have already made many of 


“athe necessary alterations and arrangements in my house. 


“Zspromise to give the most conscientious attention to their 
religious instruction, and to do all I can to put gentleness and 
purity into their hearts. à 

“T have still to add that in support of my views I can 
point to the twenty children who are now living and working 
‘with me. They are in perfect health, and their happiness, in 
spite of hard work, has surpassed my expectations, Their 
general cheerfulness and courage, and the delicate feeling and 
affection of which several of them have given proof, fill me 
with great hopes for the future. Tho care and expense. of 
these children will continue to be mine alone,” Sa 


a Lan 
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Pestalozzi then promises to give a yearly account of the 
progress of his work, and asks to have it inspected, so that 
no money may he given unless his promises are found to have 
been faithfully performed. He then mentions a few names 
of prominent men who have already expressed approval of hig 
plan, and are prepared to give the necessary information to 
any who desire it. The appeal closes with these words: 


“Friends of humanity, notwithstanding all my mistakes 
and the injury I haye done myself by my precipitation, will 
you still give me your confidence, and support an undertaking 
which, though it is beset with dangers, is likely to have the 

happiest results, my past errors having taught me many, 
lessons. 

“ Neuhof, Koenigsfelden, December 9th, 1775, 

“J. H. Prsvanoz,”1 


Amongst the men of talent and influence who approved of 
the enterprise, none supported it with more zeal than Iselin, 
of Basle, the editor of the Ephemerides, a high-souled and 
noble-mirded man of whom hig country should be proud, Soon 
after Pestalozzi’s appeal had been mede public, [solin made 
tho following announcement in his paper : 


“We are happy to-state that Mr. Pestaloz has not ap- 
pealed for help in vain. The Council of Commerce of the 
Berne Republic, together with many private individuals, 


A have promised to support him, so that there is a reasonable 


The letters thus announced b Iselin, together wi i 
~of the establishment at Neuhof and Evias a aie 
ing, were collected from the Ephemerides, and published h 

Seyffarth in his complete edition of Pestalozzi’s works aeni 
viii.). These various documents throw a ney light on thig 
attempt to regenerate the working classes, regeneration no 
a SE 

*Pestalozzi's family often signed Pestaloz 


z f z or Pestaluz, probabl iv 
x n sig l voaz, probably to giyo 
a pE hae name eee reation more in keeping with the language of 
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less needed in many countries to-day. As their length un- 
fortunately does not allow us to give them in full, a short 
summary must suffice. z j 


K First letter to N. E. T. (Undated.) 


Pestalozzi poirts out that the defect of ordinary institutions 
for the education of poor children is that the children are not 
i brought up consistently with the position that they will pro- 

* bably occupy in after life; they contract habits which they 
will afterwards have to give up; they do not learn to be 
satisfied with merely having their most pressing wants sup- 
plied; they form no habits of steady application or frugality, 
because they know that whatever they may do, they cannot 
want for anything. 


Second letter, to the same, January 10th, 1777. 


Poor children must be brought up in private establishments. 
where agriculture and industry ave combined, and where the 
living is of the very simplest; they must learn to work 
steadily and carefully with their hands, the chief part of 
their time being devoted to this manual- work, and their 
instruction and educatiow being associated with it. 

The work of the children must pay for their keep; in this 
way they will be working for themselves, and their stylo of 
living will depend on the success of their work. 

But is it possible for children’s work to pay for their keep, 
and if so, under what conditions? Pestalozzi examines this 

question with the greatest care. 
He supposes an establishment receiving children at tho 
ge of eight or nine years and keeping them for six years. 
ho niéczzear he would admit twenty-five, the second fifteen, 
tho third fifteen, and so on each year till the total number of 
hundred pupils was reached. Then ho calculates for each 
ear, onthe one hand, the earnings of each child at cotton- 
ning according to his ago, on the other, the expenses of 
esta lishment, and from this calculation it results that 
fter the sixth year the establishment would have paid all its 
Paio and would be making a clear profit. : 
Pestalozzi then goes on to say that in his district, agri- 
re alone will not support all the inhabitants, and has to 
su P omentad by some form of industry, adapted to the: 
r conditions of the place. As to agriculture, very 


E 
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expensive operations are, of course, not possible for the poor ; 
all they can hope for is to have a small piece of land to culti- 
vate, the produce of which will provide for their houschold 
wants, and perhaps leave them something to sell. He there- 
fore teaches his children hardly anything but the cultivatien 
of vegetables, in which he finds that they take a great 
interest; afterwards, having seen how much can be got out 
of the land by steady and intelligent labour,” they will be 
eager to have some of their own. 
Pestalozzi then comes to the religious question. We will 
here give his own words: 


“What a terrible responsibility for the director, who, 
should he let the children forget their God, their Father, 
their Saviour, or fail to implant in them the faith in God’s 
revelation, which is our only support in trouble and the hope 
of the eternal life to which we are called, will surely be made 
to account for his neglect of these young souls! The director 
should be, as it were, a father to the children ; their progress 
in application and in wisdom should cause him a father’s 
joy; the daily improvement in their powers, their minds and 
hearts should raise his own character, and so be his reward; 


if this were not so, the work would not be worth his trouble 
and would profit him nothing.” 


Third letter, to the same. 


Neuhof, March 19th, 1777. 
gives an account of the results of his 
experiment for the past three years ; from which he concludes 
that success in his enterprise is not at all impossible, Br. 
instance, it is possible to make the work of the child- ga pay 
for their maintenance ; for the amount both of earnings and 
expenses has entirely justified his calculations. 

It is possible to encoura 


ge their growth and keep them 
strong and well on a very plain and inexpensive diet, for they 
eat hardly anything but vegetable food- 


and though the 
work hard, they are very robust; the strongest go about a 
summer bareheaded and without shoes or stockings, (Jacobli. 
tho director’s only son, is treated in the same way.) i 
t is possible in a very short time not only to make th 
o 
“moderately good workers, but at the same n 


ely time to teach them 
all that it is most necessary for them to know, : 
6 


Pestalozzi here 
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But there have been unforeseen difficulties: 

Ist. There are some children so accustomed to a vagrant 
life that they cannot be induced to give it up. 

2nd. There are some parents so ungrateful and unnatural 
that they will sacrifice the welfare and future of their children 
for the smallest Anmediate advantage; they come to Neuhof 
and entice them away the very moment they see that they 
are clean, in good health, well clothed, and in a position to 

* earn something. 

The past year has been a hard one for the establishment; 
Mrs. Pestalozzi has been seriously ill nearly the whole time. 
In spite of the greatest attention to cleanliness, several 
children have suffered from an infectious skin disease. There 
have also been twenty-four cases of measles in the house, all 
ending happily, however. Finally the crops have suffered 
three times from hail storms. 

But Pestalozzi is not discouraged ; he will never forsake 
the work, nor will his wife. But he thinks it can never 
prosper, or meet with complete success, unless, by formal 
agreements with the parents and by the help of the authori- 
ties, it is made impossible for any child to be taken away 
from the establishment bèfore his full time is up. 


<a 


A few words on the most degraded portion of humanity 
An appeal to the charitable to come to its assistance. 


Neuhof, September 18th, 1777. 


In this paper Pestalozzi gives a detailed account of a dozen 

“= of these poor children. They came to him ina state of such 

ieeede.tion as to excite almost as much fear as compassion ; 

they Sesmed absolutely incapable of doing anything but 
harm either to society, their families, or themselves. 

Many of them, however, were very intelligent, and nearly 
all have improved very much already, and are beginning to 
work ell enough to earn their own living. Judging from 
his experience, Pestalozzi thinks that even the weakest and 


most feeble-minded ones may be saved. ry 
But the director must be a father to them, no other re- ep 

lationship being really efficacious and salutary in this sort of S 

education. $ 


The children must remain in the establishment five or six` ~ 
years, and must be kept from the influence of their real 
$ a : 
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arents, whenever such infiuence is unmistakably pernicious. 
Pestalozzi has now thirty-six children in his house; this 
number will be increased next spring, and the financial 
$ position of the establishment will be thereby improved. 


e 
Educational Establishment for poor chil&ren at Neuhof 
in Aargau. (Undated.) 


A + 
This is a report addressed by Pestalozzi to the supporters 
t of his undertaking, in which he explains his plans and the 
difficulties that are still to be overcome, and begs them to 
continue their support, and to have the establishment in- 
spected by competent persons. 
The household numbers fifty, including the masters, work- 
Fiz men, and servants necessary for the proper education and 
3 training of the children and the proper cultivation of the land. 
The experience gained at Neuhof shows clearly that it is 
absolutely necessary to attach some conditions to the ad- 
$ mission of pupils, and Pestalozzi feels compelled to say that 
Kk in future he will receive no child without a formal agreement 
with the parents. Town children he will not admit at all, 
unless very young, for they are a constant source of trouble. 
Pestalozzi ends by repeating his determination to devote 
himself entirely to this work, 
Then follows a statement by the Berne Agricultural So- 
r ciety, in which the Society declares that, having had the 
establishment at Neuhof examined by well-known and com-- 
petent men, it has every confidence that Pestalozzi will make 


it succeed, and is glad to beable to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the public. 


Then comes a note by 


Statement, and offers to receive any donations for the Neuhof 
establishment, and forward them to Pestalozzi. 


Iselin, who corroborates the Soaisty's 


Authentic account of Mr. Pestalozzi’s Educa 
lishment for poor children at Neuhof, 
- the year 1778. 


tional Estab- 
near Birr, in 
F! This was a pamphlet published by 
Society, containing first a preface by the Societ; i ; 
„is almost word for word the same as the statements hevel iy 

Just summarized, and then an account by Pestalozzi himself, 


Signed: dea ae Pestalozze, Neuhof, February 26th, 1778 


the before-mentioned 


- 
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this new account is little more than a repetition of the 
others. At the end, Pestalozzi announces that he has received 
some sixty pounds in donations, thanks his benefactors, and 
begs the public to continue their support. 
a But the special interest of this pamphlet is that it contains 
a detailed, account of each of the thirty-seven pupils. As 
these detiils take us to the heart of the matter, and teach us 
more than ány number of generalizations, we shall give them 
-o word for word: 


“J have to-day in my establishment the following chil- 
dren: 

“4, Barbara Brunner, of Esch (Zurich), 17; admitted 
three years ago in a state of utter ignorance, but very in- 
telligent. Now she spins, reads, and writes fairly well, likes 
singing, is principally engaged in the kitchen. 

«9. rena Hirt, 15; t sctara. from Windisak 

“3, Maria Hirt, nit wo sisters, from Windisch. 

“rena has a weak chest; she spins well, is beginning to 
sew and write nicely. I am pleased with her character. 
Maria is younger and stronger, is quick at evorything, 
especially figures, andyspins remarkably well; she is quite 
strong shough for any work suited to her age. 

u E E West, i ; } two sisters, from Mandari $ 
_ “They came to me three years ago, terribly neglected in 
Dody and mind; they had spent their lives in begging. We sf: 
have had enormous trouble to make them in the least degree ms 
orderly, truthful, and active. ‘The ignorance of the elder, and g 
“>the depth of degradation to which she had sunk are scarcely ¢ 
“eredibla,, She is still idle, but her heart seems to haye been 
touched. She still feels the effect of her miserable childhood, 
and suffers from swollen fect and other ailments; she is ab- 3 
solutely incapable of out-door work. 

“The younger sister is intelligent and robust, but I tremble 
at her determined opposition to all good influences. Lately, 
however, I have seen, I fancy, some very slight traces of 
"improvement. She spins fairly well, and can do any sort of 
work either in the house or the fields, 

“6. Henri Vogt, of Mandach, 11; has been here three 
“years; can weave, is beginning to write, works hard at Frenci “> 
and arithmetic, is exact and careful in all he does; but he 
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seems cunning and deceitful, suspicious and greedy; has good 
health. 

“7. Anneli Vogt, of Mandach, 11, daughter of Jacob Vogt; 
likes work, spins well, sings prettily, is apt at figures, is 
strong and useful out of doors as well as in the house; has 
been here three years. » be 

“8. Jacob Vogt, her brother, 9; here three years. He is 
subject to accasional attacks of colic, one of the results of 
his wretched childhood. He is stubborn and very idle. 

“9. Jacob Kichemberger, of Brunegg, 13; was induced to 
run away six months ago, but came back after a long absence. 
He seems to have a good disposition ; he is intelligent, strong 
and useful in the fields; he is attentive, a good weaver, and 
is beginning to write fairly well. - 

“10, Lisbeth Renold, of Brunegg, 10; when admitted a 
year and a half ago she was so weak from want of proper food 
that she could hardly walk; has made great progress; enjoys 
good health now, and is very intelligent, but there is little 
hope of her ever being strong enough for work in the fields. 
She spins well and diligently. 

“11, David Rudolf, of Zurzach, 15; here a year and a half; 
weaves well, has a good disposition writes well, and takes 
pains with arithmetic and French. 

“12. Leonzi Hediger, of Endingen, near Baden (Aargau), 
14; has been here three years. He is a héalthy boy, strong 
and accustomed to working in the fields; the best weaver in 
the house; is beginning to write a little, and likes French. 
He is quick at everything, but ill-mannered and uncouth. 

“13, Francisca Hediger, his sister, 16; here three years; 
she spins, sews, and cooks equally well; she has all the“ 
qualities of a thoughtful, obedient, intelligent, anà honest 
servant. 


; 5 two sisters; both healthy, active 
“14, Marianne Hediger, ? y, 
tis. Maria Hediger, } and capable of house-work or 
“16. Friedly Mynth, of Bussy, near Aubonne, lived after- 
wards at Worblauffen, 10; has been here six months; she is 
very weak, and incapable of real work, but is clever in 
drawing, and has very artistic tastes. Inclined to fun; does 
_ Rothing but draw. 
~~ “1%. Susan Mynth, her sister, 9; healthy, very diligent 
and active, takes pleasure in her studies. f 
cJ a? 
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“48, Marianne Mynth, their sister, 8; a pretty child, in- 
telligent, very sensitive, and as whimsical and self-willed as 
her sisters; she is not strong enough for heavy work. 

“49. Babeli Baechli, 17; has been here three years; she is 
Very inattentive and thoughtless, and only useful for running 
errands; gf ver? little intelligence, but strong and healthy. 

“90, Jacob Bacchli, her brother, 15; here three years; is 
also inattentive and thoughtless; spent his childhood in beg- 
ging and idleness; weaves fairly well, and is beginning to 
write, but has no taste for French ; discontented and hard to 
satisfy. 

“91, Rudi Baechli, 10; here three years; remarkable for 

his taste for figures, good-nature, and calm earnesiness in his 
religious duties. 

“99. Maria Baechli, his sister, 8; weak both in mind and 
body. But it will be very interesting for humanity to seo 
that imbecile children, who, badly brought up, would have 
had nothing but the madhouse before them, may by tender 
care be saved from this sad end, and taught to earn a modest 
and independent livelihood. 

93. George Vogt, of Mandach, 11; here two years’; a very 
promising boy; takes paths with everything ; kind, intelligent, 
lively, healthy, and useful in the fields and in the house. 

«84. Henri Puchsli, of Brugg, 7; has only been here a few 
weeks ; seems intelligent. 

“95. Jean Maurer, of Stettlen, 15; here six months; strong, 
and very useful in the fields, weaves well, is fairly diligent, 
and has some power; but I am sometimes afraid that his 

_ simplicity and amiability are only a pretence. 

a £26. Anni Maurer, his sister, 12; of most uncouth man- 
ners, especially at meals; very slow and lazy, lies most un- 
blushingly ; spins well, but slowly and with much labour; is 
strong and healthy. ; 

97, Louis Schroeter, 15 ; very able boy, but unfortunately 
very deceitful; as he writes well, and has made great pro- 
gress with arithmetic and French, he is very useful to me; 
has an exceptionally good ear for music. : 

98, Babette Schroeter, his sister, 14; sews, Spms, and 
reads fairly well, is beginning to write. 


«29: Nanette Henti, 952 brother and sister. ras 


30, Gatton Henri, 8; 
“These children have lately been sent to me porn Schenken- 
: TE 
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berg by the head of the French colony, who generously pro- 
vided them with many necessaries. They are well-behaved 
and good-tempered; Gatton is very capable and vivacious, 
Nanette less so. They have never been accustomed to do any- 
thing, and their open and affectionate natures make it hard 
to set them to steady work so soon. But I am guite sure 
they will get on well, especially Gatton. > f 

“31. Suzanne Dattwyler, of Elfingen, 10; her unfortunate 
father is in pvison; she came to me half dead from want and 
trouble, but her bodily strength is returning in a surprising 
manner. She spins well; is very quick, especially at singing. 

“32. Suzanne de Tallheim, 10; natural child; has been in 
the habit of running away; is intelligent, but deceitful and 
capricious. Likes singing, spins well, has good health. 

‘33. Conrad Meyer, 10; 

“34. Lisbeth Meyer, 9; $ of Rohrdorf, near Baden. 

“35. Maurice Meyer, 4; 

“Came to me quite recently after a life of vagrancy. Con- 
rad is healthy; Lisbeth’s nature promises well; Maurice was 
in a terrible condition from want, but is beginning to regain 
strength. He seems intelligent. 

“36. George Hediger, 4; this child and the one last men- 
tioned are the only two children in the house who are still 
too young to earn anything by their work. 

“37. Henry Hirsbrunner, of Sumiswald, 12; this boy is 
very clever and attentive. I expect very much from him, if 
ouly, after having been a servant in the town, he can reconcile 
himself to our mode of life. Ho makes rapid progress, and 
has learned to write better in a few days than others who 


have been learning for months. 
‘ 


rÉ 
‘In the management of the establishment and care of the 
children, I get very valuable help from Miss Madelon Spind- 
ler, of Strasburg, who is both highly gifted and of un- 
tiring activity. I have, besides, a master to teach weaving, 
and two skilled weavers; a mistress to teach spinning, and 
two good spinners; a man who winds for the weavers and 
teaches reading at the samo time; and two men and two 
women who are almost always employed on the land.” 


-ami These quotations give an exact and complete idea of what 


the establishment at Neuhof was like till the spring of 1778, 
_ When Pestalozzi considerably increased the number of his 
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children, hoping in that way to improve the financial con- 
dition of his undertaking. But the step had just the contrary 
effect, or rather, it had no effect in stopping the ruin which 
was already imminent. 

e At this time, the grave evil that Pestalozzi was attempting 


to cure was very widespread in the district, as is evident , 


from tlfe large number of children brought to him (at one 
time he had’as many as eighty), and from the utter demoraliza- 
tion of both children and parents. 

To many of the children their vagrant, idle life had be- 
come more than a habit, it had become almost a necessity ; 
they hated the steady, hardworking life to which they were 
now called ; nor did the simple, frugal fare make up to them 
for the dainties that had sometimes fallen to their share, and 
so they became rebellious and dissatisfied, and only thought 
of escaping. 

The parents, who had expected to be more than compensated 
for the loss of what their children had been able to beg, 
encouraged them in their discontent, and threatened to take 
them away from Pestalozzi in order to profit by their earnings 
themselves. s 

Yet these were chiléren, who had arrived covered with 
rags and vermin, whom Pestalozzi had made clean and tidy, 
and with whom he shared his meals, “ giving them the best 
potatoes, and keeping the worst for himself.” 


“ Every Sunday,” he said, “my house was filled with a | 
set of beggarly parents, who, not finding their children’s - 


.. position answer to their expectations, and as if to encourage 
them in their discontent, treated me with such insolent 
Per . . > 

hign-handedness as was only possible in an establishment 

having neither official support nor imposing exterior.” 


To make matters worse, many children ran away, escaping 
in thg night, and carrying off the Sunday clothes that Pesta- 
lozzi had given them. Soon, too, the complaints of the parents 
reached the ears of the supporters of the work, subscriptions 
foll off, and public interest in the establishment considerably 
lessened. Pestalozzi, however, was not discouraged, but 


worked on almost beyond his strength, daily adding sacrifice _ 


to sacrifice, and in ill health and misfortune faithfully sup- 
ported by his noble-hearted wife. But he felt gt last, though 
i i = 
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too late, the absolute necessity of calling in the help of able 
and experienced men to make up for his own deficiencies, 

The heroic struggle was prolonged for two years, but at 
last, in 1780, resources and credit being alike exhausted, an 
enterprise, to which the husband and wife had devoted their’ 
last strength and their last shilling, had to de finglly aban- 
doned. SUUN 

Of the experiment which ended thus unhappily, nobody 
will deny the importance, seeing that the sore it was in- 
tended to cure is still open and smarting to-day. Pestalozzi’s 
work at Neuhof serves better than anything else, perhaps, 
to show the character of the man. The idea was his own, 
and was not only the dream of his youth, but remaines 
throughout his life the favourite subject of his thoughts; 
even at eighty years of age he still had hopes of renewing 
the experiment, and carrying it to a successful issue. 

How much good has the experiment done? Alas, ver 
little! And yet there haye been men in Switzerland who, 
following the principles of the master, but avoiding his 
mistakes, have applied his methods to the education of 
orphans’ and the regeneration o 


f vicious children, with very 
considerable success. y 


The reader will not haye forgotten the state of miser 
and corruption of the country district round Nouhof, when 
Pestalozzi opened his house to the vagrant children. When 
in 1869 we visited the Spot, still free from railways and un- 
known to tourists, we found the land well cultivated, the 
people hard-working and comfortable, no beggars, and good 


schools, The immense improvement which had taken place 
in those ninety 


failed in his practical attempt to ri 
of his ideas, and of the princip! 
not remained without result. 
dust is fertile. 


Pestalozzi was now as poor as the beggars who had excited 
his pity; he had absolutely nothing left. He had acted like 
one who, without thinking whether his strength will suffice, 


plunges into the water to save a drowning man, and sinks 
with him. His friends, however, 


aise the people, the influence 
e which inspired him, had 
There are some ruins whose 


came to his rescue, and 
„kept his home together for him, $ 


oya 


We have not been able to find any 


ment which must then have been made between the ruined 


trace of the arrange- — 


é 


years proves that although Pestalozzi had, 
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philanthropist and his creditors. The bare facts are that the 


land, with the exception of an acre or two, was let for the 


benefit of the creditors, but that Pestalozzi still remained 
the owner of Neuhof, and still lived in the house. His wife’s 
*bad health, however, rendered hex incapable of attending to 
her housghold duties, and he himself, disheartened, awkward, 
and wofn out in mind and body, was hardly able to provide 
the barest necessaries; indeed, before very long, they were 
without food, fuel, or money, and suffering from cold and 
want. 

But while in this state of terrible distress, the sad family 
at Neuhof happily received the most providential help, thanks 

eto an act of devotion that is worthy of being told in all 
countries and in all ages. It isonce more a poor servant who 
sacrifices herself—this time, however, without having even 
been asked for help, and for people who are almost strangers. 

Elizabeth Naef, of Kappel, belonged to a family that had 
won distinction in the religious wars, and had obtained the 
right of citizenship in Zurich. She had known something 
of Pestalozzi through having been in the service of one of 
his relations, and now, her master being dead, she iio sooner 
heard of the disaster aif distress at Neuhof than she hurried 
to the assistance of the afflicted family. 

At first Pestalozzi refused her offers of help, being unwill- 
ing to involve in his own trouble a woman who, though pos- 
sessing nothing, would easily find some light work elsewhere, 
and be sure of a comfortable, quiet life. He was afraid, too, 
that she would be scandalized by finding his habits in religious 
matters somewhat different from her own, she being accus- 

.tomed to pray or sing hymns all day long, a practice with 
which Pestalozzi had no sympathy. But he was unable to 
shake Elizabeth’s determination, and at last consented, saying, 
“Well, you will find, after all, that God is in our house too.” 

The devoted woman found Neuhof in the most terrible state 
of disorder, and lost no time in setting to work. She saw to 
the garden, dug up a bit of land with her own hands, every- 
where restored ‘cleanliness, order, and productivity, and in 
this way provided Pestalozzi and his family with the means 
of subsistence they lacked. 

Tt was Elizabeth who served as the type for the character- 
of the braye, active, clever, gentle and devoted woman in 


We 


A 
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Leonard and Gertrude. Councillor Nicolovius, of Berlin, in Beet 
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an account of a visit he paid to Neuhof, in 1780, refers to her 
in the following terms :— 


“I should like,’ said Pestalozzi, moved by his gratitude 
and admiration, ‘to give you some idea of this woman’s quiet“ 
activity, that you may always have a picture of hey in your 
mind, What I am going to say may perhaps seem too strong, 
and yet I am not ashamed to say it. God’s sun pursues its 
path from morning to evening, yet your eye detects no move- 
ment, your ear no sound. Even when it goes down, you know 
that it will rise again, and continue to ripen the fruits of the 
earth. Extreme as it may seem, I am not ashamed to say 
that this is an image of Gertrude, as of every woman who 
makes her house a temple of the living God, and wins heaven 
for her husband and children.’ 1 

“I was anxious to see the woman to whom he owed so 
much. As she did not appear, Pestalozzi took me to the field 
where she was working, and asked her a few questions, that 
I might have time to contemplate her. The same evening, 
he said, ‘Knowing all she does for us, you will not be sur- 
prised to‘hear that she eats at our table. I hope you will not 
mind her doing so to-night.’ But she did not come, and was 
so unwilling to do so that at last I went myself and begged 
her to come so earnestly that she could not refuse, Her 


whole being seemed aglow, if I may say so, with humble 
modesty.” 


Fröhlich, of Brugg, who, in his Recollections of Pestalozzi, 
also speaks of Elizabeth, tells us that the author of Leonard 
and Gertrude had so much confidence in her judgment, that 
he often read her passages from his writings, especially those 
which portrayed character, for the sake of haying her 
opinion. é 

Ramsauer,’ too, in his letter to Principal Zahn, 
follows : 


speaks as 
a 


“I know the housekeeper who was the original of Ger: 


1 This passage occurs, word for word, in “ Leonard and Gertrude.” 
* Ramsauer was a poor orphan, who, after having been brought up by 
- vestalozzi, at Burgdorf, became one of his most distinguished assistants, 


He was afterwards a fervent Pictist, and the tutor of the Princesses of 
Oldenburg. 6 
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trude very well, having lived under the same roof with her 
at Yverdun for eleven years. Pestalozzi said to me one day, 
‘I know that after my death she will be more honoured than 
I; indeed, if it were not so, I should turn in my grave and 
þe unhappy in heaven; for, had it not been for her, I should 
have been dead long ago, and you, Ramsauer, would not have 
been what you are!’ She was certainly a remarkable woman, 
though entérely without education.” 


In 1801, Elizabeth, after nursing poor Jacobli like her own 
son throughout his long illness, married Krusi, the brother 
of Pestalozzi’s indefatigable colleague, and from 1805 filled 
the post of housekeeper at Yverdun, where she was a general 
efavourite with the pupils. 

The material distress from which Elizabeth had rescued 
Pestalozzi was not, however, the most painful result of his 
disaster. All hope of carrying out his generous intention 
seemed gone for ever. He had lost the confidence of his 
fellow citizens, and people, seeing him pass, exclaimed, as they 
shrugged their shoulders, “Poor wretch! He is less capable 
than the most ignorant labourer, and yet he talks of, helping 
the people!” Even his own friends no longer believed in 
him; they felt, indeed, deep sorrow for him, but avoided 
meeting him as much as possible, finding it too painful to talk 
to a man whom thoy still loved, but whom they could neither 
help nor console, and who seemed doomed to end his days 
either in the workhouse or the madhouse. 

The unfortunate man suffered still more from the thought 
of the misery he had brought on his wife, especially when 
he saw how uncomplaining she was, and how she sought to 
lighten his troubles by redoubling her attentions and tender- 
ness, On one occasion, when Anna and Jacobli had prepared 
a surprise for him on his birthday, he cried : 


~“ Ah, you.do too much ; but I am grateful to you for think- 
ing 6f me. I am deeply grieved that the mistakes of my 
youth should haye brought you to this painful position, and 


yet I would say, Let us not abandon the struggle we have ” 

-been chgaged in so long, but calmly and firmly carry it on to > 

the end. There is a God above who smooths the difficulties 2 

of lifo for some, but chains others to their misery. Hows = 

can we fight against the stern decrees of fate better than by i 
e a 
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remaining upright and calm amid the storms that surround | 
us?” 


Another passage that belongs to this time of misery and 
humiliation runs thus: K 

“Christ teaches us by His example and doctrine tó sacrifice 
not only our possessions, but ourselves for the good of others, ; 
and shows us that nothing we have received is absolutely © 
ours, but is merely entrusted to us by God to be piously em- 
ployed in the service of charity.” 


It was thus that he acted, the noble-hearted man, and 
one cannot help wondering whether the Puritan theologians 
aho attacked him for heterodoxy were better Christians than 

e 


Tt was Elizabeth who had rescued Pestalozzi and his family 
from destitution, but it was Iselin who now inspired him with 
fresh courage to pursue his work, that work which the world 
thought finished, but which in reality had hardly begun, 
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Iselin inspires him with new courage, and urges him to write. 
The “Evening Hour of a Hermit? First volume of 
“ Leonard and Gertrude.” “ The Education of Ohildren in 
@ the Home.” The continuation of “ Leonard and Gertrude.” 
Relations with Leopold of Tuscany and Joseph II. of 
Austria, “The Sumptuary Laws.” “ Christopher and 
Eliza”? “On Legislation and Infanticide.” “The Swiss 
News.” Obliged to work on his land for a living. His un- 
published manuscript on “ The Causes of the French Revo- 
lution.” Correspondence with Nicolovius and Fellenberg ; 
relations with Fichte. “An Inquiry into the Course of 
Nature in the Development of the Human Race.” Merit as 
a writer, ki 
THE failure of the undertaking at Neuhof had not changed 
Pestalozzi’s belief in the possibility of raising the people by 
education, but it had for the time deprived him of all means 
of putting his ideas into execution. His dejection was so 
Erans as to affect his health, and almost to endanger his 
life, : 

But although the experiment had not succeeded, Iselin 
ssti]l believed in the excellence of the idea which had prompted 
it. He accordingly came to Pestalozzi, and sought to rouse 
him from his despair by offering to help him bring before 
the public the views he had been unable to carry out. | 

_ After Iselin’s death, Pestalozzi thus expressed his admira- 
tion &nd gratitude for his lost benefactor : 


“He was a man to the end; whatever was human attracted ` 


him, and he had moreover a wonderful faculty for finding it 
out, wherever and under whatever mask it lay concealed. 


Tt was in this way that, at the end of his life, he discovered > 


me, bringing me warm-hearted encouragement at a time when 
others shrugged their shoulders as I passed, and those who. 
à G 
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r tion of my name. It 
ved me could but groan at the men ‘ : 
ae then that this man came to me with smiles and comfort 


this man who was at once my father, master, helper and 
deliverer.” 


e 

Jozzi’s experiments, which had now lasted five years, 

Tea concn fmt mneh; always in contact with the. children 

of. the people he wanted to save, he had seen them just as 

they were; by his steady work, varied experiences, and per- 

sistent efforts, he had got to the heart of the question he 

wanted to solve; his very errors, by bringing new light, had 

only strengthened him in his convictions. As he himself 
says: 


“Even while I was the sport of men 
T never lost sight for a moment of the object I had in view, 
which was the removal of the causes of the misery that T 
saw on all sides of me. My strength, too, kept on increasing, 
and my own misfortunes taught me valuable truths. Iknew 
the people as no one else did. What deceived no one else 
always deceived me, but what deceived everybody else de- 
ceived me no longer. . . , 

“T say to-day, with deep gratituae to God 
own suflerings that have enabled me to understand the sut- 
ferings of the people and their causes, as no man without 
suffering can understand them, I suffered what the people 
suffered, and saw them as no one else saw them, and, strange 
as it may seem, I was never mo 


re profoundly convinced of 
the fundamental truths on which Thad ba 


sed my undertaking 
than when I saw that I had failed {27a 


G 
who condemned me, 


, that it is my 


The speedy and complete ruin of hig work at Neuhot, 
though sad in many ways, was on the whole a good thing 
both for Pestalozzi and the world 


; For if it had been at all 
successful, this man, in his efforts to be a father to the 
fatherless, would have worn himself out in a sphere of 
activity which was not his true vo 


cation, and for which he 
had little capacity, and education perh: 


1i 3 aps would still be 
awaiting its reformer. 
Not being in a position to make an 


I 0 y more practical experi- 
_ — ments, but being very anxious to p 


ut his ideas before the 


! Letter to Gessner, dated Burgdorf, 1801. 
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public, Pestalozzi, in 1780, wrote the Evening Hour of a 
Hermit. This was his first educational work, and is by no 
means one of the least important, but it is very little known, 
and, like many others, is wanting in Cotta’s edition of his 
Writings. Published first by Iselin, in his Ephemerides, it 
was aftemsvards reprinted by Pestalozzi in a weekly edu- 
cational” paper he published, in 1807, and is to be found 
in Seyffarth’s complete edition of his works. 

The Evening Hour of a Hermit is a collection of short, 
pithy aphorisms, all bearing on the same subject, and form- 
Ing, as a whole, a complete statement of the author’s views 
as to the raising of the people by education. There are a 
hundred and eight of them, but wwe shall only quote those 
which seem to us the most important, taking advantage of 
the numbers prefixed by Seyffarth, to show their relative 
position in the work. 


Evenine Hour or A HERMIT. 


1. “Man, whether on a throne or in a cottage, is by nature 
always the same; but what is he? Why do not wise men 
tellus? Why do not the best minds find out what their 
own race really is? Does the peasant use oxen without 
learning to understand them? Does not the shepherd con- 
cern himself with the nature of his sheep ? 

2. “And you who employ men, who say that you govern 

them, and lead them, will you not tako as much pains as the 
peasant for his oxen, the shepherd for his sheep? Is your 
wisdom the knowledge of your race? Is your goodness the 
gnlightened goodness of shepherds of the people? 
_ 8. “ What man is, what he needs, what raises or degrades 
him, what strengthons or weakens him, that should be known 
alike by the leaders of the people, and by the inmates of the 
humblest cottage. 

8. All the pure and beneficent powers of humanity are 
neither the products of art nor the results of chance. They 
are really a natufal possession of every man. Their develop- 
ment is a universal human need. x 

10. “ The infant whoso hunger has been satisfied learns in 
this way the relations between its mother and itself ; love 
and gratitude are awakened in its heart before their names 


strike its car; the son who eats his father’s bread, and warms | 
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himself at his father’s hearth, acquires in this natural manner 
the salutary knowledge of his filial duties. _ 5 

12. “Man! in thyself, in the inward consciousness of thine 
own strength, is the instrument intended by Nature for thy 
development. - 

21. “The path of Nature, which develéps tha forces of 
humanity, must be easy and open to all; education, which 
brings true wisdom and peace of mind, must be simple and 
within eyerybody’s reach, : 

22. “ Nature develops all the forces of humanity by exer- 
cising them; they increase with use. 

23. “The exercise of a man’s faculties aud talents, to be 
profitable, must follow the course laid down by Nature for the 
education of humanity. 

24. “This is why the man who, in simplicity and inno- 
cence, exercises his forces and faculties with order, calmness, 
and steady application, is naturally led to true human wis- 
dom ; whereas he who subverts the order of Nature, and thus 
breaks the due connection between the different branches of 
his knowledge, destroys in himself not only the true basis 
of knowledge, but the very need of such a basis, and becomes 
incapable of appreciating the advantages of truth. 

26. “ Thou who wouldst be a father to thy child, do not 
expect too much of him till his mind has been strengthened 

by practice in the things he can understand; and beware of 
harshness and constraint. 

26. “ When men are anxious to go too fast, and are not 
satisfied with Nature’s method of development, they imperil 
their inward strength, and destroy the harmony and peace of 
their souls. a 

27. “When men rush into tho labyrinth of words, for- 
mulas, and opinions, without having gained a progressive 
knowledge of the realities of life, their minds must develop 
on this one basis, and can have no other source of strength. 

28. “ The schools hastily substitute an artificial method of 
words for the truer method of Nature, which knows no hurry, 

— is content to wait. In this way a’ specious form of 
Boerne is produced, hiding the want of real inward 
_ si€ngth, but satisfying times like our own. : 
36. “Man! if thou seekest the truth in this natural order, _ 
thou wilt find it as thou hast need of it for thy position and i 
for the career which is opening before thee. 3 
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40. “The pure sentiment of truth and wisdom is formed 
in the narrow circle of our personal relations, the circum- 
stances which suggest our actions, and the powers we need 
to develop. 

* 49. “ The performance of acts which aro contrary to our 
inward semse offright takes from us the power of recognising 
truth, afd our principles and impressions lose in nobleness, 
simplicity, and purity. : 

50. “ And thus ali human wisdom rests on the strength of 
a heart that follows truth, and all human happiness on this 
feeling of simplicity and innocence. 

60. “A man’s domestic relations are the first and most 
jmportant of his nature. 

61, “A man works at his calling, and bears his share of 
the public burdens, that he may have undisturbed enjoyment 
of his home, 

62. “Thus the education which fits a man for his pro- 
fession and position in the State must be made subordinate 
to that which is necessary for his domestic happiness. 

63. “The home is the true basis of the education of 
humanity. $ 

64. “It is the home*that gives the best moral training, 
whether for private or public life. 

70, “A man’s greatest need is the knowledge of God. 

71. “The purest pleasures of his home do not always 
satisfy him. 

72. “His weak, impressionable nature is powerless without 
God to endure ccnstraint, suffering, and death. 

94. “God is the Father of humanity, and His children are 
immortal. 

135. “Sin is both the cause and effect of want of faith, 
and is an act opposed to what a man’s inmost sense of good 

and evil tells him to be right. ‘ 

168. “Tt is because humanity believes in God that I am 
contented in my humble dwelling. b r 

= „ 1%. “I base all liberty on justice, but I see no certainty of 

= justice in the wořld go long as men are wanting in E 

‘ness, piety, and love. 3 i 
178. “The source of justice and of every other blessi 


_ the world, the source of all brotherly love amongst men, lies _ 
= in the great conception of religion that we are the children 


of God. 


4 


+ 


_ generation that, in spite of 
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180. “That Man of God who, by His sufferings and death, 
restored to men the sense that God is their Father, is indeed 
the Saviour of the world, His teaching is justice itself, a 
simple philosophy of practical value for all, the revelation of 
God the Father to his erring children.” à 


The Evening Hour does not seem to have aroused much 
attention; indeed, the great majority of people were incapable 
of appreciating its real merit. It was a more popular book, 
and ono written in an easier and more agreeable style, that 
first gave Pestalozzi a literary reputation, and drew him out 
of his retirement. 

About this time the Zurich Council, anxious to put thin 
on a more modern footing, had drawn up certain regulations 
concerning the dress of the officials who maintained order in 
the town. To Pestalozzi, who was always strongly attached 
to old-fashioned simplicity, the change thus introduced seemed 
most ridiculous, and one day, in a humorous vein, he wrote a 
satire on the plan for “changing crooked, dirty, and unkempt 
guards into erect, clean, and tidy oncs.” He sent the paper 
to Zurich, to his friend Fiissli the bookseller, whose brother 
the painter, happening to see it one Gay, was so struck by it 
that, after reading and re-reading it, he exclaimed, “ To a man 
who can write like this, his pen is a fortune in itself!” Thig 
opinion, confirmed by other competent judges, gave great 
delight to Füssli, who repeated it to Pestalozzi, at the same 


time urging him to write. Tho solitary of Neuhof was little 
inclined to take the advice, belii 


of ever succeeding as an author. 


“ For ten years,” he said, “I have read nothing, and lived 
only with ignorant people. I could hardly write a sentence 
without a mistake.” But at last he allowed himself to bo 
persuaded. “I would even have made periwigs,” he said 
afterwards, “ to get bread for my wife and child.” 

He accordingly set to work to read Marmontel’s Moral 
Tales, and had made as many as seven successive attempts 
jginitate this style of composition, without*being at all satis- 

ed with his work, when suddenly the idea occurred to him 


to draw a picture of the peasants he knew so well, He would 
faithfully paint their vices and their poverty, but he would 
also faithfully paint the elements of moral and physical re- 


all their degradation, they still 


eving himself quite incapable 
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retained, and in this way he would still be working towards 
his favourite end. 

This sudden conception was the saving of his work. From 
this time he wrote without trouble and without stopping, 
without even preparing a plan beforehand, and Leonard and 
Gertrudg Towed from his pen in one unbroken stream. Too 
poor to bey paper, he wrote between tho lines in an old 
account book, and in a few weeks the book was completed, 

He then asked a friend to read it. Tho friend did so, and 
pronounced it interesting, but horribly incorrect, and “ want- 
ing in literary style.” As he further offered to correct it for 
him, Pestalozzi gratefully accepted the offer; but when his 
AIS. was returned, it was little more than a string of high- 
sounding phrases, the peasants talking like pedants, and all 
the truth and naturalness having disappeared, 

Pestalozzi naturally could not consent to publish the work 
thus disfigured, and in his embarrassment was on the point 
of giving up all idea of doing so, when another of his friends 
came to his rescue. This was Iselin, of Basle, who, under- 
standing the real value and bearing of the manuscript, pre- 
pared it for the press by correcting the mistakes, and 
persuaded Decker, a bookseller in Borlin, to undertake its 
publication. The price Decker paid Pestalozzi was rather 
less than a shilling a page. 

Leonard and Gertrude appeared in 1781 ; it was the 
first of the four volumes which afterwards formed the com- 
. Plete work. It had an immediate and immenso success ; 
` most of the papers praised it, and extracts were inserted in 

many almanacs. The Agricultural Society at Berne ad- 
eressed a letter of congratulation to the author, with a gift 
of fifty florins, and a gold medal of the same valne. On the 
medal was a crown of oak, with the words: Civi optimo. 
Though Pestalozzi was now visited and made much of by 
numbers of distinguished people, he retained all his simple- 
mindédness. It is even said that one day, having been 
invited out to dinner, and his host having sent his carriage 
for him, he made the footman sit in the carriage beside an 
Charles de Bonstetten pressed him to come to his country- 
house to Stay, and several other influential people made simi- 
lar overtures to him, but he refused to leave Neuhof. 
Leonard and Gertrude is but a simple story, though 
graphic and tggching, of that village life which Pestalozzi- 
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knew so well. Leonard is an honest fellow, full of good 
intentions, but fond of drink. At one time his love for his 
wifo and children, whose ruin he is causing, induces him to 
make the best resolutions; at another, the influence of bad 
companions drags him into evil again. Gertrude, his wife, 
is an excellent mother, gentle, hard-working, an. sensible. 
By dint of hard work, patience, and perseverancs, she saves 
her family by saving her husband. The bailiff, Hummel, 
who is also the village innkeeper, is a cunning, unscrupulous 
man. He takes advantage of his position to get foolish men 
to his house to drink and run into debt, and then hastens 
their ruin, that he may grow rich on the spoil. Arner, the 
new squire, is a man of noble ideas, and a generous heart; 
it is he who supports Gertrude in her trouble, and bafiles the 
plans of the bailiff, 

In Leonard and Gertrude the characters are so admir- 
ably drawn that, after having read the book, we seem to 
know all the personages as well as if we had lived with them. 

- That, however, is not its chief merit. In Pestalozzi’s view, 
this story was only another way of popularizing his ideas, by 
showing how education can raise the people and make thom 
happy. Into Gertrudo’s mouth he puts his views as to the 
method in which children should be taught and made to take 
part in the work of the home, and he uses Arner to prove 
how much can be done by a kind and enlightened adminis- 
tration towards helping and improving the moral condition of 
the poor. But the story is so life-like that the intention to 
teach never appears. 

Tt is not surprising, then, that the public read it simply as 
a healthy and interesting novel. Their very praise showed 
Pestalozzi that he had not yet attained his end. He accord- 
ingly wrote another hook, intended to show the uso that 
might be made of Leonard and Gertrude in the education 
of children, and to bring out more clearly tho lessons it 
contained. Its title was: The Instruction of Children in 
the Home. ‘This book was nover printed, either because 


Pestalozzi was not satisfied with it, or because he foresaw 
A ; £ es 
that it would he very little read. $ Bae 


Niederer, however, who 
atone time had the MS. in his possession, stavak ute 
lished a part of it in his Notes on Pestalozzi. The first 
chapter runs as follows: ; 


a 
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CHAPTER I.—A man whose heart is good, and who yet 
makes his wife and children very unhappy. 


„ There is one woman in Bonal who brings up her children 

better than all the others. Her name is Gertrude (1); her 
husband, ho if a mason (2), is called Leonard (3). They 
have (4) seven children, who (5) work from morning till 
evening, and are obedient, good-tempered, clean, careful, and 
fond of each other. The father’s failing (6) is that he often 
allows himself to be enticed to the inn, where he sometimes 
acts (7) like a madman. 

(8) The village where this family has the misfortune to 
live has been so demoralized for more than thirty years, that 
(9) ee of the present inhabitants care neither for law nor 
gospel. : 

The fault is really (10) due to the late squire, who died 
a few weeks ago, This (11) man took less interest in his 
people than (12) in his dogs and game, with the result that 
(13) there is nothing but misery in his villages, and that 
they are filled with men who suck the very heart’s blood of 
the people. The worst of these blood-suckers (14) is Hummel, 
the bailiff of Bonal. His house is full every day (15) of 
cunning scoundrels, whose sole occupation and amusement 
it is to lay snares for simple, honest folk, and rob them of 
their money. They know the good-natured Leonard (16), 
whom they encourage to drink and gamble, and so deprive 
him almost daily of the fruit of his toil (17). But he always 
repents bitterly the next morning, and (18) his heart bleeds 
when he sees Gertrude and her children without bread (19). 
He dares not look Gertrude in the face; his eyes fill when 
he takes one of his children in his arms, and he often weeps 
bitter tears in secret. 

Gertrude is the best wife in the village, but (20) as 
Leonard cannot resist the seductions of the inn, she and her 
children (21) are in danger of losing father and cottage, 
of being separated, and of falling into the direst poverty. 

(22) Gertrude sees the extent of the danger, and is sore 
troubled by it. She cannot forget it for a moment, and when 
bringing grass from the meadow, or hay from the barn, or 
when filling her spotless pails with milk, she has always 
present with her the same terrible thought (23) that meadow, 
barn, cow, nay, her very cottage may soon no longer be hers. _ 
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y r childr By ra stle to her 
When (24) her children surround her and nest 

bosom eels is still greater, and often (25) when her 
precious little ones are folding their innocent hands in 
prayer to the Father in heaven, her heart is rent with 


ish, € o ; 
Qo) Hitherto, however, she had succeeded in hiding from 
her children her silent tears, but (27) when, onthe Wednes- 


day before Easter, her husband was even later than usual © 


in coming home, she could not restrain her grief. Tho chil- 
dren noticed her tears, and cried with one accord (28), “ Oh, 
mother, you are crying!” (29) With grief on their faces 
they clung about her, sobbing aloud in their terror. For the 
first time the very baby looked into his mother’s eyes with- 
out smiling, for he saw in them nothing but despair. (30) 
Gertrude, feeling that her heart must break, burst out into 
loud sobs, the children weeping with her. (31) At this 
moment the mason opened the door unperceived, for (32) 
Gertrude had hidden her face in the bed. (33) The chil- 
dren did not notice him either; they had no eyes for 
anything but their mother’s grief, and clung about her in 
helpless wonder. And thus their Sather found them. 

(84) God in heaven sees the tears of the afflicted, and 
puts an end to men’s sorrows, and (35) it was this goodness 
of God that now made Leonard a witness of this most painful 
scene. (36) As, pale and trembling, he stammered a fow 
broken words, the mother and children became aware of 
his presence. (37) The children’s sobs at once ceased. 
“Mother, mother,” they cried, “here’s father come home!” 
It is thus that when a wild flood or devouring fire ceases its 


ravages, the first terror subsides, and is succeeded by a 
dumb, calm sorrow. 


QUESTIONS. 

(1) What is the name of the woman in Bonal who brings 
up her children better than all the rest? (2) What is her 
husband’s name? (3) What is he? (4) How many chil- 
dren has he? (5) How do the children behave? (6) What 
is the father’s failing ? (7) How does he often act when he 
is at the inn? (8) What is the state of the village? (9) 
What is the result of this demoralization? (10) Whose 
fault is it chiefly? (11) Why is it his fault? (12) What 
did he consider more than his people? ete., etc. af 
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Insrructive TRUTHS, 

1. Children who are well brought up are obedient, good- 
tempered, clean, tidy, and affectionate. i 

2. In the ale-house men sometimes act like madmen, 

3. It if the same with towns and villages as with indi- 
viduals: demoralization ends in unhappiness. 

4. Demoralized men respect neither law nor gospel. 

5. The more demoralized a country is, the more is it 
infested by clever scoundrels whose only occupation and 
livelihood ‘consists in cheating honest, simple folk out of 
their money. 

6. He who thinks less of his inferiors than of his dogs or 
preserves, is the cause of much eyil in the world, and incurs 
a grave responsibility. 

%, There is a certain kind of repentance which has no 
reality, and is without effect on men’s actions. 

8, A bad conscience deprives men of the power of helping 
themselves, 

_9, A bad father brings a thousand troubles on his’ wife 
and children. : 

10. When children ate good and thoughtful, kind and 
God-fearing, their troubles cause their parents doublo pain. 

11. God who is*in heaven puts an end to man’s distress, 


_ Such was the beginning of the great work by which Pesta- 
ozzi hoped to show the public that Leonard and Gertrude 
was not merely a tale, but a popular manual of education for 
every age. 

The author, however, gave up the idea of publishing it, 
and we cannot help thinking that ho was right. But he was 
anxious to continue the story he had begun with so much- 

success, and in 1783 a second volume of Leonard and 
Gertrude appeared, in 1785, a third, and in 1787, a fourth. 

- The fourth volume was dedicated to Felix Battier, a 
merchant in Basle, by whose help he had been able to con- 
tinue at Neuhof,"after the failure of his first experiments. 

F In this dedication, dated the ist April, 1787, Pestalozzi 

_ expresses himself as follows: 


_- “My friend! you found me a bruised plant by the way- 
- side, and you preserved me from being trodden under foot. - 
Read these pages, and accept my thanks, for my most im- > 
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portant views would never have ripened without your help. 
The burden of my experiences is still heavy upon me. — 
still have the picture of my work before me, but only as in 
a dream. As long as I breathe I shall keep my end steadily 
in view, and shall only be happy in so far as I succeed in 
realizing the ideas which inspired my first under.akings.” 


o 
The four-volume work contains a complete account of the t 
regeneration of the village of Bonal, the result of the com- 
bined effects of law, religion, education, and a careful 
administration. Pestalozzi called it, Leonard and Gertrude : 
a Book for the People, but “the people” took very little 
notice of it. The numerous readers of the first volume had 
enjoyed it simply as a novel, without in the least caring for 
the lessons it contained. The three other volumes, in which 
the action is less sustained and less dramatic, and in which 
educational, economical, and social questions occupy a vory 
large place, had much less success. They had no interest 
for any but the most thoughtful people, and even thought- 
ful people found parts of them beyond their comprehension, 
so far was their author ahead of his time. The reforms he 
advocated were then felt to be eùtirely impracticable, and 
yet most of the great economical and moral improvements 


of which Switzerland is proud to-day were suggested by 
Pestalozzi in this book. 


We find, for instance, the abolition of commonage, the 
division of unproductive parish-land, only requiring the care 
of an owner to become a source of wealth, the redemption 
of tithes, the institution of savings-banks, the organization 
of reformatory schools, the abolition of hanging, and, lasHy, 
the establishment of good primary schools, caring no less for 
moral than material needs. But for some of these reforms 
Switzerland had to wait thirty years after the publication 
of Leonard and Gertrude, for others sixty, for others 
eighty. 

Taba Zinzendorf, the Austrian Minister of Finance, had 
vainly endeayoured to induce Pestalozzi to go to Vienna. 
On the 26th of April, 1784, after receivi 


ng the continuation 
of Leonard and Gertrude, he wrote to him as follows: 


“Your plans and efforts for the education of the poor, and 
the reform of vicious children, and more particularly what- 
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ever you think necessary for the instruction of the people, 
and whatever you think should form the object of legis- 
lative measures, will have a great importance in my eyes, 
and I shall receive with the greatest pleasure everything 
you write on this subject.” 2 


5 
And, again, on the 19th December, 1787, he writes : 


“T have read the fourth volume twice. From page 164 it 
is of the deepest interest, and develops views of great im- 
portance for-all legislation affecting the masses. To carry 
out your ideas, the first thing to do would be io attempt to 
get Arner’s views shared by the whole of the nobility, who 
are almost the only owners of property, that they might have 
both the inclination and courage to bring their children up in 
his spirit side by side with the country children, and be con- 
tent to live on their estates.” w, 


In his reply of the 18th January, 1788, Pestalozzi says: = 


“A few statesmen and magistrates have indeed praised - 
che fourth volume, but the mass of readers have found it, very 
uninteresting from page 164. . . . 

“ Education being the centre from which everything should 
start, the State should consider this the most important part 
of its work, and make everything else subordinate to it. If 
this matter is properly attended to, the private interests of 
sovereigns will be the more easily looked after, and the of 
relations between the local and central authorities will be ? 
all the more satisfactory. 

“Tet us hope that those who are the leaders of humanity 
wiil soon arrive at the conviction that human progress and 
improvement is their chief, nay, their only concern. For 2 
my part, I am certain that sooner or later the difficulties 
in the way of such an education of the people as I desire 
will vanish, and that princes themselves will be the first 
to encourage it, and lend their assistance to those who are 
the most capable of directing it aright.” 1 f 


We have lately re-read the four volumes of Leonard and : 
Gertrude, after a long interval, and have been much struck pte 


We havo borrowed these extracts from Pompée’s interesting work, 
“ Studies of tho Life and Works of J. H. Pestalozzi,” Paris, 1850, 
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ichness, truth, and variety of the views which have 

LA ete hidden there for ninety years. In the strength 
of Pestalozzi’s convictions and in his deep sympathy with 
misfortune in any shape, lies the secret of the eloquence and 
real pathos of his writings. It may be said that his intel- 
lect borrows its breadth and sagacity from his hgart, for it, 
is his heart that fills him with such intelligent sympathy for 
the suffering, the weak, and needy, — i 

It is worthy of notice that in this picture of the vices 
of a degraded people, complete as it is in other respects, 
Pestalozzi makes no mention of impurity. He is as silent 
about libertinism, and everything connected with it, as 
if his countrymen had been all saints, and nowhere will a 
single word be found which might not be read by anybody. 

In the first volume a few lines haye been replaced by 
dots, and the author explains in a note that this passage was 
suppressed because a child of ten on hearing it read aloud 
exclaimed that it was “very rude.” 


A French translation of the first volume of Leonard and 
Gertrude, by the Baroness de Guimps, was published at 
Geneva by J. J. Paschoud, in 1826, and a new edition was 
brought out a few years ago. It.is much to be regretted 
that the three last volumes have not yet been translated. 

Cotta’s edition of the complete works published towards 
the end of Pestalozzi’s life does not include the whole of the 
fourth volume of the first edition of Leonard and Gertrude, 
the reason being that the author wanted to revise the last 
part of it, make certain additions, and write a sixth part, 
an intention he did not live to carry out. In the recent 
edition published by Seyffarth, Leonard and Gertrude is in 
five parts, but the fifth part is merely a reproduction of tne 

fourth volume, which appeared in 1787. 

Whilst Pestalozzi was working at Leonard and Ger- 
trude, he wrote four other works, which were published 
from 1781 to 1783, and of which we have not yet spoken, 
because we were unwilling to interrupt what we had to say 
about the book which made his literary reputation, 

In 1779 a Society in Baslo had offered a prize for the best 
essay on the following subject: Mow Sar is it advisable to 
set a limit to personal cxpense in a small Sree state where 

x commerce is the foundation of prosperity 2 Twenty-eight 
essays were sent in, and the judges divided the prize bo- 
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tween a professor, named Meister, and Pestalozzi, who were 
both from Zurich, and were old schoolfellows. In 1781, 
Pestalozzi’s essay, with two others, was published in 
pamphlet form by the Society that had given the prize. 

In this paper Pestalozzi pronounces an absolute condem- 
nation of swnptuary laws in general, for reasons which wa 
need hardty repfoduce, seeing that this question has long 
heen settle’, and has little interest for us to-day. At the 
same time he pleads forcibly for liberty in commerce and 
industry. He also deplores the increase of luxury, and 
suggests means by which it may be stopped. These means 
must be purely educational, for coercion, prohibition, and 
regulation could only do harm. In this way the question 
which had been proposed, and which at first sight seemed 
entirely foreign to Pestalozzi’s work, brings him back to his 
favourite theme of education. 

He would have education fill both heart and mind with 
such high aspirations that men should no longer be capable 
of finding pleasure in the refinements of material life. He 
would have the rich love the poor so well as to hesitate to 
flaunt before them pleasures which are not within their 
reach. He would have rulets and public bodies cease’ to set 
the example of ostentatigus and useless expense. 

The foregoing is but a poor summary of the chief ideas 
which make this.essay, written before the second volume 
of Leonard and Gertrude, still interesting to us. : 

In 1782 Pestalozzi published Christopher and Eliza ; 
My Second Book for the People. But this title decoived 
the public. They expected to find another story as graphic 
and interesting as the volume of Leonard and Gertrude 
that they had just read, whereas the new work was nothing 
but a commentary on the earlier one. 

The aim of the author was to bring out and develop the 
lessons contained in the first volume, lessons which his 
readers had missed. He had chosen the form of a dialogue 

~ between Christopher and Eliza, a husband and wife who 
read a chapter of Leonard and Gertrude every evening in 
the presence of their son Fritz and their old servant Joost. 
In this way Pestalozzi directs attention to a number of 
important considorations, all bearing on the morals, comfort 
and happiness of the people. . 

But the reading of this hook requires a more sustained 


ó 
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mental effort than most people are capable of, and even many 
who might have profited by it, but who began to read merely 
for the sake of amusement, soon abandoned the attempt. 

Pestalozzi here made the same mistake that he often made, 
a mistake, indeed, which on more than one occasion proved 
fatal to his attempts to propagate his doctrine. The truths 
which he himself held, as it were, intuitively, seemed so 
simple and self-evident, that he could not understand how 
other minds could fail to grasp them, and never doubted 
that he would be able to spread them by writing popular 
books. 

Christopher and Eliza did not succeed because both aim 
and form were bad. In matter, indeed, it was perhaps 
better than Leonard and Gertrude, being richer in im- 
portant views on education and other social questions, many 
of which views are still of value to-day. But it was pro- 
bably Pestalozzi’s opinions in matters of this sort that 


hindered the success of his book amongst educated people, 
for such opinions must at that time have been very offensive 
to the upper classes, He points out, for instance, that tho 
corruption of those who are ruled generally results from the 
corruption of their rulers, and that the vices of the poor 
are too often caused by the vices of tho rich, ideas, we think, 
which no one would dare to condemn to-day so absolutely 
as was done ninety years ago. i 

It was after having failed to reach his end with Chris- 
topher and Eliza that Pestalozzi wrote the continuation 
of Leonard and Gertrude. 


We must here mention a publication of Pestalozzi’s on a 


dignant. At first he refused to believe in the possibility 
of such a crime against nature, but when upon inquiry 
he found that infanticide was not or 


nly possible, but frequent, 
civilized and 
en to commit crimes so 


s amongst savage nations. 
Accordingly, in 1780, after a long study of the question, 
he wrote a pamphlet, entitled, On Legislation and, Infanti- 
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cide ; Facts and Fancies, Investigations and Portraits. The 
preface of the first edition, which was published in Frankfort 
and Leipsic in 1783, concludes thus: 


“I have considered this subject for many years, and I 
am convinced that my view is the right one. But I know 
two things: in“the first place, that I am weak and cannot 
see far; ‘tnd, in the second, that truth, as men see it, is 
never entirely free from error, and that no road goes quite 
straight to its mark. And so I earnestly hope that what is 
false in my opinions, as well as what is true, may be made 
perfectly clear.” 


The title of this work is misleading, since the author only 
speaks of legislation to show the harm it has done, and its 
powerlessness to prevent immorality and the crimes to which 
immorality leads. He declares in a note that his object is 
to give an answer to the question: What are the best means 
for preventing infanticide? In his opinion these means are 
purely educational, educational that is in the widest sense, 
and he would have parents, teachers, clergymen, and magis- 
trates lose no opportunity of using their influence to reform 
the manners, opinions,° and conduct of people of all ages. 
The work is divided as follows : 


1. Introduction. 

2. General causes of infanticide, resulting from legislation 
and social relations. 

3. Examination of special causes. Eight cases. 

4, Results of this examination, corroborated by quotations 
from official records of trials for infanticide. 

5. Means for prevention. 


We shall soon have occasion to return to this work, for 
in the interval which elapsed between its composition in 
1780, and its publication in 1788, much of it was printed in 
the pages of the Swiss News, a periodical started by Pesta- 
lozzi about this time, and of which we must now give some 
account. j 

At this period of his life, when no practical undertaking 
was any longer possible to him, Pestalozzi was indefatigably 
active with his pen, and always in the direction of his one 
great object, the improvement of the condition of the people 
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by education. Eager to seize every opportunity of reaching 
his end, he was often working at several different subjects 
at the same time, and as what was written first was not 
always published first, it is sometimes hard to determine the 
exact chronological order of his works. : 

As tho best means for making his views more widely 
known, Iselin had advised him to publish a newspaper. 
Accordingly, on the 8rd of January, 1782, thers appeared 
a paper, consisting of sixteen duodecimo pages, with the 
title, the Swiss News. This paper continued to appear 
every Thursday till the end of the year, and the whole of it 
forms two volumes, which aro very rare and very little 
known, 

The contents are of a most varied nature, including, amongst 
other things, short moral stories, dialogues, fables, and verse. 


dress. The farther he gets, the more cl 
his plans of reform, so that the interes 
tinually increasing. 
As early as tho second number there is a fragment of the 
essay on infanticide, which, together with his other writings, 
uished princes 
of the time. The Emperor Joseph II., for instance, and the 
Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, both enduavoured to apply 
Pestalozzi’s views to the improvement of the condition of 
arly to the reform of penal legis- 
lation and of prison discipline, and with this object instructed 
their ministers to communicate with the author of Leonard 


Numbers 19 to 24 of the Swiss News contain a schem, 
for a penitentiary system so completo in every detail, that 
it might have been drawn up in the middle of the present 
century, and indeed might still be consulted with profit, 
The author supposes that a prince, whom he does not hesitate 
to call Duke Leopold, has consulted Arner (the lord of Bonal 
in Leonard and Gertrude), as to the hest_system of State 
prisons. Pestalozzi first gives the Duko’s letter, and then 

er’s reply, which is doubtless the same as that he made 
to the Grand Duke at the request of his Minister, 

Unfortunately for the Grand Duchy, Leopold was soon 
called to teplaco Joseph IT, on the throne of Austria, but he 
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had already done an immense amount of good, and there 
is every reason for thinking that the influence of Pestalozzi’s 
ideas may be traced in the admirable institutions which for 
along time placed Tuscany in the vanguard of civilization, 
and thanks to which the plains of the Arno are still culti- 
vated by the flower of the Italian peasantry. 

But if is education that occupies the chief place in the 
Swiss Néizs. In very many things Pestalozzi still-shows 
himself to be a disciple of Rousseau, though his popular and 
practical spirit, and the weight he attaches to moral and 
religious development already separate him widely from the 
Genevan philosopher. The quotations that follow will bo 
a sufficient proof of this: 
® 

Volume ii., page 11. “ Everything that raises humanity 
to purer pleasures is of use to man, who is certainly destined 
to develop all the powers which have been given him, and 
thus to rise to the height of whatever circumstances can 
favour and utilize this development.” 

Page 24. “In this state of things, rulers and teachers 
have only to guide the progress of the knowledge and pleasures 
of the century with all the power and wisdom they possess, 
in order that the people may loso nothing that is still good, 
may thoroughly understand their duty, and gladly do what- 
ever enables theif to live.” 

Page 157. “ Why, oh men, do you serve God, if it is not 
to sanctify yourselves and free yourselves from sin, to which 
you are the more inclined the less you fear God and the 
less you serve Him. The service that you render to God 
preserves you from your greatest dangers. It is thus a 
Service that you render to yourselves, and is only true in 
so far as it is useful.” 

Page 158. “ Your God and Saviour seeks to lead you by 
victory over your passions to a wise knowledge of life, and 
by a wise knowledge of life to the worship of the invisible.” 

Page 159. “Love is the only real worship that man can 
offer to God, and the only source of real faith. Love alone 
leads man to life; without it the earth holds nothing but 
death and perdition. The man without love is without hope. 
He who is a slave to envy, hatred, and anger, falls into 
despair. A man’s best powers forsake him if he love not his 
brother, and he cannot love his brother if he have no revyer- 
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ence for God. And thus the forgetfulness of God is a cause 
of weakness and death.” 2 

Page 167. “Oh, my country, may you be enabled to recog- 
nize that it is the domestic virtues which determine the 
happiness of a nation.” i 

Page 171. “On the throne and in the ccitage-man has 
an equal need of religion, and becomes the most a cetched 
being on the earth if ho forget God.” 3 y 

Page 173. “See what a mortal man is without God; 
he has nothing on earth because ho hopes for nothing in 
heaven; whereas he who fears God has everything on earth 
because he hopes for everything in heaven.” 

Page 209. “The child’at his mother’s breast is the weak-. 
est and most dependent of human creatures, and yet he is 
already receiving the first moral impressions of love and 
gratitude.” 

Page 211. “Morality is nothing but a result of the de- 
velopment in the child of these first sentiments of love and 
gratitude. 

“The first development of the child’s powers should como 
from his-participation in the work of his home, for this work 
is necessarily what the parents understand best, what most 


are most competent to 
teach. ` 


` 

“But even if this were not so, work undertaken t 
real needs would be just as truly the surest found 
good education. ; 

“To engage the attention of the child, to exercise his judg- 
ment, to open his heart to noble sentiments, is, I think, the 
chief end of education; and how can this end be reached so 
surely as by training the child as early as possible in the 
various daily duties of domestic life ? 

“Nothing makes a greater call on the attention than work 
in general, because without close attention no work can be 
well done ; but this is especially true of work which children 
can do in a house, for it varies continually, and in a thou- 
sand ways, and compels them to fix their attention on a great 
number of different objects. 

“ Further, it is by doing all sorts of work at an early age 
that a man acquires a sound judgment; for if his work is to 
succeed, the different circumstances under which it hag to’ be 

one must be thoroughly understood ; nor can the child help 
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ation of a 
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being struck by the fact that failure results from errors in 
judgment. 

“ Finally, work is also the best means of ennobling the 
heart of man, and of preparing him for all the domestic and 
social virtues. For, to teach a child obedience, unselfishness, 
and patience, Pdo not think anything can be better than 
work invhich he engages regularly with the rest of the 
family. 

“ As a general rule, art and books would not replace it in 
any way. The best story, the most touching picture the 


child finds in a book, is but a sort of dream for him, some- - 


thing unreal, and in a sense untrue; whereas what takes 
glace before his eyes, in his own house, is associated with 
a thousand similar occurrences, with all his own experience 
as well as that of his parents and neighbours, and brings him 
without fail to a true knowledge of men, and develops in 
him a thoroughly observant mind.” 


We must now quote a passage from the Swiss News, in 
which we find the first trace of a thought that became the 
fundamental principle of Pestalozzi’s method of education, 
the analogy, that is, between the development of the moral 
and intellectual man, and the physical development of the 
plant; in other words,'the organism of education. 

In volume i., page 407, we read: 


“Summer evening! Who can describe thee, when thou 
comest at last, after a day of oppressive heat? Everything 
that breathes rejoices in thy freshness; everything that 
breathes has need of thee. The roe leaves his hiding-place 
in the forest to graze and breathe more freely in the open. 
The flocks, too, gambol with enjoyment in the cool pastures, 
and man, weary with the heat of the day, lies down till the 
sun return. 

“Summer day! ‘Teach this worm that crawls on the earth 
that the fruits of life are formed amid the heat and storms 
of our globe, but that to ripen, they have need of the gentle 
rains, the glittering dew, and the refreshing rest of night. 
Teach me, summer day, that man, formed from the dust of 
the earth, grows and ripens like the plant rooted in the soil.” 


One more quotation from the Swiss News and we have 
done. In a few lines towards the end of the introduction, 


o poor. He had 
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Pestalozzi paints one of the most touching and original 
features of his own character. He had been reproached with 
being still somewhat of a child, and he replies : 


“ I hope to remain so to the grave; itis so pleasant to be 
still a child, to believe, to trust, to loye, to be sorrysfor your 
mistakes and folly, to be better and simpler than xnaves and 
rogues, and at last, by their very wickedness, wiser, It is 
pleasant to think nothing but good of men, in spite of all 
you see and hear, to still believe in the human heart, even 

` though you may be deceived every day, and to forgive the 
wise as well as the foolish of this world, when each, in his 
own way, would lead you astray.” Q 


The two volumes of the Swiss News are certair 
the most remarkable productions of Pestalozzi’s genius; the 
richness, originality, and independence of his thought, freo 
as yet from all foreign influence, are there displayed in all 
their fulness, 

We -have said that the paper was chiefly concerned with 
education. At first sight this does not seem true, but the 
fact is that the author is considering the broad question of 
the general education of humanity in its rolation to man- 
ners and customs, social systems and governments, and hence 
politics occupy a large share of his attention, 

But Pestalozzi was asking for reforms, and reforms were 
distasteful to the educated portion of his readers, Amongst 
other things, he advocated the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, a measure which, thanks to the Grand Duke Leopold, 
had already had good results in Tuscany, but for which 
Switzerland perhaps was not yet ready. However this may 
have been, subscribers began to fall off, and at the ond of 
the first year the paper had to be discontinued. 

With the fourth yolume of Leonard and Gertrude, 
published in 1787, closes the first series of Pestalozzi’s 
writings. Ten years of silence are about-to follow, in the 
course of which the great French Revolution will be accom- 
plished, giving a new phase to the literary activity of the 
philosopher of education. Let us pause, then, a moment, and 
examine the position he had now reached, 

The starting-point of his work had been his pity for the 


seen that the eyil cannot be cured either 


nly one of 
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by charity, legislation or preaching. Education seemed to 
him the only eifective remedy, but he saw that an education 
was wanted which, based upon the child’s daily life, should 
set in action all the powers for good contained in germ in his 
nature, and keap him continually employed. This is why he 
wished ¢o combine instruction with manual labour, feeling 
that such a combination, if made living and attractive, would 
bo not only a means of livelihood, but a strengthening and 
salutary exercise for heart, mind, and body. 

Having failed in his attempt to give the world a practical 
example of this mothod of regeneration, he tried to make it 
known by his writings, and explained it in such a way as to 

make it clear, he thought, to everybody, and capable of being 

carried out in every village and every family. But then 
various obstacles occurred to him: first, the mechanical 
methods of education and religion, then custom and prejudice, 
and various other hindrances which were more or less con- 
nected with the social and political system of his time. It 
is these last obstacles that he is attacking every time he 
touches on polities. > 

As for the mechanical methods of education which were 
generally in use at that time, they disgusted the child with 
work, filled his head with nothing but words, and left him 
incapable of doing anything without help. Pestalozzi’s object 
was to find a simple, natural, efficacious system to replace 
them. The search for such a system had already occupied 
him a long time. It became more and more the chief work 
of his life, and finally ended in the reform which has immor- 
talized his name. 

At the time of which we speak, he had already recognized 
several very important principles of his method. For instance, 
the true starting-point is in personal impressions, whether 
physical or moral. Words, rules, and regulations should not 
come till afterwards. Hence, practice in talking before 
reading. For the child, religious impressions, prayers, 
reading of the Bible, but no catechism, no dogmatic teaching. 
His tendency to compare the education of the child to the 
development of the plant was already visible, and this com- 
parison, which is profoundly true, implies the idea of organic 
development not only in the physical man, but in the intel- 

-lectual and moral man, And this idea is just what distin- 
~ guishes Pestalozzi from those who preceded’ him; the old= 
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rofessed to build up upon a child a complete structure 
ei and arali Tio new contents itself with 
merely giving the necessary support, direction, and means 
of activity to the child’s faculties, which, left to develop by 
themselves, will produce a perfect man. $ : 

After 1787, Pestalozzi remained ten years wishout pub- 
lishing anything. ‘The chief reason of this silenus was the 
necessity for providing food for his family, for, notwithstand- 
ing the success of his first book, his writing did not enable 
him to live. In the first place, he was writing for an idea, 
and not for the public taste; and, in the second, if a man 
is to make money, even as a writer, he must possess a certain 
commercial aptitude, which, as we know, Pestalozzi was 
entirely without. Lavater was perfectly right when he said 
to Mrs. Pestalozzi: “If I were a prince, I would consult 
your husband on everything connected with the improvement 
and happiness of my people, but I would not entrust him 
with a single farthing to spend.” Indeed, after publishing 
all the books we have mentioned, Pestalozzi was just as poor 
as ever. He had, however, recovered his health and strength, 
and wow, for the sake of his wife and child, he set to work 
again on his land, with his wonted energy and enthusiasm. 
But his attention was soon diverted by the French Revo- 
lution which had just burst upon the world, and which 
he was inclined at first to consider a fortunate circumstance, 


and likely to remove many an obstacle to the reforms he was 
meditating. A short essay on the causes of the Revolution 
which he wrote at this time remained unpublished till 1872, 
when it was discovered by Seyffarth and printed at the end ; 
of the sixteenth and last volume of his edition of Peostalozzs — 
works. Pestalozzi had given the manuscript to Mrs. Niederer, 
who, at her husband’s death, had given it to Krusi, whose 
son, Doctor G. Krusi, entrusted it to Seyffarth. Mrs. Niederer . 
herself had originally intended to publish it, and in 1846 had 
written an introduction, in the course of which occurs the 
following striking passage : $ 

“ Pestalozzi, the enthusiast and prophet, whose whole long 
and troubled life was spent in the cause of education, once 
said to me: 


“Tn another fifty years, when these times h 


ave passed 
away and a new generation has taken our place, 


whén Europe 
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has been so undermined by a repetition of the same mistakes, - 
and by the terrible consequences of the ever-increasing EF 
misery of the people, that the very foundations of society are 
shaken, then perhaps will the lesson of my life at last be 
understood, then will the wisest come to see that it is only 
by ennobliag men that an end can be put to the discontent 
and suffe?ng of the people, and to the abuses of despotism, 
whether on the part of the many or the few.’ s 

“Wor twenty years now the earth has covered the mortal 
remains of this remarkable man, and more than half a century 
has elapsed since he wrote down his inmost convictions in 
this essay. 

“Tf he did not publish it in his lifetime, it must undoubt- 

ly have been because there was then some danger in 
speaking thus openly, and because he was unwilling to im- 
peril in the least degree the educational work to which he 
was devoting his life.” 


An analysis of the Causes of the French Revolution would 
take us too far. Pestalozzi’s own words, as quoted by Mrs. 
Niederer, must suffice to show the aim and importance of this 
short work. ° 

But although Pestalozzi was attracted to the Revolution 
at the outset, he was soon shocked by the wild crimes per- 

etrated in France in the name of the principles of 1789. 
te his youth he had thrown himself into the fecal reforms 
at Zurich with all the ardour of a revolutionary, but now 
his horror of violent revolutions was no less great than his 
enthusiasm for peaceful progress. He thus found himself 
insrathor a false position between the opponents and friends 
of the Revolution, so he merely looked on in silence, and 
devoted all his energy to the cultivation of his land. : 

During this long period Pestalozzi only left Neuhof twice. In 
1792 he went to Leipsic to see his sister married, and turned 
the occasion to advantage by visiting several German Training 
Schools, with which, however, he was not at all satisfied. It 
was at this time also that he made the acquaintance of Klop- 
stock, Goethe, Wieland, Horder, and Jacobi. About a year | 
later he passed a few months at Richterswyl with his mother’s e 
brother, Doctor Hotz, from whose house he addressed to-his 
friend Nicolovius, of Berlin, the letter which has so often been 

quoted torprove that he was not a Christian. , 
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This friend of the poor and destitute, who had ruined him- 
self at Neuhof in his attempt to come to their rescue, found 
in Nicolovius a man who, being in thorough sympathy with 
his views, and warmly attached to the cause that he himself 
had so vainly sought to help, seemed likely to render him 
valuable assistance. The two men thus becãīme great friends, 
Pestalozzi telling the other all that was in his hea i. J 

We translate the whole of Pestalozzi’s letter, as much of it, 
that is, as has ever been published. It will be seen that in ~ 
his simple-mindedness and extreme conscientiousness he judges 
himself with unnecessary severity. ‘This, however, is not the 
only occasion on which he did himself a similar injustice. 


o 
“ Richterswyl, October 1sż, 1793. 
“My friend! Lost in the torrent of my life, I have drunk 
but little at those pure sources whence the wisest and best 
men draw such Divine strength when they make the sanctifi- 
cation of their being the first concern of their lives. My 
work, alas ! is all sullied by love of self and vulgar desires. 
“Ft is true that from my youth up I have always been 
eager and zealous for all that is good, but the mire of the 
world through which I had to make my way had another law 
that I knew not, and for which I was unprepared, so that at 
the critical moment of my maturity I was laden beyond my 
strength, unsettled and thrown out of harmony with myself. 
And so I followed tho dead path of my century, wavering 
between my feeling, which led me to religion, and my judg- 
ment, which kept me away, and letting my heart’s religious 
ardour cool, without, however, deciding against religion. s 
“Tn the matter of God’s relations with man, I like neither 
the poor wisdom of books, nor the observation of angles by 
which Lavater sought to supplement it. Truth, indeed, lay 
hidden within husks which repelled moe, and as I did not find 
that it brought men any certain comfort or satisfaction, it 
gradually lost the essential strength that the fear of God lends 
to calm and noble souls. And so, feeling that I was lacking 
in all that most purifies our human powers, the stupefaction 
that followed my short-lived dream of education entirely 
destroyed my peace of mind, and deprived me of my inward 
strength. My mistakes in administration in this matter long 
kept me the slave of an error, or rather of a haif-truth, of 
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which I had made an idol, and in the unspeakable sorrow 
which was the consequence of this idolatry, vanished what 
little strength of religious feeling I had ever had. 

“T cannot then and must not hide the fact that truth, as 
I apprehend it, is founded upon the earth, and is far from 
reaching the sullime heights to which faith and love can raise 
humanity, You know Glulphi’s! opinion; it is also mine. 
I doubt, not because I look on doubt as the truth, but because 
the sum of the impressions of my life has driven faith, with 
its blessings, from my soul. 

“Thus impelled by my fate, I see nothing more in Chris- 
tianity than the purest and noblest teaching of the victory 
of the spirit over the flesh, the one possible means of raising 
dur nature to its true nobility, or, in other words, of establish- 
ing the empire of the reason over the senses by the develop- 
ment of the purest feelings of the heart. 

“That is what I take to be the essence of Christianity, but 
I do not think many men are capable, from their nature, of 
becoming true Christians; in fact, I believe men in general 
to be as incapable of reaching this true nobility as of worthily 
wearing an earthly crown. F 

“T believe Christianity to be the salt of the earth; but 
however highly I value this salt, I believe that gold, stone, 
sand, and pearls have an independent value, and that every- 
thing must be considered in itself. I believe even that the 
very mire of the earth has its laws and legitimate rights quite 
independently of Christianity; and though I am well aware 
of the narrowness of my point of view when, in my search for 
truth, I limit my investigations to these laws and these 
rights, my voice still seems to me like a voice crying in the 
wilderness to prepare a way for Him who is to come. Some- 
times, indeed, I seem scarcely to know either what I am doing, 
or whither I tend, and yet I find myself irresistibly driven 
to say what Ido; and however much I may suffer from the 
fatal circle which encompasses me, and from which there is 
no escape, everything I say isat least in earnest. I stop then 
far short of the perfection of my own character, and know 
nothing of the heights to which T foresee that humanity may 
some day rise. But enough for the present, my friend, of 
the defects of my Christianity. . . 


Q 1 In Leonard and Gertrude. re 
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‘& “I am at present at Richterswyl. Doctor Hotz has left 
P home for some months, and during his absence I am staying 
} in his house, with no business to attend to, and no one to 
a disturb me. Rejoice, my friend, at the happiness which is 
to be mine for a time.” 

It was now that Pestalozzi began his correspox.ence with 
Fellenberg, the celebrated founder of the Hofwyl institutions, — 
His letters give us valuable information as to the view he ~ 
took of the French Revolution, and as to the hopes, and more 
especially the fears, with which it filled him for Switzerland. 
Pellenberg had just the qualities which Pestalozzi lacked ; 
he was practical, prudent, firm, and a good administrator. 
Could these two men have worked steadily together, tho 
success of the philanthropic enterprises in which they were 
both engaged would probably have been ensured ; but even 
their great friendship was powerless to keep two such different 
natures long in harmony. Pestalozzi’s generous enthusiasm 
was wounded by Fellenberg’s cold reasoning, and the almost 
rustic simplicity of the Zurich democrat accorded but ill with © 
the ‘Somewhat ostentatious dignity of the Bernese patrician, 
Fellenberg several times offered him help in his troubles, but 
the perfect sympathy and understanding which alone would 
have made it possible for the two men to undertake a work 
in common never existed between them, 

The letters we are a 


PESTALOZZI TO FELLENBERG. 
“ Neuhof, September 15th, 1792, 

“Dear and noble friend! Thank you once more for the 
many proofs you have given me of your friendship. I am 
greatly rejoiced at the thought of spending a few weeks with 
you at the beginning of November. Betweon now and then 
the fate of France will be decided. If she is beaten, we shal! 
be better able than now to judge of „What is really important 
to humanity in her affairs; if she still resists, her very faults 
will be forgiven by those in whom they now excite such 
unreasonable fury. In either case the world willgain some- 
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thing; and if France is worthy of liberty, she will certainly 
havoit. . . . 

KI am informed that several members of the National 
Assembly have been told that, in the present passionate excite- 
ment of the French people, nobody could point out to them 
the truths “they Stand in need of batter than I could; but I 
doubt whteher I could do any good.” 


Š “ Neuhof, October 4th, 1792. 


“J agree with you entirely on the points you mention. 
And yet I think it very important to persuade France of the 
harm that would result to herself and the good cause from 
any hostile action against us; it would be much worse than 
sho thinks, and than people, carried away by passion, care 
to tell her. You know I am not one of these. All my life 
I have ardently desired the emancipation of the people, and 
yet no one was ever more firmly convinced than I am that it 
can only be brought about by preserving all the conditions 
of public order. 

T can quite see that such manifestations by Switzerland 
as you speak of might do great good to the country ; and after 
the last declarations of the Fronch, I am inclined to think 
that something of the sort might be necessary. I very much 
wish we could talk the matter over. Bo quite happy about 
me, my friend; I am more than prudent, I am innocent, and, 
in the face of my innocence, suspicions would only confound 
those who were suspicious. My country has no more faithful 
citizen than I, but my opinion in matters that concern the 
‘true welfare of humanity is to be bought by no man, either 
French or Swiss. 

“My agriculture swallows up all my time. I am longing 
for winter, with its leisure. My time passes like a shadow, 
and though my experience may be ripening, I am prematurely 

losing the power of expressing my ideas. I impatiently long 
for rest, and a cell where I should be free from cares. 
Here I am neyer free from weariness and disturbance.” 


« Neuhof, November 19th, 1792. 


“Tt isnotorious, too, in my part of the country that I am a 
‘Nationalist,’ and am going to Paris. A fow women, friends 
the clergy in the neighbourhood, cross themselyes when 
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they meet the heretical democrat. I quietly await the result 
of the calumnies to which this will probably give rise. And 
yet Leonard and Gertrude will always be a proof that I 
almost wore myself out in my efforts to save the aristocracy, — 
as much of it, that is, as was worth saving. My trouble, 
however, only excited ingratitude, so much’so, ińdeed, that 
that excellent man, the Emperor Leopold, spoke ofine before 
he died as a good Abbé de Saint Pierre. After all, nobody 
_can help those who will not help themselves, and there is 
nothing commoner than to see people who haye been the cause 


of their own ruin trying to save themselves by meanness and 
falsehood.” 


“ Neuhof, December 5th, 1792. © 
“I want a talk with you very badly, and shall certainly 
come to Berne at the beginning of next year. I am already 
rejoicing at the prospect. T have decided to render France 
what assistance I can by writing on several points of legis- 
lation. . . . The last news from Berne as to the danger 
of an attack on our country is more reassuring. I am all 
the mire glad, because I fancy I am right in thinking that 
this war, especially at first, would bring about a split in the 
Confederation. We cannot, indeed, do too much for the sake 
of peace, for it is important that we should be in a position 
to give the people throughout Switzerland as much liberty as 
will ensure their warm support for all fature governments.” 


“ Richterswyl, November 15th, 1793. 

“Thank you for a letter in which your love of good carries 
you certainly too far. Iam but a feeble old man; there are 
immense gaps in my knowledge, my intellectual strength is 
comparatively small, and perhaps my only merit is that in 
most things my will is not governed by my interests. The 
little I haye done for truth and the happiness of men makes 
you, in your love for humanity, esteem me more than T 
deserve. Do not think me ungrateful; but I know, and 
indeed ought to know, how weak I am. 

“Ah, my friend, I have lived many years in a state of 
indescribable misery, and my experience has taught me much ; 
amongst other things, that Nature herself bids a man look 
to his own interests and those of his family. My own early 

_ education, unfortunately, did not in any way prepaře me for 
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this duty, and the harm is irreparable. Nor is my son, in 
this respect, any better off than I am, for I only arrived at 
a clear and exact idea of the importance of special training 
for this end when it was too late. But now I have made up 
my mind that, so long as I am capable of doing so, I shall 
devote my Yemaiiling strength to completing the writings I 
have begs end endeavour to make profit by their publica- 
tion. 

“ But, my friend, this will not be an easy matter. In my 
desire for simplicity, I destroy whole pages of my manu- 
scripts for every few lines I keep. You would not believe 
what long and painful efforts many of the passages that seem 
sq simple have cost me. I shall never be quite repaid then 
for all my trouble, but, thank God, I have never stooped to 
letting a word stand simply for the sake of being paid for 
it. It is certain that, from a pecuniary point of view, my 
system is a very bad one; but I hope that some day, when I 
have sufficiently sacrificed myself in this way, a way indeed _ 
which is likely to find few imitators amongst my money- 
loving brethren, I hope, I say, that after. a time I shall at 
last realize some small profit from a complete collection of 
my writings, which will then have been made as perfect as 
possible. When that time comes, I shall rely principally 
upon my friends for co-operation and support. But how can 
I talk to you at this length on a mere question of money! 

“ And yet, my friend, the happiness of the world largely 
depends upon its wisdom in these questions, in which I 
personally have always been one of the greatest fools in the 
universe. But God grant that in higher matters I may be 
abla to render the services you expect of me. When the 
book Tam at present engaged on is finished, I will come to 
you. I know that you will be all the better pleased that 
in my way of treating my subject all personal interest dis- 
appears, whether in the democracy, the aristocracy, or the 
monarchy, just as in a statement of the principles of pure 
Christianity all personal interest in a particular sect should 
disappear. . . 7 eras 

“TE you should hear anything certain as to the possibility 
of peace, I entreat you to send me a line; for if the war con- 
tinues, we shall go back at least a generation. In the mean- 
time let us comfort ourselyes by doing our work as if we were 
ignorant of what is taking place.” a 
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“ Richterswyl, January 16th, 1794. 

“The times in which we live are like those hot summer 
days in which fruits ripen amid thunder and hail, to the gain 
of the whole, but to the detriment of certain parts. I am 
most anxious to see you this spring; if you do not come here, 
I shall’ come to Berne. A 

“I am actively engaged in thinking out my new work, 
What do you think of this: ‘ Who are those who suffer most, 
and run the greatest danger in the present state of things ? 
Ts it not those who possess most? And ought you not chiefly 
to comfort those who suffer most?’ Striking words; but 
before giving you their history, I should like to have your 
opinion of them. $ 

“ Fichte is making a commentary on Leonard and Ger- 
trude, from the point of view of Kant’s philosophy. Baggesen 
urges me to go-to Denmark. I often wish I were ten years 
younger, or rather, that I were still as strong as I was ten 
years ago. But Í mean to make the fullest use of the flying 
hours, and am grateful to you and to all others who are help- 
ing me gather up the crumbs of my wasted life. 

“Tam very glad to havo satisfied myself, from a conyersa- 
tion with Fichte, that my experience has led mo to many of 
the same results as Kant,” 


These letters give us an insight into Pestalozzi’s life and 
thought during those ten years of seclusion, when there were 
neither published writings nor practical undertakings to bear 
Witness to his activity. 

Tn this correspondence he no longer speaks of his favourite 
idea of a school for poor children, the airs of his experi- 
ment being still too recent to allow him to see any possibility 
of ever meeting with complete success; his thoughts turn 
rather to politics and the coming reforms in the institutions 
of his country, in which he sees help for the realization of 


~ his plans for the happiness of the people. 


We see that he even hopes sometimes to induce France to 
listen to him, and by the influence of his ideas make measures 
for the reform of public education one of the fruits of the 
Revolution. This hope would seem presumptuous did we 


- not know that it was to some extent justified by a decree of 


the National Assembl , which, on Sunday, the 27th of 
1792, had 


‘olemnly declared citizens of the French Republic. 


August, 
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all the men of that time who were distinguished for their 
efforts on behalf of humanity. Pestalozzi was amongst the 
number, with Bentham, Payne, Wilberforce, Clarkson, Wash- 
4 ington, Madison, Klopstock, Kosciusko, and others. 
A _ Pestalozzi’s relations with Fichte, of which mention is made 
“7 in these letters td Fellenberg, were much more intimate than 
T has geneYally been supposed. Fichte had married a very old 
q friend of Mrs. Pestalozzi’s, and as he often stayed in Zurich, 
© a great friendship had sprung up between the two thinkers, 

Dae who, in 1794, spent several days together at Richterswyl. 
ig in We shall seo that the relations which thus existed between 

a the German philosopher and the Swiss philanthropist, contri- 
pied in no small degree to the subsequent appreciation in 

ermany of the principles and work of the great educational 
reformer. 

In his letters to Fellenberg, Pestalozzi often speaks of cer- 
tain writings, to which, in spite of many difficulties, he is 
in tho habit of devoting all the leisure left him by his 
agriculture. These works, published in 1797, were his ~ 
Fables and his Inquiry into the Course of Nature in the . 
Development of the Human Race. Both are distinguished 
from his other books by a very marked political tendency. 
The former first appeared under the curious title of Figures 
Jor my A B C Book, a name Pestalozzi had given to Leonard 
‘and Gertrude, because it contained, as he said, the ABO of 
wisdom for the people. ‘The figures he now adds to it are 
short apologues, intended to give body, as it were, to its 
moral teaching. The title of Fables only appeared in the 
second edition, published at Basle, in 1803, and is scarcely 
suitable to the nature of the work. 

There are as many as two hundred and thirty-nine of these 
so-called fables, all in prose, nearly all very short, and all 
containing some striking and original truth bearing on 
A morality, education, society, or politics. In reading the book, 
5 "we are struck by the author’s imagination no less than by his 
power of observation and reflection. To give some idea of 
the fables, we cannot do better than append a few: 


< 
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8. THE Grass AND THE MUSHROOM. 


The Mushroom said to the Grass, “I grow in an instant, 
but youctake a whole year.” “Tru,” replied the Gracias 
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“whilst I am acquiring my Value, you, in your uselessness, 
may come and go a hundred times,” 


26. Tue Two Cours, 


Two colts, as like as two eggs, fell into different hands, 
One was bought by a peasant, whose only thought was to 
harness it to his plough as soon as possible ; this one turned 
out a bad horse. The other fell to the lot of a man who, by 
looking after it well, and training it carefully, made a noblo 
steed of it, strong and mettlesome, / 

Fathers and mothers, if your children’s faculties are not 
carefully trained and directed aright, they will become not 


only useless, but hurtful, and the greater the faculties, the 
greater the danger. 


53. A Foor’s FOUNTAIN. 
The fountain of a poor, vain fool havin 
he told his servant to stop the pipe when there was no ono 
near, but to let it run on the approach of strangers, “That 
will only make the fountain worse,” answered the servant, 
“and there will often be no water just when it is most 
needed.” To which his master replied, “ I can bear anything 
so long as people do not know that my fountain is dry.” 


g run almost dry, 


72, Tae Oak AND THE Grass. 
Said the Grass to the Oak, under whose shade it 
should thrive better in the open than u; 
“Ungrateful one!” exclaimed the Oak, “you forget that 
every winter I cover you with my leaves.” “ What!? cried 
the Grass, “ your proud branches rob me of sun 


leaves, which serve rather to foster your own growth than 
prevent my decay!” 


74, THE RUMBLING Roog: 


A rock, which for centuries had sheltered cattle from sun 
and rain, was crumbling with age. Day after day pieces 
broke off, and fell upon the animals, till at last they fled from 
the place where they had formerly loved to rest. But the 
old herdsman, half blind and half deaf, could not widerstand 
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what had happened, and thought they had been bewitched by 
an enemy. 

It is sad to see the old shelters becoming dangerous ruins; 
sadder still to see the leaders of the people failing to under- 
stand the danger. 


86. THE INTERIOR OF THE HILL, 


A simpleton, seeing a hill covered with beautiful verdure, 

thought that it must be good earth right through; buta man 
who knew the place took him to a spot where the interior 
was exposed, and it was nothing but rock and gravel. 
» The hills of the earth, however green and fertile they may 
be, have nearly always a hard, barren subsoil. Similarly, 
men, however noble in heart and mind, are seldom without 
strata of rock and gravel in the flesh. 

Even when outward appearances are most beautiful, and 
most rich in power, honour, and dignity, shut in below the 
surface are the vices of our nature. Hence, however high a 
man may be placed, he must give ear to the precept: “ Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation; for the spirit truly 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 


92, Tims LIME-TREE AND THE KING. 


A King, who was standing alone under a lime-tree, was 
struck by the beauty of its foliage, and exclaimed: “ Would that 
my subjects held to me as these leaves hold to thy branches!” 

The Tree answered him: “I am for ever carrying the sap 
of,my roots to each of my leaves.” 


97. A SIMPLETON’S JUDGMENT. 


Some magnificent poplars and a few scrubby, undersized 
oaks grew by the side of the same stream. Simple Simon 
therefore concluded that the poplar makes good wood, and 
the oak bad. £ 

I know teachers who judge of their scholars, pastors of 
their flocks, and rulers of those they govern, with no more 
reason than Simple Simon judged of the merits of the oak 
and the poplar-tree. 

a 


3 
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101. ONE or THE Bap EFFECTS or PROVERBS. 


“Tt is sad that, in spite of his feolings, a man so often finds 
himself obliged to be unkind to his horses!” said a kind- 
hearted waggoner one day, compelled to hurry his oyer- 
burdened beasts. And then gradually he got into, the habit 
of repeating the words with as little thought as Goodmorning 
or Good-night, till at last they became a proverb amongst the 
waggoners of the country; and now, any wretched fellow 

_ who ill-treats his horses or his oxen, excuses himself with: 
~ “Tt cannot be otherwise; a waggoner must be unkind in 
spite of his feelings.” 


116. Tar FEELING or EQUALITY, io 


A shepherd, who fed his sheep rather poorly but all alike, 
found that, as a rule, they were satisfied. But one day he 
picked out a dozen for better treatment, and from that 


moment there was discontent in the flock, and many ewes 
died of yexation, 


117. Tae Limir or EQUALITY, 
A A Dwarf said to a Giant: “T have the 

“True, my friend,” replied the Giant ; 
~ walk in my shoes.” 


same rights as you,” 
“Dut you could not 


160. Tue LORD AND HIS VASSALS, 


“T do a great deal to make 
a great lord to his vassals, ‘T: 


or.” One 


; for a time, and 
then said: “ May I ask my lord a question?” « Cortainly,” 
was the reply. 


Peasant: “I have two fields of corn, one rich] 


d y manured, 
but badly cultivated and full of weeds; the other sparingly 
manured, but well cultivated and clean. Which will yield 
me the most?” s 


Lord: “The second, of course, since you haye made it 
= possible for the corn to grow freely.” 

Peasant : " Well, my lord, if, instead of loading us with 
gilts, you would be good enough to leaye ug to manage our _ 
own affairs, T think we should be better off i a 


~*~ 
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fallen to them from heaven; but this gift is in weak hands, 
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176. WHY JUPITER MADE THE Lion Kune. 


The animals stood before Jupiter’s throne awaiting his i 
decree, most of them believing and hoping that the elephant 
would be appointed. ‘The lion had as domineering an air as a 

¢ 


though hewore-king already, but the elephant moved quietly — 
to and fb with the greatest unconcern. 

Suddenly the voice of the lord of the thunder was heard: 
“The lion is king.” " 

“ My choice surprises you,” said Jupiter to the others, who — 
were standing open-mouthed with astonishment; “you must $/ 
learn, then, that the elephant needs you not, having intolli- 
ge and talents enough to be self-sufñcing; but the lion A 

as need of you, and as he is able, at the same time, to make 
himself respected, I appoint him to be king.” 
‘ 
197, MEPHISTOPHELES SINGS THE PRAISES or A Brazen b 
TONGUE. x 


The princes of hell, assembled in council, complained of À 
tho slow progress of the kingdom of lying anq injustice, 
“Phe violent means,” they said, “that our servants employ = 

4 
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useless. In vain do we make martyrs of tho heroic followers 
r, 


against our eternal eneraies, truth and justice, are absolutely — a 
so 


of truth, love, aud justice; the more we persecute hell 
enemies, the more-strength do they seem to gain.” i 

After a moment’s silence, Mephistopheles rose and addressed 
the assembly: “Tt is true that our servants do not understand 
all that is wanted to establish our sway amongst men. They 
should pursue our enemies not only with firo and sword, but 
above all with the tongue. They must learn better how to 
throw dust into men’s eyes by empty words; to twist injustice 
into justice, and lying into truth; to make straight crooked, — 
and crooked straight; to pervert the truth in an opponent’s 
mouth even before it is uttered; to represent all manifesta- 
tions of goodness, kindness, and love as the contemptible 
results of human folly and wealmess. Tho solo strength of 
our enemies lies in the crumbs of love and truth that have 
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from which, if we be but bold enough of speech, we may — 
wrest it. A clever, brazen tongue cannot be too highly 
praised, for it is always associated with hatred, injustice, 
harshness, and lying, which in themselves are, quite enough 
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to destroy the love and truth that heaven has bestowed upon 
feeble men.” ; y 

The whole of hell applauded this speech of the prince, and 
all the devils obeyed. 


214. How THE ANIMALS UNDERSTANP LIBẸRTY. 

King Lion one day asked his subjects what thêy meant 
when they talked of liberty. 

Said the ox: “I should think it the most desirable liberty 
to be never fastened to the yoke, but always to the manger,” 

Said the monkey: “I shall never think myself free so 
long as I have a tail and a hairy skin. Without these 
disadvantages I should be quite free, for I should be a man,’ 


Said the draught horse: “I feel free when my harness is 
taken off, and I have nothing at all to carry.” 


Said the carrriage horse: “ When I am magnificently har- 
nessed, and drag a fine carriage for a short distance, I 
sometimes fcel freer than the noble lord behind me.” 

Said the ass: “To be free is never to have either sack or 
basket upon your back.” 

Swid the sloth: “If, when I have devoured all the leaves 
on my branch, somebody would be good enough to carry me 
to another and put me within reach of the leaves I so much 
enjoy, I should be free indeed.” x 

Said the fox: “And I should be free if my prey did no 
cost me so much fear, cunning, and patience.” 

A man overheard all this and ‘cried: « Surely none but 
animals can wish for this sort of liberty.” He was right : 
every wish for such liberty as is only fit for animals stifles 
in a man’s soul all true sense of real liberty, a 


In this same year, 1797, in which the first edition of 
the Fables appeared, Pestalozzi published hig Inquiry 
into the Course of Nature in the Development of the 
Human Race. His aim was to study the law of man’s 
natural development, and by so doing to throw light on 
certain points of moral and political science, and furnish 
education with a few fundamental principles, In other 
words, Pestalozzi sought to give some philosophical colour 
to the views he was endeavouring to spread, and which he 
had hitherto rather felt than proved to be true, 


Tn his previous writings he had either describedvconcrete 
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facts or proclaimed isolated truths; butin the book we are 
now considering he undertakes a serious philosophical 
inquiry, with a view to building up such a sound and com- 
plete system as will explain and justify his views, and at 
the same time give them a centre and unity. 

This new metiiod was not much to Pestalozzi’s taste, nor 
was it in ‘accordance with the general bent of his mind; it 
is probable indeed that he would never haye adopted it, 
had he not been persuaded by his friend Fichte, the philo- 
sopher, who, accustomed to generalizations, urged the Swiss 
philanthropist to formulate the philosophical principle 
which was at the root of his teaching and plans. Fichte 
eyon gave him certain directions for the work, to which 
Pestalozzi devoted himself for three years with incredible 
zeal and assiduity. 

The Inquiry is the most important book published by 
Pestalozzi, but it is also the most unsatisfactory. The very 
qualities which are so essential in a work of this kind— 
method and order—are sadly lacking; there are far too many 
unnecessary and tedious developments, and the whole book 
is prolix and obscure. The result was that it met with no 
success, as the author himself tells us in How Gertrude 
Teaches her Children, published in 1801. The passage is 
as follows: . 


“Por three years I took immense pains with my In- 

quiry, my chief object being to co-ordinate my favourite 
ideas, and bring my natural sentiments into harmony with 
my views on civil law and morality. But my work was 
put another proof of my incapacity. . . . 
_ “ And so Į reaped no more than I had sown. My book 
had no more effect than my previous labours, nobody under- 
stood me, and there was not a man who did not give me to 
understand that he considered the whole work a jumble of 
nonsense. Only to-day even, a man of some distinction, and 
a friend, said to me: ‘Surely, Pestalozzi, you see now that 
in writing that book you did not really know what you 
meant.’ ” 


Niedorer, however, who was afterwards so intimately as- 
sociated with Pestalozzi, judged differently. Early in 1801 
he wrote to the author as follows: o 
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“Your Inquiry strikes me as a rough but solid product 
of that psychological intuition which is peculiar to you; 
and so little does it seem to me to be nonsense, that I look 
upon it as containing a most valuable discovery, what in- 
deed I may call the germ of your whole educational method. 
Your ideas are so profound and suggestive’ that YI wish you 
could find enough quiet leisure to arrange them somewhat 
more clearly ; but you must not attempt this till you have 1 
put your educational work on a satisfactory basis. The 
expression of your views will then probably be more general 
and complete, and more intelligible to men who are still 
unfamilar with the new point of view you have thrown open 
to us.” a 

After having carefully studied this book, we have come to 
very much the same conclusion as Niederer, It certainly 
contains many suggestive truths, not yet generally recog- 
nized, which go far to explain somo of the apparent con- 
tradictions in the life of the individual and of humanity, 
which might help to solve the political and social problems 
thas torment our age, and which afford a broad and solid 
basis for Pestalozzi’s method of education, But with all 
this, the book, if it is to be really useful, must be rewritten; 
and since the author did not follow /Niederer’s advice, 
some capable man is wanted, first to saturate himself with 
Pestalozzi’s ideas, and then to restate them, and make of 
this nonsense, as it hag beon called, a new work, clearer 
and more systematic than the ‘original, and leading to more 
definite conclusions. 

After what we have said, it is evident that we carnot 
here attempt an analysis of the book. Tt will be enough to 


“The contradictions which apparently exist in human 
nature affect very few people so keenly as they affect me. 
Even when I was beginning to grow old, I felt 


th 
need that I had always felt of some sort of free and Seceel 


1 This letter was written just after Pestalozzi haa st is insti 
tion at Buredart L arted his institu- 
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activity, and this in spite of the fact that my activity has 
always been vain and sterile and productive of little con- 
tentment. 

“But now at last I feel tired and sit down to rest, and 
yet I am thankful to say that though my heart is suffering 
and downtast, J am still able to ask myself with all the 
simplenéss of a child: What am I, and what is humanity ? 
What have I done, and what does humanity do ? 

“Tam anxious to know what my life, such as it has been 
has made of me; and what life, such as it is, makes of 
humanity ? 

“Tam anxious to find out the real sources of my activity 
and of the opinions which have resulted naturally from the 
Circumstances in which I have been placed. 

“I am anxious also to find out the real sources of the 
activity of my race, and of the opinions which result 
naturally from the circumstances in which men are placed.” 


After having thus stated the philosophical problem, the 
author recognizes three different tendencies in himself, 
three natures, three distinct men as it were: the ariimal 
man, the social man, and the moral man, 

The animal man is the work of Nature, a slave to the- 
pleasures of sense, careless of the morrow, thinking only of 
to-day; but kindly, simple, and straightforward in his ways. 
He predominates in the infancy of the individual as in that 
of humanity. 

The weakness of the animal man, however, leads him to 
engage in industry, and industry produces property, and 
property strife. Gradually, too, differences in power and 
capability produco differences in position, and the less 
fortunate are compelled to appeal to the powerful for pro- 
tection, to the thoughtful for guidance, and to the rich for 
food, and so the social state begins. ii 

The social man is not merely the work of Nature; he is 
also, and in a much greater degree, the work of society, for 
it is society that’ makes him what he is by limiting his 
liberty and by subjecting him to rule, custom, and opinion. If 
childhood may be taken as a fairly correct image of the ani- 
mal man, adolescence may be taken as that of the social man, 
for it is upon the youth that teachers and professors, schools 
and universities, lay hands to fashion him to their liking, 
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But the animal man is restless under the control of the 
social man, and so everybody tries to preserve for himself 
the liberty he denies to others, and pleasures that cannot 
be shared by all. And thus society, that aimed at putting 
an end to strife, has only changed its form and made it 
more general. The employment of force being forbidden, a 
hundred other ways of attack have been found, ‘and an- 
tagonism has become so general that in civilized States every 
man is on his guard against every other. The kindliness 
and straightforwardness of the animal man have dis- 
appeared, and have been replaced in the social man by ill- 
will and cunning, 

Society has need of laws and government, and must 
therefore allow its rulers that right of force which is denied to’ 
the individual. Thus the social state, bringing with it on the 
one hand a spirit of dominion, and on the other a state of 
subjection, indefinitely increases men’s natural inequalities 
as well as their pride and ambition, and the smothered 
strife that goes on throughout society has no longer for 
cause the simple desire to satisfy legitimate needs, but 
rathvs the pursuit of a number of refined artificial pleasures, 
limitless as the dreams of a diseased imagination. 

The social state, then, in spite of its immense advantages 
for the progress of order, security, industry, science, and 
art, is powerless to improve the heart of man; nay, even 
religion itself, in so far as it is only a part of a social 
System, is like a mould which does but shape the surface, 
The moral man is not, therefore, the work of society. 

The animal man is the work of Nature, the social man the 
work of society, but the moral man must be the work of 
himself—the result, that is, of the development and exercise 
of the sentiments of pity and justice, love and gratitude, 
faith and charity, which the Creator has set in the human 
soul. Each individual must have the desire to be higher, 
nobler, and better, and must endeavour to make himself go 
by working upon his own character. The result of such 
work is the moral man, and society is only really and 
entirely beneficial when it is composed of men of this sort. 

True religion exists for the moral man alone; for man 
can only find God by the searchings of his own heart, and 
in so far ag he still preserves God’s image in himself. When 
this image is no longer there, 


he makes a godin his own 
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image. The religion of the animal man is idolatry, and of 
the social man deceit; but the religion of the moral man is 
truth, the principle and stay of ali morality, and gives him 
not only the desire for unceasing self-improvement, but the 
means of carrying it out. 

A man progress is real, and his activity of value to 
himself, ‘his family, and society, only when he is self-formed; 
for then only is all that he possesses really his own, then 

® only has he a distinct individuality, with heart and mind 
no longer the slaves either of animal instincts or of the 
prejudices of society. 

The foregoing sketch will give but a very imperfect idea 
of the Inquiry, for we have done little more than point out 
the general plan of the work, whereas it is in the digressions 
and developments that we often find the author’s most 
striking ideas. Often, too, when he is led by his feelings and 
imagination either to satirize the institutions of his time, 
or paint in glowing colours the moral and intellectual pro- 
gress to which he aspires, the philosopher is lost in the 
poet, and we come upon page after page of the most lofty 
eloquence. The book closes with the following touching 
reference to himself: e 


“Thousands of men (the work of Nature alone) yield to 
the corruption of sensual pleasures and desire nothing 
further ; myriads accept the hard bondage of their needle, 
their hammer, or their crown, and also desire nothing 
further. Š 

“I, however, know a man who was not thus contented. 
The innocence of childhood was his delight, his faith in men 
was such as is shared by few mortals, his heart was 
fashioned for friendship, his nature was love itself, con- 
stancy his chief joy. 

“But as he was not made by the world, the world had 
no place for him, and finding him thus, without even 
asking whether the fault was his or another’s, crushed him 
With its iron hammier as the mason crushes a useless stone. 

“But though crushed, he still cared more for humanity 

_ than for himself, and set to work on a task from which, 
amid cruel sorrows, he learned things that few mortals 
know. Then he looked for justice from those whom in his 
retirement=he still loved, but he was disappointed, for he 
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was judged by men who had not eyen listened to him, and 
persistently declared him to be fit for nothing. 

“This was the grain of sand that turned the balance of 

` his fate and was his ruin. 

“He is now no more, and a few confused traces are all 
that remain of his broken existence. He hits fallen, as the 
green fruit falls from the tree when the cold north wind 
has smitten its blossom, or the cankerworm gnawed its 
heart. And as he fell, he leaned his head against the trunk, 
and murmured : ‘Yet would I still nourish thy roots with 
my dust.’ Passer-by, give a tear to his memory, and leave 
this fallen, rotting ‘fruit to strengthen the tree in whose 
branches it passed its short-lived summer.” « 
With this book closes the series of 

Pestalozzi during the period when he was merely a writer, 
and before he entered upon the educational undertakings 
in which he applied and developed his method of teach- 
ing, and which not only brought him many eminent colla- 
borators, but helped to spread far and wide the fame of the 
Pestalozzian method. 

Pestalozzi’s publications during tltis period havea peculiar 
importance, partly because they give their author's ideas 
free from all foreign alloy, partly because his manuscripts 
were printed just as they left his pen, 

Afterwards, at Burgdorf and Yverdun, it was no longer 
the same, for Pestalozzi, unable to write everything himself, 
entrusted much of the work connected with his elementary 
books to some of his collaborators, particularly Krusi and 
Schmidt. Niederer also helped him in this way, revising, all 
his more important work before publication, with a view to 
giving it a more philosophical form. 

But none who bave studied Pestalozzi can be deceived, 
the master’s style bearing an unmistakable stamp of origin- 
ality. Pestalozzi sees far and deep, but seldom indulges in 
general views ; his impulsive genius is entirely unsystematic; 
he sheds no steady light, but breaks out rather in brilliant 
flashes, following every impulse of his heart and every dis- 
covery of his genius with little care for logical sequence, 
This is at once his great merit and his great defect, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PESTALOZZI’S DOCTRINE BEFORE 1798, 


Tae Swiss Revolution of 1798 divides Pestalozzi’s life into 
tevo widely different parts. 

In the first, left to himself, he worked alone; he was little 
understood; his undertakings failed, and he lived on in his 
obscure retreat, poor and despised by everybody. But at the 
same time there was nothing to check the activity of his 
thought, or in any way affect the originality of his genius 
and his ideas. 

In the second part of his life, Pestalozzi, thanks to the 
Revolution, obtained support from the Swiss Government, 
and was at last able to cfrry out his views for the education 
of the people. His rare devotion and success excited general 
admiration; offerseof helpers and pupils came to him from 
all sides, and he founded his educational institutions. But 
after the first outburst of enthusiasm, criticism and envy also 
made their appearance. The general body of teachers, indeed, 
manifested considerable opposition to the new method, and 
numerous attacks were directed against it, which had all to be 
answered. The consequence of this was that from that time 
Pestalozzi, having to consider his protectors the magistrates, 
his collaborators, and the parents of his pupils, was no longer 
able to preserve the complete independence he had formerly 
enjoyed. And hence it is important that we should clearly 

_ understand what Pestalozzi’s doctrine was at the end of this 
first period ot his life, before those undertakings were em- 
barked upon which brought him glory, it is true, though 
often, if we may judge from its outward manifestations, at the 
expense ot the independence and originality of his genius. 

In 1797 Pestalozzi was fifty-one years old, and, as we have 
seen, looked upon himself as a worn-out old man incapable 

of further effort, And yet his most important work, that 
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work which, in spite of not being entirely free from foreign 
influences, was in the truest sense the result and development 
of his past thought and activity, was not even begun. If we 
examine Pestalozzi’s views at the point we have .1ow reached, 
it will be easier, when we are describing the -econd part 
of his life, to distinguish the natural and logical development 
of these views from the modifications introduced into them by 
circumstances. 4 y 7 

We have seen that the starting-point of Pestalozzi’s work 
was his search for the means of rescuing the people from 
their state of poverty and degradation. He soon saw that 
it is impossible to help the poor, unless the poor are able and 
willing to help themselves; that is to say, their materiel 
destitution cannot disappear so long as their moral and intel- 
lectual poverty exists. In other words, the true remedy is 
education. 

Then, in studying human nature in very young children, 
he found, even in the families most degraded by poverty, the 
seed as it were of a wealth of faculties, sentiments, tastes, 
and. capabilities, whose natural development would provide 
for the satisfaction of all the material, intellectual, and moral 
needs of society. 4 

He saw, further, that the ordinary education of his day, 
instead of looking for these elements of power in the child, 
in order to develop them by use and encourage a full natural 
growth of all the child’s best faculties, did nothing but put 
before him the knowledge, ideas, and feelings of cthers, and 
try to make him regulate his habits by them, and fix them 
in his memory. : 

Thus the most precious powers of the child waste% in 
inaction, and education did little more than stifle his indi- 
viduality beneath a mass of borrowed ideas. 

The direction of the education of the day was from without 
to within ; Pestalozzi wished to make it from within to without, 

All these ideas are expressed so often and so clearly in the 
quotations we have given from Pestalozzi’s writings, that it 
seems superfluous to refer to the numerous passages in which 
they are to be found. It was still necessary, however, to find 
a way of developing these powers, which exist in the child 
but in germ, and of strengthening and increasing the bud- 


ding faculties whose united and harmonious action is to form 
the perfect inan, X 
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questions to-day, though his opinions will seem vague and 
timid to modern socialists who do not always respect religion, 
family ties, or the rights of property, all of which Pesta- 
lozzi believed to be essential conditions of civilization and 
progress. He condemns luxury, display, and the ayrogance of 
those upon whom the world smiles, He wishes comfort to be 
within the reach of the lower classes, though for this end, 
which is the great unchanging desire of his heart, he relies 
much more on education than on statutes, 

In politics he has distinctly radical tendencies, though 
with a horror of all violence. Ho is an enthusiast for liberty, 
and wants everything to be dono for the people, the poor, 
the weak, and the ignorant. He does not, however, want, 
everything done by the people. It is true that the poor 
people amongst whom he lived, and whom he understood 
better than anybody, were not at that time fit to have the 
direction of public affairs placed in their hands. His demo- 
ney. then was not quite the samo as the democracy of 
to-day, 

Pestalozai’s religious sentiment was 
it Gomes out in all his writings and in all the circumstances 
of his life. And yet it is by no means clear what his 
religion was, for he nowhere makes a complete profession 
of faith, which can only be looked for invisolated passages 
that do not always agree. The fact is that Pestalozzi had 
no religious system. The first seeds of the religious senti- 
ment had been sown in his earliest childhood in his home- 
life, and, though his faith had been weakened rather than 
Strengthened by his subsequent theological studies, and 
severely shaken by the writings of Rousseau and the phlo- 
sophers of the eighteenth century, it had revived, as we 
have seen, at the birth of his son. But even then Pestalozzi 
still held aloof from all dogmatism, and refused his adher- 
ence to any set of doctrines. He had seen too much dead 
orthodoxy and barren dogma, too much religious instruction 
that was powerless to touch th heart or change the life, 
He rejected formularies no less than formalism, 
demned the use of the catechism in schools, where 
religion to be confined to the reading of the Bible and the 
practice of the Christian virtues. He felt that Set doctrines 
have always something that savours of men about them 
that they are,only useful for scholars and not good for little 


strong and living; 


and con- 
he wanted 
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children. He feared, too, that theology might prove a 
tempting substitute for the religion of the heart and life, 
a fear which woe think may be explained by the state of 
religious fee}ing amongst the educated classes at the end of 
the last cergury. 

In this trame°of mind Pestalozzi was inclined to yield 
to every suggestion of his heart and imagination, and often 
indulged in outbursts which exaggerated his real thought, 
and sometimes led him to contradict himself without sus- 

ecting it. We will give but one instance out of many. 

estalozzi has often been charged with not believing in 
original sin; that is, in the innate existence of evil in the 
heart of man, a charge which can be supported by numerous 
passages in which he exalts the innocence of the child, and 
expects everything from an education that shall nourish, 
train, and develop the germs of virtue and goodness im- 
planted in the heart. 

And yet in other places he points with precisely the 
same force of conviction to the existence of evil in human 
nature. He does this in a most striking manner in the 
fable, The Interior of the Hill, which we quoted in fuli in 
the last chapter. a 

Orthodox Christians will find many expressions in Pesta- 
lozzi’s writings that they will take exception to, but they 
will find no attack on revealed truths. Now, had he not 
believed in them, he would haye said so, for he was not a 
man to spare anything that he did not think good and true. 
Though eminently a free-thinker in the proper sense of the 
word, and also a free speaker, never did his free-thought 
Jead him to doubt the Christian verities. It is true that at 
this period of his life his outward manifestations of religion 
were, from a Christian point of view, exceedingly incom- 
plete; afterwards, however, he endeavoured to make up 
for these shortcomings, though he always more or less 
ignored the essential doctrine of the redemption. This 
ae how it is that certain people, forgetting his long 
ife of abnegation, ardent charity, and absolute self- 
surrender, have gone so far as to say that Pestalozzi was 
not a Christian. But did not Jesus Himself say, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them”? 

_ If it is now asked what, in this first part of his life, Pes- 
talozzi’s essential work really was, and what the discovery 
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was that we owe to his genius and to the prodigious activity 
of his thought, we answer that his work was that of 
a philosopher, and his discovery that of a principle which 
regulates the law of man’s development, andis the funda- 
mental principle of education. Të may seem hard to some 
to recognize a philosopher in this man,*who ‘seemed bent 
on nothing but practical experiments, who, as a writer, 
excelled chiefly in drawing characters and relating facts 
of his observation with a great wealth of detail, and who, 
in his Inquiry, the one book in which he attempted a 
philosophical form and style, succeeded only in being prolix 
and obscure. But in this respect, as in many others, Pesta- 
lozzi was like nobody else; he was a philosopher without 
intending it. It was in truth an idea, a general idea, and 
always the Same, which struck him in all his obseryations, 
which inspired all his plans for reform, and which he fol- 
lowed in all the practical undertakings to which he put his 
hand. To be convinced of this, it is enough to follow him 
closely in his life and writings, In this way, too, we shall 
come to understand this general idea which w 
“tas own, which was constantly urging him to passionate 
and disinterested activity, and hich 
work of his life, 
All the real knowledge, useful powers, and noble senti- 
ments that a man can acquire are but the extension of his 


That, then, is the dominant idea in Pestalozzi’ 
an idea which comes out in one way or another 
plans for reform and in all his writings, 
passages from the Evening our, in whi 
recognize it: 


s thought, 


Here are a fow 
ch it is easy to 


“All the pure and beneficent powers of humanit 


are 
neither the products of art nor the results of chance, They 


are really a natural possession of every man. Their develop- 
cine is a universal human need.” (No. 8.) 
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in thyself, in the inward Consciousneys of thine 
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own strength, is the instrument intended by Nature for thy- 
development.” (No. 12.) 

“The path of Nature, which develops the powers of- 
humanity, past be easy and open to all; education which 
brings tru¢/ wisdom and peace of mind must be simple and 
within everybody’s reach.” (No. 21.) 

“The exercise of a man’s faculties and talents, to be pro- 
fitable, must follow the course laid down by Nature for the 
education of humanity.” (No. 23.) 

“When men are anxious to go too fast, and are not 
satisfied with Nature’s method of development, they imperil 
their inward strength, and destroy the harmony and peace 
ef their souls.” (No. 26.) 

“The schools hastily substitute an artificial method of — 
words for the truer method of Nature, which knows no hurry 
and is content to wait. In this way a specious form of 
development is produced, hiding the want of real inward ` 
strength, but satisfying times like our own.” (No. 28.) 


We haye only quoted from the Evening Hour, because 
Pestalozzi there expresses his thought in short, piy 
aphorisms, whereas such quotations as we might have taken 
from his other writings must necessarily haye been much 
longer. But if we wish to grasp Pestalozzi’s idea in its 
simplest, and at the same time its most general expression, 
we must seek it in a comparison which is so natural and 
familiar to him that he is always coming back to it. 

In his speeches, in his explanations of his views, and 
especially in his fables, he is constantly comparing the 
edecation of man, even from the intellectual and moral 
point of view, to the development and growth of a plant. 
It is evident that in his eyes the analogy is complete. He 
even states it once in these words: “ Man, formed from the 
ae the earth, grows and ripens like a plant rooted in the 
soil. 
eIt is by virtue of this analogy that he always speaks 
of education asa development, a product of the child’s own 
work, a graduated series of progressive steps, in which each 
step follows naturally from the last, and prepares the way 
_ for the next. In his eyes, then, the gift of God which 
renders the human soul capable of its intellectual and moral — 
victories, is like a seed which opens that iss shoots may 
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grow, spread, blossom, and bear fruit; and the part of educa- 
tion is to encourage and direct an organic development. 

The word organism, it is true, is not found in any of 
Pestalozzi’s writings before the time at wh. h we have 
arrived ; but although the word is not there, thevidea is. It 
is later, in the book entitled How Gertrude Teeches her 
Children, that Pestalozzi first uses the word, which was 
suggested to him perhaps by some of the men who were 
then associated with him. 

The organism of education has been treated by the author 
of the present biography in a work entitled, The Philo- 
Sophy and Practice of Education, in which an attempt is 
made to show that the abstract organic law which is seen 
to exist in the material world also governs the intellectual 
and moral development of man, and includes all the essential 
principles that were recognized and applied by Pestalozzi. 

Some people have hesitated thus to introduce into the 
domain of moral science a word which had only been em- 
ployed in the physical sciences, fearing, perhaps, the abuse 
the materialist school might make of it, a fear, however, 
Witich seems to us to be entirely groundless. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that the word ccald not be replaced save 
by some neologism which would be much less clear. 

In his later writings, and as his work advances, Pesta- 
lozzi makes more and more use of the word organic in 
explaining his views. And yet he never called his method 
the organic method, which seems to us the only name that 
really expresses its character. 

© are now about to see Pestalozzi at work at last as a 
teacher, applying his ideas to the education of childreny-and 
formulating, if not in its principle, at any rate in its spirit and 
details, the method that bears his name. Now, too, the 
philosophical idea upon which his whole system is based, 
and of which in his previous writings we haye caught but 
a glimpse, will stand out fully revealed. 
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CHAPTER VIN. 
PESTALOZZI AT STANZ. 


Swiss Revolution: the hopes it awakens in Pestalozzi., His 
political pamphlets. He is appointed chief editor of the 
e “Popular Swiss News,” the organ of the Government. 
The Directory orders the formation of an Educational 
Institution to be managed by Pestalozzi. Revolt of the 
small cantons. Disaster at Stanz, The Directory founds 
a Home for Orphans there under the management of Pesta- 
lozzi. Great difficulties. Astonishing success. Return of 
the French troops to Stanz. The orphanage wanted for a 
hospital. Pestalozzi ill. Goes away to the Gurnigel. His 
letter to Gessner on his work at Stanz. Pedagogical results 
of this experiment. ie 


e 
PrstTaLozzi’s correspondence with Fellenberg has shown us 
how much he dreaded the intervention of France in the 
home affairs of Switzerland; but in the beginning of 1798: 
this intervention was an accomplished fact, and the young 
republic, scarcely recovered from the bloody convulsions of 
its birth, set to work to refashion its elder sister, Switzer- 
land, in its own image. 

The principles of 1789 having penetrated into most of the 
cantons, and divided the country, resistance was easily over- 
come, and the ancient structure which for four centuries 
had safeguarded the independence of the confederated 
states, crumbled and fell, carrying with it, however, oligar- 
chical governments, family and local privileges, and a host 
of rights, customs and prejudices that had considerably 
interfered with the liberty and equality of the citizens. 
The Swiss Republic, one and indivisible, was now pro- 
claimed, under the government of a Directory of five 
members. 

In the meantime Pestalozzi had become somewhat re- 
conciled to the intervention he had so much dreaded, 
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he real progress and great moral regeneration that now 
Esa er ater for tis cent made him forget all the 
harm done to Switzerland by the presence of foreign 
armies, and by the irritation that resulted fron the conflict 
of so many different ideas, feelings, and interests, He firmly 
believed that the reforms so often asked for in vain by 
many of the wisest and noblest men, were at last ‘about to 
be realized, that he would be able henceforth to sow his 
ideas in a fruitful soil from which all obstacles had been 
removed, and that the efforts of the new rulers, who cared 
for nothing but the well-being and happiness of the people, 
were destined to meet with complete success. Carried away 
by his enthusiasm, he already seemed to see the simplicit 


purity, and loyalty of former times reviving under this new 
reath of liberty. 


Thoroughly conyinced of the benofits that were to result 
from the new order of things, Pestalozzi at once became 
one of its most zealous supporters; and between the spring 
and autumn of 1798 published in quick succession a number 
of political pamphlets bearing the following titles: 


a, “© A Word to the Legislative Councils of Helvetia,” 
b. “On Tithes.” 


c. “ Awake, People of Helvetia!” 
d. “To my Country,” 
e, “To the People of Helvetia.” 


ae Appeal to the Inhabitants of the old Democratic 
ntons. 


g. “On the Present and Future of Humanity.” 


The first of these pamphlets, however, 
the very party for whom it was writte 
reason than that it vehemently opposed 
been adopted by the Great Council for indemnifying, at the 
expense of the oligarchies, certain patriots who had been 
prosecuted for their attacks on the old order of things. In 
all these writings, indeed, Pestalozzi advocated union, hár- 
mony, and forgetfulness of the past. Nor was he satisfied 
with merely seeking to reconcile to the new constitution 
those who were still hostile to it, but exhorted the govern- 
ing bodies to establish justice and morality, stimulate 
activity throughout the country, encourage all industries, 


was condemned by 
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a scheme that had 
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© 
and above all help on in every possible way the education of 
the people. : 
- But his publications were hardly looked at by the people 
to whom they were addressed, and exercised little or no 
influence. / ' 
lagi It is doubtful deed whether they would have exercised 
| much infltience, in any case, for their author does not betray 
2 g any very great practical sense. The fact is that Pestalozzi, 
ify 9 as the Germans used to say, “ understood man better than 
men.” 
i Before very long, Pestalozzi’s influence as a political 
in writer was still further lessened in a way which we must 
| cap now explain. In June, 1798, the Great Council asked the 
Directory to publish a newspaper for the purpose of meeting 
the opposition excited by the new state of things, enlighten- 
ing men’s minds, and rallying the people throughout the 
country round the unitary government. On the 23rd of 
July, the Directory instructed Stapfer, the Minister of Arts 
and Sciences, to see that this was done. Stapfer at once 
applied to Pestalozzi, who, on the 20th of August, accepted 
the editorship of the new publication. The paper was te 
be called the Popular Syiss News, was to appear weekly, 
and was to be sent gratuitously to schoolmasters, ministers 
of religion, and all government officials, who were instructed 
to read it and explain it to those about them. 
Pestalozzi had help from Hess, Lavater, Füssli, and others, 
‘but he wrote most of the paper himself. Having one day 
/ asked Zschokke for his collaboration, the latter refused, say- 
ing, “A really popular paper ought not to be the organ of 
the Government, but a perfectly independent publication 
writtén in the spirit and language of the people for whom it 
is intended.” : 
4 Zschokke was right. The paper was looked upon with 
` suspicion by the opponents of the Republic, and was not 
read by the common people. After the first nineteen num- 
~ ber, therefore, the Government suppressed it, “ because it 
was not reaching its end.” Pestalozzi, however, had ceased 
to be the editor some time before, grave events having 
called him away to work that was far more worthy of him. 
= As early as May, 1798, Pestalozzi had addressed the 
following letter to Meyer, the Minister of Justice, in the 
_ absence of Stapfer, who was then in Paris: 
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“ Citizen Minister,— 

“Convinced that the country is in urgent need of some 
improvement in the education and schools of the people, and 
feeling sure that three or four months’ experience would give 
the most important results, I address myself, i} the absence 
of citizen minister Stapfer, to citizen minister Meyer, to 
offer through him my services to the country, and to beg him 
to take the necessary steps with the Directory for the accom- 
plishment of my patriotic purpose. 

“With republican greeting, 
t PESTALOZZI. 
“Aarau, the 21st May, 1798.” 


This offer was accepted, and Stapfer, on his return to 
Aarau, at once opened negotiations with Pestalozzi. The 
minister was inclined to begin by establishing a training 
school for country schoolmasters, and putting Pestalozzi at 
its head, but the latter declared that he was particularly 
anxious to test his method with children, and showed Stap- 
fer a plan for a poor school, such as he had attempted to 

-= establish at Neuhof, and had described in Leonard and 
Gertrude. The minister proposed the execution of this 
plan to the Directory in a long report from which we can 
only give a few extracts. 

After pointing out the necessity for an entire reorganiza- 
tion of public education, the report continues : 


“Thanks to a distinguished patriot, your minister is in a 
position to do this. Citizen Pestalozzi has submitted to me 
a plan for an educational establishment, suited not only to 
the needs and resources of our own time, but to the natitte of 
men and citizens in general. The mere name of the author 
is enough in itself. He is a man who in his excellent and 
popular works has given the greatest proofs of capacity, 
whose disinterested activity for the country both before and 
after the Revolution is well known, whose opinions have 
received the unanimous approval of the most enlightetted 
men and noblest princes of our time, and who longs, by a 
thoroughly efficient system of popular education, to give 
dignity to our political reform, and provide it with a solid 
guarantee of duration and strength. k 

S might here call attention to the many advantages that 
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would be likely to result from listening to the advice of 
such a man, but I will content myself with one observation. 
Although this indefatigable patriot has been praised on all 
sides, and ha‘) seen his ideas partially applied in many parts 
of Germany, nothing has as yet been done in his own 
country, avhere hé himself would have worked for the success 
of each establishment, where he would have been sure of 
finding active collaborators, and where he would have given 
the world an example of the realization of his views. He is 
already fighting against old age, but the hope of obtaining 
aid from an enlightened magistracy in carrying out his 
heart’s desire for his country and humanity, fills him once 
wore with the courage and strength of youth. Your minis- 
ter hopes, citizen directors, that the honour of rewarding 
him with the realization of his plans for the happiness of 
the country has been reserved for you.” ; 


The report then proceeds to prove: 
1. That Pestalozzi’s proposal satisfies all the require- 
ments of education in general, and of public education in 


particular. 
2. That it in no way éndangers the unity and uniformity 


- of the educational establishments of the republic, and con- 


stitutes no sort of privilege. 

8. That it satisties the requirements of the most rigid 
economy. 

Tt closes with the following suggestion: 


PROPOSED Form or DECREE. 


1, The Directory hereby assures citizen Pestalozzi of its 
high appreciation of the many- proofs he has given of his 
patriotism, disinterestedness, and activity in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of his country and fellow-citizens. 

2. The Minister of Arts and Sciences is authorized to 
allow citizen Pestalozzi the sum of one hundred and twenty 
pounds, to be payable in such instalments and at such times 
as shall be agreed upon. 7 

3. The Minister will settle with citizen Pestalozzi as 


to the place where an educational establishment shall be 


founded, and as to the number of masiers, upils, ete. ; 
4, On receiving the Minister’s report, the Directory will 
K x 
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furnish citizen Pestalozzi with a sufficient quantity of beds 
and other furniture from various national institutions, 

5. At stated intervals citizen Pestalozzi will make re- 
ports to the Minister on the administration awl progress of 
the institution, which reports will afford mean of making 
the establishment more generally known, ind of spreading 
its benefits, 


The Directory adopted these suggestions, and steps were 
immediately taken to carry them out. But the choice of a 
locality and of a site for the establishment, as well as other 
questions of detail, took some time, and before these preli- 
minary matters were settled, a frightful catastrophe gave a 
new direction to Pestalozzi’s unselfish and untiring activity. 

The three cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, may 
be said to have been the cradles of Swiss liberty. Strongly 
attached to their ancient laws and customs, their priests, 
and the Catholic faith of their fathers, and proud of their old 
right to be self-sufficing and to govern themselves as they 
thought best by popular assemblies, they naturally felt 
nothing but horror for the revolution which had just taken 
place, and for the single central government which it had 
set up in Switzerland. The district of Lower Unterwalden 
borders the lake of the Four Cantons, and consists of a small 
group of fertile hills rising gradually to that part of the 
Alps which is crowned by the glaciers of the Titlis, and 
which commands, on the other side, the valley of the Aar in 
the canton of Berne. Fertile, well-watered, and happy in a 
mild climate, this secluded spot, cut off as it seemed from 
the rest of the world, was cultivated almost as carefully as 
a garden. It was inhabited by a fine set of people, who in 
their isolation in the midst of modern civilization, had pre- 
served many of the qualities as well as the defects of the 
primitive races of the world. 

Their flocks were their chief source of wealth, but there 
was a good deal of cultivated land in the neighbourhood of 
the village, and an abundance of fruit-trees everywhere. 
They were simple and frugal in their habits, and though 
they possessed no knowledge of any industry, and very little 
instruction, they were yet able to live in comfort and con- 
tentment without leading very laborious lives. 

According to the laws and customs of the district, the 
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poor were entitled to help from their relations, even the 
most distant, as well as from the parish and the State, a 
right which had gradually encouraged habits of idleness and 
mendicity amongst a certain portion of the population. In 
other respfsts the people of Unterwalden were a gifted 
race—quick, intelligent, generous, and especially remarkable 
for a certain esthetic instinct, which has produced a con- 
siderable number of artists of real merit, and which is still 
evident to-day in all they do, in their dress, their houses, 
and their chapels, and above all in the small and delicate 
paintings that have replaced the wayside crosses on the 
hills. Such were the people who were now asked to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Unitary Constitution of Swit- 
Zerland. Upon their refusal, the Directory sent a French 
army-corps, under the command of General Schanenbourg, to 
reduce them to submission. 

Though they were few in number, they were resolved to 
sell their lives dearly. Men, women, and children fought 
like lions, but had at last to succumb to the superior num- 
ber, tactics, and weapons of their formidable enemies, The 
French soldiers were exasperated by this unexpected and 
obstinate resistance. They suffered serious losses, and in 
consequence gave no quarter, sparing neither age nor sex, 
and completing their work of destruction by devastating the 
district by fire. 

In the meantime the old and infirm people had assembled 
in the church of Stanz, the chief town of the district, to 
pray with their priest, Luci, a venerable old man of sixty. 
This vast building, which served as a meeting place for the 
faithful of all the country round, stands in the principal 
square of the town, and is raised some four or five yards 
above the level of the road with which it is connected by a 
large flight of stone steps. é 

When the victors reached this square, General Corbineau, 
thinking that the church might prove a fresh centre of 
resistance, rode up the steps and entered the building, fol- 
lowed by his men. The priest, who was at the altar elevat- 
ing the host, was shot dead, and an indescribable scene of 
terror and tumult followed. In spite of the efforts of a few 
humane officers, tho work of revenge did not cease till the 
arrival of General Schauenbourg two days afterwards. 

The Stanz disaster happened on the 9th of September, 
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; the first number of the Popular Swiss News, of which 
eae was the editor, had appeared the day before. 
Truttman, sub-prefect of Arth, and the agent of the 
Government in Lower Unterwalden, made a dettiled inquiry 
into the losses resulting from this terrible evens. We find 
them stated as follows in the report of the’ Minister of the 
Interior, Rengger : 


“Dead: 259 men, 102 women, 25 children! - 
“ Buildings burnt: 340 dwelling-houses, 228 barns, 144 
small out-houses. 


“ Approximate value of buildings and furniture destroyed: 
£85,000, 


“Of the 850 people whose houses have been burnt, only 50 
are in a position to rebuild with their own money ; 97 others 
require more or less help; 203 haye absolutely no means of 
building again. 

“The most unfortunate, however, are the very large number 
who had no houses of their own, and have lost everything 
they possessed. Amongst these are 111 infirm old men; 
169 orphans, not counting 77 who have been provided for 
by private charity in other cantors; and lastly, 237 other 
children who, without being orphans, aro still practically 
homeless on account of the utter destituticn of their families.” 


The Directory at once took steps to send help to these un- 
fortunate people. On the 18th of November it was decided 
to found an orphan home in Stanz, and the ministers Stapfer 
and Rengger were instructed to prepare a plan and find a 


director for the establishment, They decided to make yso of 


the outer premises of the women’s convent, and part of the 


large field adjoining. But neither the heads of the convent 
nor the council of the canton were consulted in the matter, 
and this choice excited violent opposition, In consequence 
of the objections raised by the convent authorities, the 
council pointed out to the minister Stapfer the grave in- 
convenience of placing an orphan asylum in a building 

which was already used by the nuns as a girls’ school, and - 


1 This first computation was undoubtedly incomplete, for the monu- 
ves erected in Stanz cemetery in 1807 makes the number of dead 
x : 1 y 
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of taking over out-buildings in which the servants lived who 
were charged with the management of the cattle and the 
estate. The. Government, however, was firm, and its orders 
were carried out. 

At the sme time Rengger had instructed the sub-prefect 
Truttman, and Meyer, Minister of Justice and Police, to try 
and find a man and his wife to take entire charge of the 
proposed establishment. But as they deemed it essential that 
the Director should be a Catholic, all their efforts were 
unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile Pestalozzi was burning with the desire to go 
and be a father and teacher to the Unterwalden orphans; it 
seemed indeed almost a providential opportunity for putting 
into practice the ideas which had so long engrossed his atten- 
tion, He accordingly informed directors Stapfer and Legrand 
of his wish. 

To the latter he had already fully explained his views and 
plans, and he had done so the more freely and gladly that 
he had found him to be not only thoroughly sympathetic but 
in complete agreement with him. ó 

A new plan presented by Pestalozzi was warmly recom- ~ 
mended by Stapfer, Rengger, and Legrand, and on the 5th of 
December, 1798, the Directory issued a decree, the principle - 
clauses of which wore as follows: : 


“The immediate control of the poor-house at Stanz is 
entrusted to citizen Pestalozzi. 

“ Children of both sexes, taken from among the poorest, 
and especially from the orphans in the Stanz district, will be 
received in it and brought up gratuitously. 

“Children will not be received before the age of five years ; 
they will remain till they are fit to go into service, or to 
‘earn such a trade as could not be taught them in the 
establishment. s 

“The poor-house will be managed with all the care and 
economy that such an institution requires. The children will 
gradually be led to take part in all work necessary for the 
carrying on and support of the establishment. The time of 
the pupils will be divided between field-work, house-work, 
and study. An attempt will be made to develop in the pupils 
as much skill, and as many useful powers as the funds of 
the establishment will allow. So far as it is possible to do 
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so without danger to the industrial results which aro to be 
aimed at, a few lessons will be given during the manual 
our. È 
a All the out-buildings of the women’s conyent'at Stanz are 
to be devoted to the purposes of the establishment, as well as 
a certain portion of the adjoining meadow-land. These build- 
ings will at once be repaired and fitted up for the reception 
of eighty pupils, according to the plans drawn up by citizen 
Schmidt, of Lucerne. For the founding of the asylum, the 
Minister of the Interior will, once for all, place a sum of two 
hundred and forty pounds at the disposal of the committee 


(Pestalozzi, Truttman, sub-prefect of Arth, and the priest 
Businger of Stanz).” 5 


A new editor was at once found for the Popular Swiss 
News, and on the 7th of December Pestalozzi arrived in 
Stanz to superintend the repairs. 


A few days later his wife wrote the following lines in her 
diary : 


“Tn December, 1798, Pestalozzi went to Stanz to take 
charge of a number of children whose parents were killed in 
a sad combat because they would not accept the new Consti- 
tution, It is a great trouble to us all, to faithful Lisbeth, 
and our friends, as well as the children and myself, to see 
him undertake such a task at his age. When I told him of 
our anxiety, he answered : 


“t My fate and yours will now be decided. 
band has not been misunderstood, 


ave not yet any childran 
here, but plenty of workmen. Tho Goyera ini ahs giving 
the undertaking wise Support, and are showing me much 
good will.” 


The alterations and repairs had been begun at a bad time 
of year, and proceeded slowly; the winter was early and 


jijan t 
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. 
seyere, and it was the middle of January before the first 
children were admitted. 
At the same time there was much distress and suffering in 
the country, as is evident from the following extract from 
an official róport made by the sub-prefect Truttman : 


“The distress of the inhabitants of the Stanz district is 
indescribable; it increases every day, and affects more or less 
everybody. ‘The many poor people whose former benefactors 
have lost all means of helping them have nothing to live upon 
beyond what they receive from the Government, and the alms 
which are sent to them from other cantons. Their sufferings 
in this extreme and prolonged cold are inexpressible ; their 
small stock of potatoes is frozen, and they have no other food ; 
there is already much sickness among them.” 


At last, on the 14th of January, 1799, Truttman wrote to 
Rengger : 


“To-day the first children have been received into the 
orphanage. May God bless our good Government for this 
beneficent work. I look forward to the best results from it. 
Tt was not without deep tmotion that I saw these poor ragged 
creatures rescued at last from their unhappy condition, and 
admitted into an establishment where their education and 
future independence will be properly provided for.” 


A few days later the numbers had reached fifty. Never 
did an educational institution open under such unfavourable 
conditions. So important was it to come at once to the rescue 
of these unfortunate children that they were admitted before 
the buildings were ready. There was nothing really habit- 
able but one small room; all the others were full of plaster 
and rubbish; even the kitchen was not yet in order. The 
children, who were covered with sores and vermin, brought 
with them not only diseases, but deplorable habits and 
inyeterate vices. To manage this household, to watch over 
the cleanliness, health, and education of these children, Pes- 
talozzi was alone with one woman-servant. 

We have before our eyes the first list of the children that 
Pestalozzi drew up and sent to the Directory, in which he 
mentions twenty-nine boys and sixteen girls. We will copy a 
few of thenames, with the observations that accompany them: 


my 


- banished, mother dead ; healthy, 
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“ Boys. 

“1. Jacob Baggenstoss, fifteen, of Stanzstad; father dead, 
mother living; good health, little capacity; can do nothing 
else but spin cotton; accustomed to begging. > 

“2. Francis Joseph Businger, fourteen, of Stanz; father 
living, mother dead; good health, good. capacity, snd good 
manners ; does not know his A B C, can spin cotton; very 

oor, 

x 3, Gaspard Joseph Waser, eleven, of Stanzstad ; father 
living, mother dead ; healthy, good capacity, but wild and 
ill-mannered ; does not know his A B C; cannot spin; accus- 
tomed to begging., 

“4, Charles, brother of the above, ten; same manners and 
same antecedents as his brother. 

“26, Mathias Odermatt, eight, of Stanz; father killed, 
mother living; deformed and sickly, weak and idle, knows 
nothing; poor. 

2%. Joseph Kueffer, nine, of Stanz ; non-burgess ; parents 
living ; healthy, fair capacity, is beginning to spell, cannot 
spin; poor. 

___ “28. Gaspard Stieer, eight, of Stanz ; father killed, mother 
living ; bad health, more than average capacity, unwilling to 
learn, is beginning the A B C, can spin ; very poor. 

“29. “Jacob Adacher, seven, of Kirsten; father killed, 
mother living ; healthy, timid, knows nothing; very poor, 


“GIRLS. 

“1. Anna Josephine Amstad, fifteen, of Stanz ; father dead, 
mother living; healthy, fair capacity, is beginning to read, 
and can spin ; extremely poor. i 

“2. Clara Waser, twelve, of Stanzstad; father living, 
mother dead; healthy, fair capacity, fond of study, does not 
know her A B C, can spin; accustomed to begging. ` 

“3. Josephine Rieter, thirteen, of Stanz; father and 
mother both dead; healthy, average capacity, is beginning 
to read, can spin ; extremely poor. 


“4, Anna Maria Beutschgi, eleven, of Stanz; father 


exceedingly neglected, knows 
nothing, very bad habits; very poor. 


“15. Barbara Spillmater, ten, of Stanz; father dead, 


mother living ; healthy, good capacity, knows nothing, good 
habits ; poor, $ 
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. 
_ “16. Catherine Aieer, five, of Stanz; father killed, mother 
living; healthy, good capacity, knows nothing ; poor.” 


In spite o all these obstacles, and in spite of the little 
practical ability of the director, the success was immediate, 
almost miraculous, 

Scarcely a month had passed when Truttman, in his report 
to the minister Rengger, dated the 11th of February, 1799, 
wrote as follows : 

“The poor-house is doing well. Pestalozzi works night 
and day. There are now seventy-two children in the estab- 
lishment, though not more than fifty can stay all night, 
ag thore are not enough beds. It is astonishing to see how 
active this indefatigable man is, and how much progress 
his pupils have made in so short a time. They are now 
eager for instruction. In a few years the State will certainly 
be more than repaid for the sacrifices it is making for this 
useful institution. I hope the good nuns may soon go to 
heaven, or to some other convent.” 


This testimony is confirmed by the report that Businger 
made to the Directory jn the same week, which runs as 
follows: 

“ The poor-housechas started, and is going on well. More 
than seventy children haye already been received, and 
every day brings more applications for admission. Citizen 
Pestalozzi works incessantly for the progress of the estab- 
lishment, and it is hardly credible how far he has been able 
to bring his work in so short a time.” 


Pestalozzi, then, had surmounted the internal obstacles, 
those, that is, which he could attack directly, but there were 
others outside which compromised the final success of his 
work. These obstacles were, on the one hand, the distrust, 
ill-will, and eyen open opposition of the district he had come 
to help; on the other, the unsound opinions of men who 
were thought to be competent, but who, accustomed to the , 
old educational tracks, and misunderstanding Pestalozzi’s 
thought, condemned him the moment he deviated from the 
pattern on which they themselves were formed. 

The people of Lower Unterwalden detested the unitary 
Government which had been the cause of their late mis- 


aero. 
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fortunes, and were convinced that it was only looking after 
their children for the purpose of winning them over to _this 
new and hated Constitution. They were, besides, entirely 
and exclusively Catholic; never had a Protesiant held the 
smallest office amongst them, much less an educational one, 
and in the eyes of most of them, the poor children, by being 
put under the care of the heretic Pestalozzi, were in danger 
of losing their souls. f y : 
At the same time the work of this man was like no other 
work of the same sort, because it consisted in putting into 
practice a new idea, and often necessitated the adoption of 
methods which were the direct opposite of those hitherto in 
use. For instance, Pestalozzi worked without any settled 
plan, without any apparent order, and without dividing his 
children into classes. He was constantly with them, giving 
proof of his affection for them in everything he did and watch. 
ing to take advantage of the slightest manifestation of their 
faculties, powers, and good impulses, like a gardener who, 
in tending a young tree, waits for its shoots to appear before 


~ deciding how to train them. That is why he had not asked 


for help, and indeed no one could have been of much use to 
him, an experienced teacher least of all. At first he had 
neither books nor school material, nor did he ask for any,” 
wishing nothing for his children, beyond the simple neces- 
saries of life, but contact with himself and with Nature. 

The system of which we have just given such an im- 
perfect sketch, is set forth clearly and completely in the 
letter on his stay at Stanz, written by Pestalozzi to his 
friend Gessner. Our readers will find this letter farther on, 
for its account of its author’s doctrine makes it of ,great 
importance, We have felt it better not to interrupt our 
account of the Stanz asylum, an account, it must be added, 
which is entirely based on official documents ; but what we 
have just said as to Pestalozzi's method, was necessary for 
the understanding of the various judgments expressed about 
him while he was engaged in the work. o 

Visitors to the establishment, for instance, often saw 
nothing but disorder and confusion, with an entire absence, 
as it seemed, of all serious instruction. y 

At the same time the poor-committee, who felt that their 
chief duty was to put the children in the way of earning 
Something 23 soon as possible, complained that°time was 
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being lost, and calculated the profit that might have been 
made by the manufacture of silk, an industry, however, for 
which there were absolutely no appliances. 

The sub-prefect Truttman, a capable and well-meaning 
man, also failed to understand Pestalozzi’s thought, and the 
higher end he had in view, being deceived by appearances. 
In his report to the minister, dated the 25th of March, 1799, 
he wrote as follows: 


“I must tell you frankly that the appointment of a bursar, 
the classification of the children, both for instruction and 
manual work, the installation of the necessary superinten- 
dents and masters, can no longer be put off without danger 
to this useful institution. If I were not confined to my room 
by a swollen foot, I should come to Lucerne to-morrow to 
speak freely to you about this important matter. I admire 
the zeal of citizen Pestalozzi, and his indefatigable activity 
in his work, and he certainly deserves our gratitude; but 
T foresee that he will be incapable of carrying out his 
ideas, and of giving the enterprise the carefully ordered 
development which is necessary for its success. Indeed, 
without a new organization, which shall take into consider- 
ation all the various needs of the establishment, it cannot 
succeed. This excellent man has both firmness and gentle- 
ness, but unfortunately he often uses them at the wrong 
time. I have frequently spoken with him on the subject. 
I begged him even to go to Zurich, to study in detail the 
organization of the poor-school in that town, with a view 
to copying it, as far as possible, in Stanz. He accordingly 
wentybut I do not look for any satisfactory result from his 
visit, because his idea is to do everything himself, without 
any plan, and without any other aid than that of the chil- 
dren themselves. Tho establishment needs a larger staff. 
But where are helpers to be found? I beg of you, citizen 
minister, for the honour ‘of the Government, and for the 
public good, to lay this matter to heart, and find a remedy 
before the evil is too great.” 


But the Directory would not allow Pestalozzi to be in- 
terfered with, and left him complete liberty of action. He 
was not happy, however, but suffered terribly, both from 
the hostility of the district where he had expected to find 
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itude, and from the opposition that his work was exciting 
Seat the very people ay whom he had relied for its sup- 
port. In spite of his burning faith and courege, he feared 
at times that this new undertaking, which had filled him 
with such great hopes, would fail like the rest, and by its 
failure rob the idea that had engrossed his thoughés for the 
last thirty years, of all its value for himself, his country, and 
humanity. 
This trouble comes out in the first report that he sent to 
the minister Rengger, which is dated the 19th of April, 1799, 
and is couched in these terms : 


“ Citizen Minister,— c 
“T know and feel that it is my duty not to leave you 
without information as to the progress of the institution, but 
I am oppressed by the weight of the many urgent things 
to be done, which can be done only by me. Unfortunately, 
what absorbs my strength is not the essential work of the 
establishment, but a multitude of minor details, In spite 


of the success of my efforts hitherto, I am powerless to 


do all I would, for want of a few paltry kitchen utensils, 


for which citizen Haas has kept r.e waiting for a fortnight 
without even noticing my applications, At the same time 
political animosity, which is beginning to make itself felt 
again here, is exercising a fatal influence on the children, and 
those who ought to try and check this animosity say that 
this is not the time to make people dissatisfied for the sale 
of an orphan asylum. I have already accomplished much, 
and I long for the time to come when you will be able to 
come and judge for yourself of the good results that have 
been obtained in an establishment which started amid so 
many difficulties, and especially of those which may confidently 
be looked forward to, if the work is continued on the same 
principles and on the same method. T shall endeavour shortly 
to draw up a clear account of the money I have received, and 
shall send it to you. Workmen here are very dear, and there 
are prejudices which prevent my always doing things in the 
cheapest manner; but I shall steadily continue to use my best 
efforts to carry out the objects of the institution as economically 
es 

e 


hours of work and study are now fixed as follows: 
from six 


to eight, lessons; then manual work till four in the 
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afternoon; then lessons again till eight. The health of the 
children is excellent. The difficulty of combining work and 
instruction gxows less every day; the children are slowly 
learning to be orderly, and to apply themselves. You can 
imagine how much trouble it has taken to bring these neglected 
little monntain-child;en as far oven as this. We are only the 
more pleased at haying reached our end. Several children 
have had a sort of bilious, feverish cold, but are now almost 
well again. Iam waiting impatiently for letters from Zurich 
on the subject of the assistants of both sexes of whom I stand 
in need; I should be glad, too, to be reassured by hearing 
that your views coincide with mine. 

a “© Allow me to commend the institution and myself to your 
kind consideration. 

“ With respect and gratitude, 


« PESTALOZZI,” 


In spite of everything the undertaking prospered. ‘The 
children had arrived with sad, troubled faces, with eyes weary 
and timid, or bold and distrustful, some apathetic, some 
rebellious. But they had undergone the same transformation 
as Nature when she revives under the breath of spring, and 
were now joyful, unrestrained, eager, active gentle, and kind, 

Tho 24th of May, 1799, was a great day for the institution 
and its director. On that day Pestalozzi took his whole 
establishment to Lucerne, where they were welcomed by 
the Executive Directory, the highest authority in Switzer- 
land, each child receiving a new silver coin worth a little 
more than a shilling. It is evident from this that the 
director Legrand had paid little heed to Pestalozzi’s de- 
tractors. i 

Unfortunately, the institution was near its end. It con- 
tained eighty children and was in full prosperity, when, & 
fortnight after the excursion to Lucerne, unforeseen events 
made its further existence impossible. 

The chances of the war brought the French troops once 
more into the canton. They had a great number of sick 
with them, and Zschokke, the Government agent, could find 
no other place for a hospital but Pestalozzi’s orphanage. On 
the 8th of June, 1799, sixty of the children were sent away, 
homes being found for them in different families. This left 
only tweiity in the establishment. Under these circum- 
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stances Pestalozzi himself was unwilling to stay. He gave 
two suits of clothes and a little money to each child who had 
been sent away, put the furniture in safety in Lucerne, and 
handed over to Zschokke what money he had léft, amounting 
to rather more than a hundred pounds. ` 
Then, utterly broken down in health, he retired to the 
Gurnigel for the waters. He had worked far beyond his 
strength, and was so worn out that he spat blood, z 
The Directory only heard of these events when they were» 
already accomplished facts, and in its sitting of the 17th of 
June, 1799, it granted Pestalozzi a small sum of mone: 


(about twenty-five pounds) for his services in connection with 
the Stanz institution. 


The orders given by Zschokk 
the subseque: k x th 


“T have not closed the 
oer pa mals ie orphanage, that noble monu- 
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member of the Stanz municipality, and a kind, fatherly man, 
has undertaken to superintend the establishment for nothing. 
He visits it several times a day. The greatest attention is 
paid to cleanliness and order. The Capuchin friars take 
turns in teaching the children reading, writing, and reli- 
gion. ET 

“Tt is a real pleasure to me to see these little ones in 
their tidy rooms, with health, joy, and innocence so clearly 
expressed in their faces. Their appearance alone is reward 
enough for those who founded the establishment. Here 
too, Pestalozzi, by his generous activity, has raised himself 
a monument which can never be forgotten.” 


*We feel that we ought to supplement the details contained 
in this report by what Zschokke wrote five years afterwards 
in his History of the Memorable Facts of the Swiss Revo- 
lution, 1804, vol. ii. p. 259: 


“One of the first unfortunate consequences of the return 
of the French to Unterwalden was that, for want of a better 
place for a hospital, that part of the out-buildings of the 
women’s convent at Stang in which the noble Pestalozzi was 
living with his orphans, had to be made over to them. Even 
if it had been possikle to save the orphanage, by putting the 
sick into one of the crowded houses in the town that had 
escaped the fire, the military authorities would never have 
consented to it. Pestalozzi realized this painful necessity, 
and yielded to it, though not without sorrow. . . . 

“With Pestalozzi disappeared the spirit of his teaching. 
The orphans, however, were still carefully taught, and such 
matters as order and cleanliness, which had previously been 
somewhat neglected, received particular attention. Van 
Matt deserves the highest praise for the zeal with which he 
undertook the general superintendence of the establishment. 
He received valuable help from the parish priest Businger. 


Gn the 4th of July, 1799, the sub-prefect Truttman wrote 
to Rengger : 


“Tt was only a few days afterwards that, I heard of the 
break up of the Stanz orphanage. It was simply the result 
of the general terror, There are still twenty-two children 
in the establishment. For their support, citizem Van Matt 
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stances Pestalozzi himself was unwilling to stay. He gave 
two suits of clothes and a little money to each child who had 
been sent away, put the furniture in safety in Lucerne, and 
handed over to Zschokke what money he had left, amounting 
to rather more than a hundred pounds. f 

Then, utterly broken down in health, he retired to the 
Gurnigel for tho waters. He had worked far beyond his 
strength, and was so worn out that he spat blood. ý 

The Directory only heard of these events when they were ~ 
already accomplished facts, and in its sitting of the 17th of 
June, 1799, it granted Pestalozzi a small sum of money 
(about twenty-five pounds) for his services in connection with 
the Stanz institution. 2. 

The orders given by Zschokke, Pestalozzi’s departure, and 
the subsequent final closing of the establishment, blamed by 
some, approved by others, gave rise to much angry discussion, 
in which the facts were often considerably strained. For 
the sake of making known the real truth of the matter, we 
shall continue to quote from authentic documents. 

For instance, Zschokke, in his report to the minister 

“ Rengger of the 28th of June, 1799, says: 


“T have not closed the Stanz orphanage, that noble monu- 
ment of Swiss beneficence; I have simply reduced the 
number of children, Such an establishment deserves to be 
maintained even amid the troubles of the war; I, at least, 
will not be the one to suppress it. The large number of 
soldiers to be lodged, the absence of any place fit for a 
hospital for the sick and wounded defenders of our country, 
the anxiety of the parents who, on the approach of the war, 
asked to be allowed to take their children till the danger 
had passed, these and a hundred other reasons made it 
imperative that the numbers of the establishment should be 
reduced. In accordance with my strict injunctions, no chil- 
dren have been sent away, save those whose parents or 
friends assured either Pestalozzi or myself that they would 
be properly looked after fora time. Pestalozzi gave them 
each a change of clothes, some linen, and a little money. At 


the present moment there still remain in the establishment 


twenty-two children of both sexes. Citizen van Matt, & 


at 4 


© 1 Van Matt was a blacksmith. z 
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member of the Stanz municipality, and a kind, fatherly man, 
has undertaken to superintend the establishment for nothing. 
He visits it several times a day. The greatest attention is 
paid to cleanliness and order. The Capuchin friars take 
turns in teaching the children reading, writing, and reli- 
gion. 5 É 

“Tt is a real pleasure to me to see these little ones in 
their tidy rooms, with health, joy, and innocence so clearly 
expressed in their faces. Their appearance alone is reward 
enough for those who founded the establishment. Here, 
too, Pestalozzi, by his generous activity, has raised himself 
a monument which can never be forgotten.” 


"We feel that we ought to supplement the details contained 
in this report by what Zschokke wrote five years afterwards 
in his History of the Memorable Facts of the Swiss Revo- 
lution, 1804, vol. ii. p. 259: 


“One of the first unfortunate consequences of the return 
of the French to Unterwalden was that, for want of a better 
place for a hospital, that part of the out-buildings of the 
women’s convent at Stang in which the noble Pestalozzi was 
living with his orphans, had to be made over to them. Even 
if it had been possible to save the orphanage, by putting the 
sick into one of the crowded houses in the town that had 
escaped the fire, the military authorities would never have 
consented to it. Pestalozzi realized this painful necessity, 
and yielded to it, though not without sorrow. . . . 

“With Pestalozzi disappeared tho spirit of his teaching. 
The orphans, however, were still carefully taught, and such 
matters as order and cleanliness, which had previously been 
somewhat neglected, received particular attention. Van 
Matt deserves the highest praise for the zeal with which he 
undertook the general superintendence of the establishment. 
He received valuable help from the parish priest Businger.” 


Gn the 4th of July, 1799, the sub-prefect Truttman wrote 
to Rengger : 


“Tt was only a few days afterwards that I heard of the 
break up of the Stanz orphanage. It was simply the result 
of the general terror. Thero are still twenty-two children 
in the establishment. For their support, citizer’ Van Matt 
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rable man, whom the municipality have ma 
Se eat has asked me for dried fruits, Potatosai 
pes yeas, which L hose accordingly sent bim, Ñ must z 
OU. citizen, minister, to give me definite ins ructions as 
E eiker I am to continue to furnish provisions to the 
establishment, and generally as to what I ám expected to do 
for it.” 


ni 
The sdme year, in the month of August, Zschokke wrote. 


i i had once 
tory asking that, as the scene of war 
ain Pera Eom Stanz, the orphanage there should be 
Reed and submitted to a thorough reorganization, and 
that its management should be entrusted to himself and 
Truttman. sae 
This request was granted, but the thorough reorganization 


was slow in coming, for on the 16th of September, 1799, 
Truttman wrote : 


“The poor-school now contains forty children, boys and 
girls, but everything necessary for carrying out the purpose 
for which it was founded is absolutely wanting. The chil- 
dren are fed, and that is all!” 


At last, in October, Zschokke presented his scheme for 
reorganization, which was little more than a consideration of 
the best way of providing funds for the institution, so as to 
make it as small a burden as possible to the national budget. 
He proposed that the expense should no longer fall upon the 
Government, but that it should be met partly by the convent 
estate, and partly by the profits of a cotton mill in which 
the children would be employed. Of the internal organiza- 
tion, looked at from the intellectual and moral point os view, 
he said nothing. 


In the report which accompanied this scheme, we read : 


“There are now thirty-eight children of both sexes in the 
orphanage. I have made the town-councillor Van Matt in- 
spector. He has hitherto carried out his duties gratuitowsly. 
He visits the establishment every day, looks after the ac- 
counts, the purchases, the order of the children, ete, ai 

“T have, besides, employed a poor, honest citizen, Remigi 
Gut, who sleeps in the school, is constantly with the children, 


and gives them reading and writing lessons four hours a day. 


e 
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I have had some models prepared for him by my secretary, 
and have furnished him with a few books. I have told him 
that if he sugceeds in making the children apply themselves 
to their work, he may hopo to receive a small salary in 
addition to his keep.” Š 
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The stato of the institution, however, continued very much 
the same as we find it in Truttman’s letter of the 16th of 
September, quoted above. This is evident from the following 
memorial addressed to the Directory in November, 1799, by 
Businger: 


“The first thing to which I am anxious to call your atten- 
fion, citizen directors, is the orphanage at Stanz. This useful 


institution is your work; it is to your fatherliness that it , 


owes its existence. But as it exists at present, and indeed 
as it has existed for some time already, it does none of the 
good that it was expected to do, and seems in danger of 
coming to an end even before its good results have been 
made known. Citizen Pestalozzi undertook the direction 
of this orphan-home with the best possible intentions, and 
with an exemplary activity; but his disposition had been 
embittered by many misfortunes, and this, combined with 
the weakness which resulted from his age, with his neglect 
of externals, and with many mistakes into which he had 
fallen from the very beginning, prevented the institution 
from ever being in a position to realize its objects, and 
made all clear-sighted men long to see the good Pestalozzi 
anywhere else but there. When the French made Stanz 
their head-quarters, and took the rooms of the orphanage for 
their inilitary hospital, most of the children had to be sent 
away, and Pestalozzi himself withdrew. But after the 
departure of the French, the poorest orphans were taken 
back again into the vacant rooms. A worthy member of 
our town-council temporarily undertook their superintendence, 
As many as forty poor children are thus provided with a very 


comfortable home, where they are fed, and taught reading ` 


and writing; but the whole establishment shows signs that 


ruin is imminent, and in truth I shall seo it come to an end 
without much regret.” 


Busingez’s memorial was sent to the minister Stapfer to be 
iE 
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reported on. His report, which was in French, was entirely 
favourable to Pestalozzi, and runs as follows: 


“The memorial of citizen Businger begins by insinuating 
that citizen Pestalozzi was not fitted to be the director of 
this institution. 

“J regret to say that, in consequenée of prejudices, of 
which I cannot now examine either the source or the nature, 
this excellent and well-known old man has reason to be 
greatly dissatisfied with the treatment he has received at 
the hands of citizens Zschokko and Businger. By their 
exaggerated complaints they have paralyzed an establishment 
which promised to be very useful to the country. 

“They accuse Pestalozzi of being wasteful, dirty, and 
brutal, and of having lost the affections of his pupils.” 


Stapfer then examines theso different charges in detail 
and refutes them one after the other by citing certain well- 
known facts. After referring again to Pestalozzi’s views, 
and to the good that might be effected by their realization, 
he concludes as follows : 


“Tn my opinion, it is importany that citizen Pestalozzi 
should be restored to the post which the misfortunes of the 
war have compelled him to give up.” * 


Meanwhile, rest and the waters of the Gurnigel had 
restored the old man’s health, and he was now eager to return 
to Stanz to continue his interrupted work. 


“I could not,” he said, “live without my work; 
like a man who rests for a few moments on 
impatient all the time to go on swimming.” 


ik; 1 was 
a rock in the sea, 


In spite of his burning desire, in spite of all Stapfer’ 
efforts, the Directory did not send Pestalozai back to Stanz, 
but allowed the orphanage to be closed. 4 

In our opinion, this action of the Director 
fortunate both for Pestalozzi and for education, pie Ne 

The noble old man had undertaken a task which w 
beyond his strength. It had already nearly brought him i 
death’s door, and he certainly would not have been able to 
carry it on much longer. He encountered, besides, the most 


, 
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violent opposition. Most of the inhabitants of Unterwalden 
saw in him nothing but an agent of revolutionaries and 
heretics, They easily believed all the calumnies of which -~ 
he was the object, and instead of looking on his presence as 
a blessing, endured it as an unjust punishment fraught with 
danger..to theif country. Under these circumstances, he 
could do them but little good; for it is almost impossible 
to help people against their will. 

A priest named Gut, living in Stanz, has since re-echoed 

his countrymen’s grievances against Pestalozzi in a book 
entitled, The Surprise-attack on Lower Unterwalden: its 
Causes and its Consequences. At page 579, he says that 
the choice of Pestalozzi was a mischievous action on the 
‘part of the Directory; that he kept the best of everything 
for himself and his servant, and fed the children badly; 
that he dressed them like convicts; that their eyes lacked 
lustre, and their checks colour; that they were chiefly 
taught to imitate the cries of animals; that he took away 
the furniture from Stanz for his institute at Burgdorf, 
ete. 
But as Mr. Gut was only a child of five when Pestalozzi 
left Stanz, his accusatiqns aro evidently nothing more than 
the “repetition of what was said around him, and are 
scarcely worth refnting. 

As we thought it would be interesting, however, to 
ascertain with what feelings Pestalozzi was still remembered 
in the district for which he well-nigh sacrificed his life, we 
made inquiries at Stanz at a time when several old men, who 
remembered the poor-school, were still living. But all they 
told us was mere hearsay; none of them could give us any- 
positive facts. 

They had heard, for instance, that the Directory had sent 
Pestalozzi to Lower Unterwalden to destroy the very religion 
for which its inhabitants had fought; that the priest Businger 
~ had been much blamed for helping to found the orphanage ; 

that Pestalozzi’s manners and appearance were a sufficient 
proof that he was incapable; and further, that he was 
mortally afraid of the Austrians, and at the news of their 
approach had fled hastily in the night. 5 

We also had an interview with Mr. Gut himself, whose 
opinions seemed to us to haye undergone considerable modifi- 
cation since the publication of his book, for he did not repeat 
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any of the charges mentioned above, and only spoke of 
Pestalozzi in becoming terms. Two grievances, however, he 
still thought well founded. The first was thatthe teaching 
of the Catholic religion was too much neglected in the school. 
Yet he could quote nothing in any of Pestalozzi’s utterances 
opposed to it, and could only say that he was reportedsto haye 
once said to the children, “Crucifixes will not give you bread; 
you must learn to work.” The second grievance was that he 
sometimes corrected the children by striking them with a 
rope. 

To sum up, it seems to us that it was a mistake to send 
Pestalozzi to Stanz, as he could not avoid hurting the religious 
feelings of the people he was expected to help. The opposix 
tion he excited was not only quite natural, but, from the 
point of view of the people themselves, was even legitimate 
and meritorious, and ought to have been foreseen. It may be 
said that for five months he did but struggle against the 
difficulties of an untenable position, and it is lucky that, when 
he recovered from the illness which so nearly proved fatal, he 
was not allowed to continue his heroic efforts. 

The folly of unitarism did much harm to Switzerland, and 
yet, since God is able to bring good out of evil, it gave riso to 
an era of true progress. In the same way the folly of Stanz 
resulted in the primary school of the nineteenth century, an 
institution which has already brought no small increase of 
strength and prosperity to those nations that have adopted 
it. 

Pestalozzi’s experiences at Stanz, their value for his observ- 
ant mind, the principles his genius deduced from them for a 
natural and logical method of elementary education, the whole 
picture, in short, of the birth of a great, fruitful, and salutary 
reform, is to be found in the letter written from the Gurnigol, 
and addressed by Pestalozzi to his friend Gessner, the book- 
seller, the son of the author of the Idylls. This letter, in 
which he gives an account of his work at Stanz, was printed 
for the first time in 1807, in the Weekly Journal Sor the 
Education of Humanity, and then in the edition of Pesta- 
` lozzi’s works published by Cotta (vol. ix.), It was afterwards 

reprinted in the complete edition by Seyffarth. Parts of it 
have often been quoted by different biographers, who have 
copied them from each other. Its great importance compels 
us to give it here in its entirety. i 
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Letter from Pestalozzi to a friend on his work at Stanz. 


“My frien, once more I awake from a dream; once more 
I see my work destroyed, and my failing strength wasted. 

“ But, however weak and unfortunate my attempt may 
have been, a friend of humanity will not grudge a fow 
moments to consider the reasons which convince me that some 
day a more fortunate posterity will certainly take up the 
thread of my hopes at the place where it is now broken. 


“Prom its very beginning I looked on tho Revolution , 


as a simple consequence of the corruption of human nature, 
and on the evils which it produced as a necessary means of 
bringing men back to a sense of the conditions which are 
essential to their happiness. 

“ Although I was by no means prepared to accept all the 
political forms that a body of such men as the reyolutionists 
might make for themselves, I was inclined to look upon certain 
points of their Constitution not only as useful measures pro- 
tecting important interests, but as suggesting the principles 
upon which all true progress of humanity must be based. 

“T once more made known, therefore, as well as I could, my 
old wishes for the education of the people. In particular, I laid 
my whole scheme before Legrand (then one of the directors), 
who not only took a warm interest in it, but agreed with me 
that the Republic stood in urgent need of a reform of public 
education. He also agreed with me that much might be done 
for the regeneration of the people by giving a certain number 
of the poorest children an education which should be complete, 
but which, far from lifting them out of thoir proper sphere, 
would but attach them the more strongly to it. 

“I limited my desires to this one point, Legrand helping me 
in every possible way. He even thought my views so impor- 
tant that he once said to me: ‘I shall not willingly give up 
my present post till you have begun your work.’ s 

As I have explained my plan for the public education of the 
poor in the third and fourth parts of Leonard and Gertrude, 
I need not repeat it here. I submitted it to the director 
Stapfer, with all the enthusiasm of a man who felt that his 
hopes were about to be realized, and he encouraged me with 
an earnestness which showed how thoroughly he understood 
the needs of popular education. I+ was tho same with the 


z minister Rengger, 3 ó 
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“Tt was my intention to try to find near Zurich or in 
Aargau a place where I should bo able to join industry and 
agriculture to the other means of instruction, ant so give my 
establishment all the development necessary to its complete 
success. But the Unterwalden disaster (Septamber, 1798) left 
me no further choice in the matter. The Government felt the 
urgent need of sending help to this unfortunate district, and 
begged me for this once to make an attempt to put my plans 
into execution in a place geo a most everything that could 

de it a success was wanting. 
ey act there gladly. I felt that the innocence of the 
people would make up for what was wanting, and that their 
distress would, at any rate, make them grateful. E 
_“ My eagerness to realize at last the great dream of my life 
would have led me to work on the very highest peaks of the 
Alps, and, so to speak, without fire or water. 

“For a house, the Government made over to me the new 

part of the Ursuline convent at Stanz, but when I arrived it 


_ was still uncompleted, and not in any way fitted to receive 
“a large number of children. Before anything else could be 


done, then, the house itself had to be got ready. The Govern- 
ment gave the necessary orders, and" Rengger pushed on the 
work with much zeal and useful activity. I was never indeed 
allowed to want for money, ¢ 

“In spite, however, of the admirable support I received, 
all this preparation tool time, and time was precisely what 
we could least afford, since it was of the highest importance 
that a number of children, whom the war had left homeless 
and destitute, should be received at once, 

“I was still without everything but money when the chil 
dren arrived ; neither kitchen, rooms, nor beds were ready 
to receive them. At first this was a source of inconceivable 
confusion. For the first few weeks I was shut up in a very 
small room ; the weather was bad, and the alterations, which 
made a great dust and filled the corridors with rubbish, ren- 
dered the air very unhealthy. : 

“The want of beds compelled me at first to 
the poor children home at night; these children generally 
came back the next day covered with vermin, Most of them 
on their arrival were very degenerated specimens of humanity. 

ny of them had a sort of chronic skin-disease, which almost 
prevented their walking, or sores on their heads, or rags full 
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of vermin; many were almost skeletons, with haggard, care- 
worn faces, and'shrinking looks; some brazen, accustomed to 
begging, hyprvrisy, and all sorts of deceit; others broken by 
misfortune, patient, suspicious, timid, and entirely deyoid of 
affection. Therewere also some spoilt children amongst them 
who had’ known the sweets of aes and were therefore full 
of pretensions. These kept to themselves, affected to despise 
the little beggars their comrades, and to suffer from this 
equality, and seemed to find it impossible to adapt themselves 
to the ways of the house, which differed too much from their 
old habits. But what was common to them all was a per- 
sistent idleness, resulting from their want of physical and 
mental activity. Out of every ten children there was hardly 
one who knew his A B C; as for any other knowledge, it was, 
of course, out of the question. 
“This complete ignorance was what troubled me least sth 

I trusted in the natural powers that God bestows on e:~ 
poorest and most neglected children. I had observ for 
long time that behind their coarseness, shyness, and a}a 
incapacity, are hidden the finest faculties, the most pre. 
owers; and now , even amongst these poor creatures by wh ~ 

was surrounded at Stanz, marked natural abilities soo. 
began to show themselves. I knew how useful the common 
needs of life are im teaching men the relations of things, in 
bringing out their natural intelligence, in forming their judg- 
ment, and in arousing faculties which, buried, as it were, 
beneath the coarser elements of their nature, cannot become 
active and useful till they are set free. It was my object then 
to arouse these faculties, and bring them to bear on the pure 
and simple circumstances of domestic life, for I was convinced 
that in this way I should be able to form the hearts and minds 
of children almost as I wished. 
Now that I had an opportunity of carrying out this object, 
I felt sure that my affection would change the nature of my ‘ — 
children as quickly as the sun changes the frozen earth in 
spring ; nor was I wrong, for before the snow of our moun- 
tains had melted the children were no longer the same. 
“But I must not anticipate. Just as in the evening I often 
mark the quick growth of the gourd by the side of the house, 
so I want you to mark the growth of my plant; and, my 
_ friend, I will not hide from you the worm which sometimes 
eats into 1ts leaves, sometimes even into its heart 
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“I opened the establishment with no other helper but a 
woman-servant. I had.not only to teach the children, but to 
look after their physical needs. I preferred being alone, and, 
indeed, it was the only way to reach my end. No one in the 
world would have cared to fall in with my views for the 
education of children, and at that time I knew scarcelyany one 
capable even of understanding them. The better the education 
of the men who might have helped me, the less their power 
of understanding me and of confining themselves, "even in 
theory, to the simple beginnings to which I sought to return. 
All their views as to the organization and needs of the enter- 
prise were entirely different from mine. What they especially 
disagreed with was the idea that such an undertaking could, 
_ be carried out without the help of any artificial means, but 
“imply by the influence exercised on the children by Nature, 
Apy the activity to which they were aroused by tho needs 

Retr daily life, 

fe And yet it was precisely upon this idea that I based my 
© uef hope of success ; it was, as it were, a basis for innumer- 
able other points of view. 
= og “ Experienced teachers, then, could not help me; still less 
y boorish, ignorant men. I had nothing to put into the hands 
of assistants to guide them, nor any results or apparatus by 
which I could make my ideas clearer to them. 

“Thus, whether I would or no, I had first to make my 
experiment alone, and collect facts to illustrate the essential 
features of my system before I could venture to look for out- 
side help. Indeed, in my then position, nobody could help me. 
I knew that I must help myself and shaped my plans accord- 
ingly. = 

“y wanted to prove by my experiment that if public educa- 
tion is to have any real value, it must imitate the methods 
which make the merit of domestic education ; for it is my 
opinion that if public education does not take into considera- 
tion the circumstances of family life; and everything else that 
bears on a man’s general education, it can only lead to an 
artificial and methodical dwarfing of humanity. y 

“In any good education, the mother must be able to judge 
daily, nay hourly, from the child’s eyes, lips, and face, of the 
slightest change in his soul. The power of the educator, too, 
must be that of a father, quickened by the genoral circum- 
stances of domestic life, = G 
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“Such was the foundation upon which I built. I deter- 
mined that theré should not be a minute in the day when my 
children shoutd not be aware from my face and my lips that 
my heart was theirs, that their happiness was my happiness, 
and their pleasures my pleasures. 

“Man*readily accepts what is good, and the child readily 
listens to it; but it is not for you that he wants it, master and 
educator, but for himself. The good to which you would lead 
him must not depend on your capricious humour or passion ; 
it must be a good which is good in itself and by the nature 
of things, and which the child can recognize as good. He 
must feel the necessity of your will in things which concern 
his comfort before he can be expected to obey it. 

‘Whenever he does anything gladly, anything that brings 
him honour, anything that helps to realize any of his great 
hopes, or stimulates his powers, and enables him to say with 
truth, I can, then he is exercising his will. 

“The will, however, cannot be stimulated by mere words ; 
its action must depend upon those feelings and powers which 
are the result of general culture. Words alone cannot give 
us a knowledge of things; they are only useful for giving 
expression to what we have in our mind. 

“The first thing to be done was to win the confidence and 
affection of the children. I was sure that if I succeeded in 
doing that, all the rest would follow of itself. Think for a 
moment of the prejudices of the people, and even of the chil- 
dren, and you will understand the difficulties with which I 
had to contend. 

“The unfortunate country had suffered all the horrors of 
war. „Most of the inhabitants detested the new constitution, 
and were not only exasperated with the Government, but 
suspicious of its offered help. Opposed by the natural melan- 
choly of their character to anything new coming from outside, 
they held fast, with bitter and defiant obstinacy, to everything 
connected with their former condition, wretched as it was in 
many respects. To these people I was simply an agent of the 
new order of things. They looked on me as a mere instru- 
ment, working not for them, but for the men who were the 
cause of their misfortunes, and whose opinions, views, and 
plans were entirely opposed to their own, This political dis- 
trust was strengthened by a no less deep religious distrust. 
I was a heletic, and so all my efforts to do good. conld only 
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imperil their children’s souls. Amongst them no Protestant 
had ever held the smallest public office; What must they 
have felt, then, on secing one made a teacher ofchildren? To 
make matters worse, religious and political passion in Stanz 
was just then excited to an unusually high eegree. 

“Think, my friend, of this temper ef the people, of my 
weakness, of my poor appearance, of the ill-will to which 
was almost publicly exposed, and then judge how much I had 
to endure for the sake of carrying on my work. 

“And yet, however painful this want of help and support 
was to me, it was favourable to the success of my undertaking, 
for it compelled me to be always everything for my children. 
I was alone with them from morning till night. It was my 
hand that supplied all their wants, both of body and soul. 
All needful help, consolation, and instruction they received 
direct from me, Their hands were in mine, my eyes were 
fixed on theirs. 

“We wept and smiled together. They forgot tho world 
and Stanz; they only knew that they were with me and I 
with them. We shared our food and drink, I had neither 
family, friends, nor sorvants ; nothing but them. I was with 
them in sickness, and in health, and®when they slept. I was 


the last to go to bed, and the first to get up. In the bedroom . 


I prayed with them, and, at their own réquest, taught them 
till they fell asleep. Their clothes and bodies were intolerably 
filthy, but I looked after both myself, and was thus constantly 
exposed to the risk of contagion. 

‘This is how it was that these children gradually became so 
attached to me, some indeed go deeply that they contradicted 
their parents and friends when they heard evil things said 
about me. They felt that I was being treated unfairly, and 
loved me, I think, the more for it. But of what avail is it for 
the young nestlings to love their mother when the bird of prey 
that is bent on destroying them is constantly hovering near ? 

“However, the first results of these principles and of this 
line of action were not always satisfactory, nor, indeed, ceuld 
they be so, The children did not always understand my loye, 
Accustomed to idleness, unbounded liberty, and the fortuitous 
and lawless pleasures of an almost wild life, they had come 

the convent in the expectation of being well fed, and of 
having nothing to do. Some of them soon discovered that 


they had been there long enough, and wanted to go away o 
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again ; they talkoa of the school fever that attacks children 
when they are Kept employed all day long. This dissatis- 
faction, which Showed itself during the first months, resulted 
principally from the fact that many of them were ill, the con- 
sequence either of» the sudden change of diet and habits, or 
of the severity of the weather and the dampness of the build- 
ing in which we lived. We all coughed a great deal, and 
eseveral children were seized with a peculiar sort of fever. 

“This fever, which always began with sickness, was very 
general in the district. Cases of sickness, however, not fol- 
lowed by fever, were not at all rare, and were an almost 
natural consequence of the change of food. Many people 
attributed the fever to bad food, but the facts soon showed 
them to be wrong, for not a single child succumbed. 

On the return of spring it was evident to everybody that 
the children were all doing well, growing rapidly, and gaining 
colour. Certain magistrates and ecclesiastics, who saw them 
some time afterwards, stated that they had improved almost 
beyond recognition, 

t A few of the children, however, continued in ill-health for 
some time, and the influence of the parents was not fayour- 
able to their recovery. ‘Foor child, how ill you look! I am 
sure I could look after you at home as well as you are looked 
after here. Come away with me.’ That was the sort of thing 
said by women who were in the habit of begging from door 
to door. On Sundays, especially, numbers of parents used to 
come and openly pity their children till they made them cry, 
and then urge them to go away. I lost a great many in this 
way; and though their places were soon filled by others, you 
can understand how bad these constant changes were for an 
establishment that was only just beginning. 


“Many parents thought they were doing me a personal - 


favour by leaving the children with me, and even asked the 
Capuchins whether it was because I had no other means of 
subsistence that I was so anxious to have pupils. It was the. 
gensral opinion amongst these people that poverty alone could 
have induced me to give myself so much trouble, an opinion 
which came out in their behaviour towards me. s 

Some asked me for money to make up for what they had 
lost by their children being no longer able to beg ; others, hat 
on head, informed me that they did not mind trying a few 
days longer ; others, again, laid down their own conditions, 
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“Months passed in this way before I had the satisfaction 
of having my hand grasped by a single gratéSul parent. But 
the children were won over much sooner, They even wept 
sometimes when their parents met me or left me without a 
word of salutation. Several of them werg perfectly happy, 
and used to say to their mothers: ‘I am more comfortable 
here than at home,’ At home, indeed, as they readily told 
me when we talked alone, they had been ill-used and beaten, 
and had often had neither bread to eat nor bed to lie down 
upon, And yet these same children would sometimes go off 
with their mothers the very next morning. y 

“A good many others, however, soon saw that by staying 
with me they might both learn something and become soms- 
thing, and these never failed in their zeal and attachment. 
Before very long their conduct was imitated by others, though 
not always from the same considerations, 

“ Those who ran away were the worst in character and tho 
least capable. But they were not incited to go till they were 
freo of their vermin and their rags. Several were sent to 
me with no other purpose than that of being taken away again 
as soon as they were clean and well clothed, 

“But after a time their better judgment overcame the defiant 
hostility with which they arrived. In 1799 I had nearly 
eighty children. Most of ‘them were bright and intelligent, 
Some even remarkably so, 

“ For most of them study was something entirely new. As 
Soon as they found that they could learn, their zeal was 
indefatigable, and in a few weeks children who had never 
before opened a book, and could hardly repeat a Pater Noster 
or an Ave, would study the whole day long with the keenest 
interest, Even after Supper, when I used to say to them, 
‘Children, will you go to bed, or learn something?’ they 
would generally answer, especially in the first month or two, 
‘Learn something.’ It is true that afterwards, when they 

had to get up very early, it was not quite the same. 

“But this first eagerness did much towards Starting, the 
establishment on the right lines, and making the studies the 
Success they ultimately were, a success, indeed, which far 
surpassed my expectations. And yet the difficulties in the 
way of introducing a well-ordered system of studies were at 
that time almost insurmountable. 


“Neithewmy trust nor my zeal had as yet béen able to 
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overcome either the intractability of individuals or the want 
of coherence in #4e whole experiment. The general order of 
the establishmaht, I felt, must be based upon order of a higher 
character. As this higher order did not yet exist, I had to 
attempt to create it; for without this foundation I could not 
hope to organize properly either the teaching or the general 
management of the place, nor should I have wished to do so. 

I wanted everything to result not from a preconceived plan, 
but from my relations with the children. The high principles 
and educating forces I was seeking, I looked for from the 
harmonious common life of my children, from their attention, 
activity, and needs. It was not, then, from any external 
organization that I looked for the regeneration of which they 
stood so much in need. If I had employed constraint, regula- 
tions and lectures, I should, instead of winning and ennobling 
my children’s hearts, have repelled them and made them 
bitter, and thus been farther than ever from my aim. First of 
all, I had to arouse in them pure, moral, and noble feelings, so 
that afterwards, in external things, I might be sure of their 
ready attention, activity, and obedience. I had, in short, to 
follow the high precept of Jesus Christ, ‘ Cleanse first that 
which is within, that the eutside may be clean also’; and if 
ever the truth of this precept was made manifest, it was made 
manifest then. ` 

“My one aim was to make their new life in common, and 
their new powers, awaken a feeling of brotherhood amongst 
the children, and make them affectionate, just, and considerate. 

“I reached this end without much difficulty. Amongst 
these seventy wild beggar-children there soon existed such 
peace, friendship, and cordial relations as are rare even 
between actual brothers and sisters. 

“The principle to which I endeavoured to conform all my 
conduct was as follows: Endeavour, first, to broaden your 
children’s sympathies, and, by satisfying their daily needs, to 
bring love and kindness into such unceasing contact with their 
impressions and their activity, that these sentiments may be 
engrafted in their hearts; then try to give them such judgment 
and tact as will enable them to make a wise, sure, and abundant 
use of these virtues in the circle which surrounds them. In 
the last place, do not hesitate to touch on the difficult questions 

_ of good and evil, and the words connected with them. And 
Jon must dò this especially in cannection with the ordinary 
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ry day, upon which your whole teaching in 

Re Seat Oh be PA so that thewghildren may be 

eed of their own feelings, and supplied, ys it were, with 

Solid facts upon which to base their conception of the beauty 

EE justice of the moral life. Eyen though you should have 

a spend whole nights in trying to express In two werds what 
others say in twenty, never regret the loss of sleep, 

“I gave my children very few explanations; T taught them 
neither morality nor religion. But sometimes, when they 
were perfectly quiet, I used to say to them, ‘Do you not think 
that you are better and more reasonable when you are like 
this than when you are making a noise?? When they clung 
round my neck and called me their father, I used to say, ‘My 
children, would it be right to deceive your father?” Affer 
kissing me like this, would you like to do anything behind my 
back to vex me?? When our talk turned on the misery of 
the country, and they were feeling glad at the thought of their 

own happier lot, I would say, ‘How good i 


God is to have given 
man a compassionate heart |? Sometimes, too, I asked them if 
they did not see a great difference between a Government that 
cares for the poor and teaches them to earn a livelihood, and 
one that leaves them to their idlenegs i i 


#8 and vice, with beggary 
- and tho workhouse for sole resource. 


“ Often I drew them a picture of the happiness of 
peaceful household, that by economy and hard work has pro- 
vided for all its wants, and put itself in a position to give 
advice to the ignorant, and help to tho u 


men. The depth of 


aco was the thought of not 
always remaining poor, but of same day taking their place 
again amongst their fellows, with know. 
should make them useful, and win them the esteem of other 
men. They felt that, owing to my they made more 
P pareas in this respect than other children - they erfectly 
preparation bor their 
uture activity, and they looked forward to happiness ag the 
Certain resnit of their Perseverance. That js why steady 
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° 4 ; ing i 
ication soon became easy to them, its object being in 
SL nee with their T eka and their hopes. Virtue, 
my friend, is giveloped by this agreement, just as a yore 
plant thrives arhan = pan suits its nature, and supplies 
eds of its tender shoots. se J 
wer wijnessed the growth of an inward strength in my 
children, which, in fis general development, far surpassed 
my expectations, and in its particular manifestations not only 
s often surprised me, but touched mo deeply. 
“When the neighbouring town of Altdorf was burnt down, 
I gathered the children round me, and said, ‘ Altdorf has 
been burnt down; perhaps, at this very moment, there are a 
hundred children there without home, food, or clothes; will 
yôu not ask our good Government to let twenty of them come 
and live with us?’ I still seem to see the emotion with 
which they answered, ‘Oh, yes, yes!’ ‘But, my children,’ I 
said, ‘think well of what you are asking! Even now we 
have scarcely money enough, and it is not at all certain that 
if these poor children came to us, the Government would give 
us any moro than they do at present, so that you might have 
to work harder, and share your clothes with these children, and 
Sometimes perhaps go without food. Do not say, then, that 
you would like them to ‘come unless you are quite prepared 


for all these consequences.’ After having spoken to them in 
this way as seriously as T could, I made them repeat all I had 
said, to be quite sure that they h 


ad thoroughly understood 
what the consequences of their request would be. But they 
were not in the least shaken in their decision, and all repeated, 
“Yes, yes, we are quite ready to work harder, eat less, and 
share our clothes, for we want them to come.’ 

“Soise refugees from the Grisons having given me a few 
crowns for my poor children, I at once called them, and said, 
‘These men are obliged to leave their country; they hardly 

now where they will find a home to-morrow, yet, in spite of 


aurea rand have given me this for you. Come and 


emotion of the children at these words 
brottght tears to the eyes of the refugees. 
Was in this way that I strove to awaken the feeling of 
aa antus before talking about it, for I thought it unwise to 
ith 0 children on Subjects which would compel them to speak 
aM T follgruehly understanding what they were saying, 
e 


Up this awakening of the sentiments by exer- 
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cises intended to teach the children self-control, and interest 
the best natures amongst them in the practical questions of 
every-day life. % 

“Tt will easily be understood that, in this respect, it was 
not possible to organize any system of „discipline for the 
establishment; that could only come slowly, as thy general 
work developed. AT ye 

“Silence, as an aid to application, is perhaps the great’ 3 
secret of such an institution. I found it very useful to insist 
on silence when I was teaching, and also to pay particular 
attention to the attitude of my children. The result was 
that the moment I asked for silence, I could teach in quite a 
low voice. The children repeated my words all together ; 
and as there was no other sound, I was able to detect the ` 
slightest mistakes of pronunciation. It is true that this was 
not always so. Sometimes, whilst they repeated sentences 
after me, I would ask them half in fun to keep their eyes 
fixed on their middle fingers. It is hardly credible how useful 
simple things of this sort sometimes are as means to the very 
highest ends. 

“One young girl, for instance, who had been little better 
than a savage, by keeping her heed and body upright, and 
not looking about, made more progress in her moral education 
than any one would have believed possible. 

“These experiences have shown me that the mere habit of 
carrying oneself well does much more for the education of 
the moral sentiments than any amount of teaching and lec- 
tures in which this simple fact is ignored. 5 

“Thanks to the application of these principles, my children. 
soon became more open, more contented and more susceptible 
to every good and noble influence than any one could possibly 
have foreseen when they first came to me, so utterly devoid 
were they of ideas, good feelings, and moral principles, 
As a matter of fact, this lack of previous instruction was 

not a serious obstacle to me; indeed, it hardly troubled 
me at all. I am inclined even to say that, in the simple 
method I was following, it was often an advantage, for I 
had incomparably less trouble to develop those children 
whose minds were still blank, than those who had already 
acquired a few more or less correct ideas. The former, too, 
were much more open than the latter to the influence of all 
pure and simple sentiments. , ? ; 
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“ But when tbs children were obdurate and churlish, then 
I was severe, ail made use of corporal punishment. : 

“My dear fiend, the pedagogical principle which says that 
we must win the hearts and minds of our children by words 
alone, without hiving recourse to corporal punishment, is 
certainly good, and applicable under favourable conditions and 
circumstances; but with children of such widely different 
ages as mine, children for the most part beggars, and all full 
of deeply-rooied faults, a certain amount of corporal punish- 
ment was inevitable, especially as I was anxious to arrive 
surely, speedily, and by the simplest means, at gaining an 
influence over them all, for the sake of putting them all in 
tho right road. I was compelled to punish them, but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that I thereby, in any way, lost the 
confidence of my pupils. 

“Tt is not the rare and isolated actions that form the 
opinions and feelings of children, but the impressions of every 
day and every hour. From such impressions they judge 
whether we are kindly disposed towards them or not, and 
this settles their general attitude towards us. Their judg- 
ment of isolated actions depends upon this general attitude. 

“his is how it is that punishments inflicted by parents 
rarely make a bad impression. But it is quite different with 
schoolmasters and téachers who are not with their children 
night and day, and have none of those relations with them 
which result from life in common. 

“My punishments never produced obstinacy ; the children 
I had beaten were quite satisfied if a moment afterwards I 
gavo them my hand~and kissed them, and I could read in 
their e7:98 that tho final effect of my blows was really joy. 
The following is a striking instance of the effect this sort of 
Peaement sometimes had. One day one of the children I 
iked best, taking advantage of my aifection, unjustly threat- 
ened one of his companions. I was very indignant, and my 
hand did not spare him. He seemed at first almost broken- 
hearted, and cried bitterly for at least a quarter of an hour. 
When I had gone out, however, he got up, and going to the 
boy ho had ill-treated, begged his pardon, and thanked him 
for having spoken about his bad conduct. My friend, this 
was no comedy; the child had never seen anything like it 
before. o 
“Tt was impossible that this sort of treatment Should pro- 

“ M 
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duce a bad impression on my children, becauge all day long I 
was giving them proofs of my affection and @evotion. They 
could not misread my heart, and so they did n misjudge my 
actions. It was not the same with the parents, friends, 
strangers, andgteachers who visited us, but that was natural. 
But I cared nothing for the opinion of the whole world, pro- 
vided my children understood me. 

“T always did my best, therefore, to make them clearly 
understand the motives of my actions in all matters likely to 
excite their attention and interest. This, my friend, brings 
me to the consideration of the moral means to be employed 
in a truly domestic education. on 

“Blementary moral education, considered.as a whols, 
includes three distinct parts: the children’s moral sense must 
first be aroused by their feelings being made active and pure; 
then they must be exercised in self-control, and taught to take 
interest in whateyer is just and good ; finally, they must be 
brought to form for themselves, by reflection and comparison, 


exact idea of right and duty. When, for instance, they mado 
a noise, I appealed to their own judgment, and asked them if 
it was possible to learn under such conditions. I shall neyer 


justice and reason, and how this sense increased and 
were, established their good will. on 

“I appealed to them in all matters that concerned the 
establishment. Tt was generally in the quiet evening hours 
that I appealed to their free judgment. ‘When, for instance. 
it was reported in the village that they had not enough to 
eat, I said to them, ‘Tell me, my children, if you are not 
better fed than you were at home? Think, and tell me your- 
selves, whether it would be well to keep you here in such a 
way as would make it impossible for you afterwards, in spite 
of all your application and hard work, to procure what you 
had become accustomed to. Do you lack anything that is 
really necessary ? Do you think that I could reasonably and 
Justly do ntore for you? Would you have me spend all the 
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money that is eytrusted to me on thirty or forty children 
instead of on ejZhty as at present? Would that be just?’ 

“Tn the sam@ way, when I heard that it was reported that I 
pewshed them too severely, I said to them: ‘ You know how 

love you, my ch’ldren; but tell me, would you like me to 
stop punishing you? ,Do you think that in any other way I 
can free you from your deeply rooted bad habits, or make you 

always mind what I say?’ You were there, my friend, and 
saw with your own eyes the sincere emotion with which they 
answered, ‘We do not complain of your treatment. Would 
that we never deserved punishment; but when we do, we are 
willing to bear it.’ 
- s“ Many things that make no difference in a small household 
~ could not be tolerated where the numbers were so great. I 
tried to make my children feel this, always leaving them to 
decide what could or could not be allowed. It is true that, 
in my intercourse with them, I never spoke of liberty or 
equality ; but, at the same time, I encouraged them as far 
as possible to be free and unconstrained in my presence, with 
_ the result that every day I marked more and more that clear, 
open look in their eyes which, in my experience, is the sign 
of a really liberal education. I could not bear the thought 
of betraying the trust I read in their faces, and was always 
seeking to encourage”it, as well as the free development of 
their individuality, that nothing might cloud their angel eyes, 
_ the mere sight of which gave me such deep pleasure. I never 
tolerated frowns and gloomy faces, but always tried to call 
_ back smiles. The consequence was that, even amongst them- 
selves, gloomy looks were kept out of sight. 

“ By reason of their great number, I had occasion nearly 
every day to point out the difference between good and evil, 
justice and injustice. Good and evil are equally contagious 
amongst so many children, so that, according as the good or 
bad sentiments spread, the establishment was likely to become 
-either much better or mucli worse than if it had only con- 
tained a smaller number. About this, too, I talked to them 
frankly. I shall never forget the impression that my words 
produced when, in speaking of a certain disturbance that had 
taken place amongst them, I said, ‘My children, it is the 
same with us as with every other household; when the chil- 
dren are numerous, and each gives way to his bad habits, 

Suh disorder ensues that even the weakest mothewis obliged 
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to be reasonable, and make them submit to§yhat is just and 
right. And that is what I must do now.4yIf you do not 
willingly assist in the maintenance of order,¥our establish- _ 
ment cannot go on, you will fall back into your former 
condition, and your misery—now that yout have been accus- 
tomed to a good home, clean clothes, and regular food—will 
‘be greater than ever. In this world, my children, necessity 
and conyiction alone can teach a man to behaye; when bothe 
fail him, he is hateful. Think for a moment what you would 
become if you were safe from want and cared nothing for 
right, justice, or goodness. At home there was always some 
one who looked after you, and poverty itself forced you to 
many a right action; but with convictions and reason to guide 
you, you will rise far higher than by following necessity 
alone. . 

“I often spoke to them in this way without troubling in 
the least whether they each understood every word, feelin 


any sure that they all caught the general sense of what 
said. 


“ Lively pictures of the conditii 
day find themselves, 
~ I pointed ont to them the result ofeach particular defect, I 


saic ; men who are detos 
for their eyil tongue? Wonld you, i your old days, ET 
ighbours and relations, 


perhaps even by your children ?? In that way I used their 


10 put before them as strikine a pi 
auc oe results of our faults, Bindlarie, Tiea 
fag quences of right action, ae 


en young? Do y u 
Sy could read and write) e or four ti Mins 


lk 9 ur times as much if 

F S time here, and learn aoe not take advantage 
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you will be obliggd, in spite of your good heart, to let things 
take their coupé; whereas, if you acquire knowledge aud 
power, you wild be able to give good advice, and save many & 
man from misery.’ 

“I have generally found that great, noble, and high 

thought are indispensable for developing wisdom and firm- 
ness of character.” 
u Such an instruction must be complete in the sense that it 
must take account of all our aptitudes and all our circum- 
stances; it must be conducted, too, in a truly psychological 
spirit, that is to say, simply, lovingly, energetically, and 
calmly. Then, by its very nature, it produces an enlightened 
apd delicate feeling for everything true and good, and brings 
to light a number of accessory and dependent truths, which 
are forthwith accepted and assimilated by the human soul, 
even in the case of those who could not express these truths 
in words. This verbal expression of the truths which rule 
our lives is not so generally useful to humanity as it is thought 
to be by men who have been accustomed for centuries to 
hear Christian instruction conveyed by question and answer, 
regardless of result, and who for a generation past have seen 
the mania of our poor cgntury for enipty speech more an i 
more encouraged, alas! by the very people who pretend to 
enlighten it. e 

uT believe that tho first development of thought in the 
child is very much disturbed by a wordy system of teaching, 
which is not adapted either to his faculties or the circum- 
stances of his life. 

u According to my experience, success depends upon whether 
what is taught to children commends itself to them as true, 
through’ being closely connected with their own personal 
observation and experience. 


“Without this foundation, truth must seem to them to be 


little better than a plaything, which is beyond their compre- 
Truth and justice are 


hension, and therefore a burden. 
certainly more than empty words to men, for they are. the 
outcome of inward conyictions, high views, noble aspirations, 
and sound judgment, to say nothing of the external signs by 
which their power may be made manifest, 

u And what is not less true is that this sentiment of truth 
and justice, when jt has developed simply and soberly in the 
depths of @ man’s soul, is his best safeguard against the chief 
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and most deadly consequences of prejudice; nor will it ever 
allow error, ignorance, or superstition, however bad they may 
be in themselves, to influence him as they \Jo and always 
must influence those who, without a trace of love or justice 
in their hearts, are incessantly prating of religion and right. 

“These general principles of human instruction are like 
picces of pure gold; the particular truths which depend upon 
them are but silver and copper. I cannot help comparing the 
swimmer, who loses himself in this sea, made up of so many 
thousand drops of truth, to « merchant who, after having 
amassed a fortune, penny by penny, should become so attached 
not only to the general principle of looking after the pence, 
but to each individual penny, that the loss of a single one 
would distress him as much as that of a golden guinea. 

“ When the peaceful exercise of his duty produces a har- 
mony between a man’s powers and feelings, when the charm 
of pure relations between men is increased and ensured by 
the wider recognition of certain simple and lofty truths, 
there is nothing to be feared from prejudices; they will 
disappear before the natural development of these feelings 
and powers like darkness before the dawn. 

“ Human knowledge derives its veal advantages from the 
solidity of the foundations on which it rests. The man who 
knows a great deal must be stronger, and must work harder 
than others, if he is to bring his knowledge into harmony 
with his nature and with the circumstances of his life. If 
he does not do this, his knowledge is but a delusive will-o’- 
the-wisp, and will often rob him of such ordinary pleasures 
of life as even the most ignorant man, if he have but common 
Sense, can make quite sure of, That, my dear friend, is why 
I felt it to be so important that this harmony of the soul’s 
powers, the combined effect of our nature and first impres- 
sions, should not be disturbed by the errors of human art. 

“T have now put before you my views as to the family 
spirit which ought to prevail in an educational establishment, 
and I have told you of my attempts to carry them out, I 
have still to explain the essential principles upon which all 
my teaching was based. 

“T knew no other order, method, or art, but that which 
resulted naturally from my children’s conviction of my loye 
for them, nor did I care to know any other, 


“Thus T subordinated the instruction of my children toa 
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higher aim, which was to arouse and strengthen their best 
sentiments by t4 relations of every-day life as they existed 
between themselves and me. 

“I had Gedicke’s reading-book, but it was of no more use 
to me than any gther school-book ; for I felt that, with all 
these children ot such different ages, I had an admirable 
opportunity for carrying out my own views on early educa- 
tion. Iwas well aware, too, how impossible it would be to 
organize my teaching according to the ordinary system in use 
in the best schools. 

“ As a general rule I attached little importance to the study 
of words, even when explanations of the ideas they repre- 
sented were given. 

*“T tried to connect study with manual labour, the school - 
with the workshop, and make one thing of them. But I was 
the less able to do this as staff, material, and tools were all 
wanting. A short time only before the close of the establish- 
ment, a few children had begun to spin; and I saw clearly 
that, before any fusion could be effected, the two parts must 
be firmly established separately—study, that is, on the ono 
hand, and labour on the other. 

“ But in the work of the children I was already inclined 
to care less for the immediate gain than for the physical 
training which, by developing their strength and skill, was 
bound to supply them later with a means of livelihood. In 
the same way I considered that what is generally called the 
instruction of children should be merely an exercise of the 
faculties, and I felt it important to exercise the attention, 
observation, and memory first, so as to strengthen these 
faculties before calling into play the art of judging and 
reasoning; this, in my opinion, was the best way to ayoid 
turning out that sort of superficial and presumptuous talker, 
whose false judgments are often more fatal to the happiness 
and progress of humanity than the ignorance of simple 
people of good senso. r 

“Guided by these principles, I sought less at first to teach 
_my children to spell, read, and write than to make use of 
these exercises for the purpose of giving their minds as full 
and as varied a development as possible. 

“T made them spell by heart before teaching them their 
A BO, and the whole class could thus spell the hardest words 
without knowing their letters. It will be evident to every- 
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pody how great a call this made on their attention. I followed 

_at first the order of words in Gedicke’s book, aut I soon found 
it more useful to join the five vowels succe'sively to the 
different consonants, and so form a well graduated series of 
syllables leading from simple to compound, . . . 

“T had gone rapidly through the scraps of geography and 
natural history in Gedicke’s book. Before knowing their 
letters even, they could say properly the names of the different 
countries. In natural history they were very quick in cor- 
roborating what I taught them by their own personal obser- 
yations on plants and animals. I am quite sure that, by 
continuing in this way, I should soon have been able not only 
to give them such a general acquaintance with the subject as 
would have been useful in any vocation, but also to put therm 
in a position to carry on their education themselves by means 
of their daily observations and experiences; and I should 
have been able to do all this without going outside the very 
restricted sphere to which they were confined by the actual 
circumstances of their lives. I hold it to be extremely im- 
portant that men should be encouraged to learn by themselves 
and allowed to develop freely. Itis in this way alone that 
the diversity of individual talent, is produced and made 
evident. 

“I always made the children learn perfectly even the least 
important things, and I never allowed them to lose ground ; 
a word once learnt, for instance, was never to be forgotten, 
and a letter once well written never to be written badly 
again. I was very patient with all who were weak or slow, 
but very severe with those who did anything less well than 
they had done it before. 

“The number and inequality of my children rendered my 
task easier. Just as in a family the eldest and cleverest 
child readily shows what he knows to his younger brothers 


1 We have here suppressed certain details which apply to German 
only, and can hardly be translated. But it is clear that the syllaberies 
for teaching reading, which were not employed in the schools till long 
afterwards, had already at this time been invented by Pestalozzi. He’ 
had already begun, too, to connect the teaching of writing with that 
of reading and spelling, and used to make his children read written 
characters before printed ones. His views on this subject are explained 
in his work, How to Teach Spelling and Reading. Gessner, Zurich and 
Berne, 1801. “a í 
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and sisters, and feels proud and happy to be able to take his 
mother’s place “Sr a moment, so my children were delighted 
when they kngiv something that they could teach others. A 
sentiment of honour awoke in them, and they learned twice 
as well by making the younger ones repeat their words. In 
this way I soon had helpers and collaborators amongst the 
children themselves: When I was teaching them to spell 
difficult words by heart, I used to allow any child who 
succeeded in saying one properly to teach it to the others. 
These child-helpers, whom I had formed from the very out- 
set, and who had followed my method step by step, were 
certainly much more useful to me than any regular school- 
masters could have been. 

* “T myself learned with the children. Our whole system 
was so simple and so natural that Ishould have had difficulty 
in finding a master who would not haye thought it undignified 


` to learn and teach as I was doing. 


“ My aim was so to simplify the means of instruction that 
it should be quite possible for even the most ordinary man to _ 
teach his children himself; thus schools would gradually 
almost cease to be necessary, so far as the first elements are 
concerned. Just as the mother gives her child its first 
material food, so is she drdained by God to give it its first 
spiritual food, and I consider that very great harm is done to 
the child by taking it away from home too soon and submit- 
ting it to artificial school methods. The time is drawing near- 
when methods of teaching will be so simplified that each 
mother will be able not only to teach her children without 
help, but continue her own education at the same time, And 
this opinion is justified by my experience, for I found that some 
of my children developed so well as to be able to follow in my 
footsteps. And I am more than ever convinced that as 
soon as we have educational establishments combined with 
workshops, and conducted on a truly psychological basis, a 
generation will necessarily be formed which, on the one hand, 
will show us by experiente that our present studies do not 
require one tenth part of the time or trouble we now give to 
them, and on the other, that the time and strength this 
instruction demands, as well as the means of acquiring it, 
may be made to fit in so perfectly with the conditions of 
domestic life, that every parent will easily be able to suppl 


` jt by a momber or friend of the family, a result, which wi 
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daily become easier, according as the method of instruction 
is simplified, and the number of educated petple increased. 

“I have proved two things which will be àf considerable 
use to us in bringing about this desirable improvement, The 
first is that it is possible and even easy to teach man 
children of different ages at once and well; the secend, that 
many things can be taught to such children even whilst 
they are engaged in manual labour. This sort of teaching 
will appear little more than an exercise of memory, as indeed 
it is; but when the memory is applied toa series of psycho- 
logically graduated ideas, it brings all the other faculties into 
play. Thus, by making children learn at one time spelling, 
at another exercises on numbers, at another simple songs, we 
exercise not only their memory, but their power of combina- 
tion, their judgment, their taste, and many of the best feelings 
of their hearts. In this way it is possible to stimulate all a 
child’s faculties, even when one seems to be exercising his 
memory only, 

“These exercises not only gave my children an ever 
ing power of attention and discernment, but did ye 
for their general mental and moral development, 
that balance to their natures which is the foun 
human wisdom, 


“You yourself haye seen, my friend, how the giddiest 


-increas- 
ry much 
and gaye 
dation of 


innocence developed, and how the higher feelings of the most 
i igent became gradually more and more active, You 
must not, however, be deceived, and think that the work was 
already accomplished, Mome 
with hours of disorder, Sorrow, and anxiety. 


ET myself was not always the same, You know “vhat I 
am when ill-will and spite are in league against me. Like 
the worm that so easily eats its wa 


y into the fast-growing 
plant, malice attacked the very heart of my work, 


“ Certain men would just glance at my immense task, and 
finding something which was not so well managed as in their 
own room or kitchen, or in some richly endowed institution, 
would at once give me the benefit of their advice and wisdom, 
But, as I could never follow it, they all looked on me asa man 
upon whom advice was thrown away, and used to Say to each 
other, ‘There is nothing to be done with him; he is a little 


queerin the head.’ This was the hardest thing I hed to bear, 
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“You will hardly believe that it was the Capuchin friars 
and the nuns o: the convent that showed the greatest sym- 
pathy with gly work. Few people, except Truttman, took 
any active interest in it. Those from whom I had hoped most 
were too deeply engrossed with their high political affairs to 
think cf our little institution as having the least degree of 
importance. ? 

“ Such were my dreams; but at the very moment that I 
peed to be on the point of realizing them, I had to leave 

tanz.” 


In spite of its great length and many repetitions, this letter 
seems to us to be one of the most interesting and important 
«documents in the whole field of modern pedagogy. 

It contains first a general sketch of an organic education 
proceeding from within to without by the development and 
exercise of the child’s faculties and sentiments. It speaks of 
instruction as the fruit of the child’s own activity, which must 
be directed, from the very first, in view of that growth of his 
faculties which will enable him to learn by himself. It speaks, 
besides, of a rational method of teaching reading combined 
with writing and spolling, of the introduction into the popular 
school of useful facts oh geography and natural history, and 
of the first attempt at that system of mutual instruction 
which has since beén so badly imitated. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this experiment at Stanz 
havo been summed up by Morf, one of the men who haye 
studied Pestalozzi with the greatest care and the greatest 
intelligence, and the author of the most complete biography 
that has been published of this philosopher of education. His 
summing up is as follows: 


1. “ Man’s knowledge must be founded on sense-impression. 
Without this basis, it is but empty verbiage, fraught with more 
danger even than ignorance for the future happiness of men. 

2. “Each branch of instruction must start from a point 
which is within reach 6f the child’s earliest powers. From 
this point he must bo led forward by a chain of ideas so care- 
fully graduated, that he is able to reach each successive link 
by his own strength. 

3. “The method and means of instruction must be made 
so clear and so simple as to be capable of adoption by all 
mothers and teachers, no matter how little talent or education 


weet sr tf 
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they may have. Inno other way can we look for any large 
diffusion of enlightenment amongst the peopls. 

4, “In each branch the child must be exùcised in the 
simplest elements till he is entirely master of them, and it 
must be the same for every step that ad@s anything new 
to what is already known. Wherever this principlé is not 
faithfully observed, there can be no true ‘intellectual culture, 
but merely a confused knowledge, which must remain barren. f 

5. “Teaching must be addressed to the whole class; and not 
merely to each individual child; the chief means for this is 
to make the whole class repeat the master’s words in chorus. 
Th this way everybody is occupied, nobody remains inactive, 


r all are compelled to take part in the common work, i 
Ez. 6. “ Time or rhythm, which men find so useful in any com- 
~ bined work or game, must also be observed in this exercise. 


Tt prevents the confusion which would result from a large 
<- number of voices, and strengthens the impression made by 
N the teaching. 
7. “With this method of instruction, children can practise 
= writing and drawing, even while they are being taught other 
things. In this way they train their hand and eye, and 
begin to form their taste. Pestalozzi,employed slates for this 
purpose, on which the children wrote with pencils of the same 
material. The advantages of this latter innovation, which 
was due to Pestalozzi, and has since rendered So much service 
in elementary schools, are its cheapness and the ease with 
which writing can be rubbed out and corrected,” 
s These propositions, which resume the main points of the 
letter wo have quoted, contain the essential principles upon 
which, in the present century, the general reform of elSment- 
ary education has been conducted, and which have led in 
; particular to the institution of good primary schools, 
d We have now to see how Pestalozzi applied and developed 


these principles in the new openings he found for his inde- 
fatigable activity. i 


a 


CHAPTER IX. 
PESTALOZZI AT BURGDORF, 


After teaching gratuitously in the Non-Burgesses’ School, he 2s 
appointed to the Burgesses’ School. The School Commisseon 
report on his method. He presents an account of his doc- 
trine to the Society of the Friends of Education. His health 
seriously impaired by overwork, 


PrsraLozzi did not stay long at the Gurnigel. No sooner 
had his health begun to mend than he was again seized with 
that impetuous zeal for what he called his work, his work 
without which he could not live—the raising of.the people by 
education. Ho impatiently awaited the evacuation of Lower 
Unterwalden by the French: troopå, for he wanted to return 
to Stanz and continue his experiment. We have seen that 
the decision of the Government made this impossible. 

Once more Pestalozzi saw the destruction of all his hopes. 
Not in a position to found such an establishment as he had 
always thought necessary for the realization of his views, and 
obliged to give up this project that he had cherished for so 
long, he had now to look for some other way of reaching the 
same end, and he decided to become a schoolmaster. 

Tt was to the little town of Burgdorf, in the canton of 
Berne, that he offered his services; he asked for no salary, 
but simply for permission to give lessons to the children of 
one of the primary schools. This modest request was at first 
refused, and we can hardiy wonder at it. 

‘Till then Pestalozzi’s only real success had been the publi- 
cation of Leonard and Gertrude. His practical experiments 
had been very short-lived, and had left nothing behind them 
calculated to give tho public a favourable idea of his talents, 
He seems to work well enough for a few months,” people 


) hayo known thatit would be so; i ihe knows nothing thoroughly, 


had said when ho left Stanz, “ but it does not last. We might 
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and is entirely unpractical. Because he wote a novel at 
thirty, it does not follow that he can teach at fifty.” 
Charles Monnard describes Pestalozzi at this time as 


follows: 
e 


“At that time the Burgdorf authorities would nét have 
dared to entrust Pestalozzi with a primary school; this man, 
since so celebrated, would have had no chance whatever against 
even the most ordinary candidates. He had everything 
against him; thick, indistinct speech, bad writing, ignorance 
of drawing, scorn of grammatical learning. He had studied 
various branches of natural history, but without any par- 
ticular attention either to classification or terminology. He 
was conversant with the ordinary numerical operations, but 
he would have had difficulty to get through a really long sum 
in multiplication or division, and had probably never tried to 
work out a problem in geometry. For years this dreamer had 
read no books. 

“He could not even sing, though, when unusually excited 
or elated, he would hum snatches of poetry to himself; not, 
however, with very much tune. 


“But instead of the usual Imowlelge that any young man 


Two men, however, of a certain 


Schnell, prefect of Burgdorf, and Doctor Grimm, recognised 
Pestalozzi’s true merit. They interceded in his favour and 
after some trouble, obtained permission for him to teach in 
a little school in the lower town intended for the children of 
non-burgesses, 

Burgdorf is situated a few leagues to th 
Berne, on the river Emme, where the rich val 
name opens into the plain of the river A 


influence in the” town, 


© north-east of 
ley of the same 
ar, An ancient 


* History of the Swiss Confederation, 


Muller. the continuation of Jean de 
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», 
castle, the abode Me the Bailiffs, crowns the summit of a small 
hill, round the sides of which the narrow streets of the upper 
town are built one above the other, This upper town was 
principally inhabited by rich people and burgesses, those, that 
is, who had certaii rights connected with the town property ; 
whereas the lower town at the foot of the hill was occupied 
by the poorer people and non-burgesses. As the latter, who 
» were looked upon as little better than strangers, were not 
allowed to send their children to the schools of the burgesses, 
a special school had been established for them in the lower 
town. At this time, this school contained seventy-three 
children. The master, Samuel Dysli, was a shoemaker, who 
taught the children in his own house, and worked at his 
trade in the intervals of teaching. Sicgfried’s elements of 
instruction, the Heidelberg Catechism, and the Psalms were 
the only things taught, and the only means of teaching. And 
yet at that time Burgdorf was one of the smaller places, not 
only in Switzerland but in Europe, where most attention 
was given to popular education. We may judge from this of 
the necessity and extent of the reforms brought about by 
Pestalozzi. 

Such was the school, tlen, into which the old man was ad- 
mitted to teach towards the end of July, 1799, about half the 
children being entrusted to his care. His lessons had nothing 
in common with the ordinary lessons of the day; he used 
neither books nor copy-books, the Catechism and Psalms were 
abandoned, the children had nothing to learn by heart, no- 
thing to prepare or to write, and no questions to answer. 
Their principal exercise consisted in repeating. Pestalozzi’s 
words a]l together, whilst they drew on their slates, not 
letters as at Stanz, but anything they liked. , 

Samuel Dysli, however, could not bear to see this stranger 
teaching in his class, and dreaded being supplanted by him. 
The new method, which he did not in the least understand, 
he regarded as an utter abomination, and he was especially 
scamlalized by Pestalozzi’s neglect of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. He mentioned his dissatisfaction to the parents 
of the children, and easily succeeded in alarming them, and 
inducing them to unite and declare that they would not have 
this intruder in their school. “If the burgesses approve of 

se this new method,” they said, “let them adopt it for their own 
aE children.” 
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The authorities had to give way, and onc more Pestalozzi 
found himself condemned to inaction. x 

Schnell and Grimm, however, had so thorbughly entered 
into his views that they did not give up, but spoke in his 
fayour with renewed zeal, and procured his admission into 
one of the burgess-schools. s 

There were at that time at Burgdorf three classes of boys 
and three of girls; the girls were under the care ọf a lady, « 
Miss Stähli, though they took a certain number of lessons in 
the classes intended for the boys. Children were admitted 
into these classes at the age of eight, the younger ones having 
a sort of preparatory class that was called the spelling and 
reading school, and was under the direction of Miss Stithli’s 
younger sister. 

It was in this preparatory class that Pestalozzi was now 
allowed to teach. It contained from twenty to twenty-five 

- children of both sexes, aged from five to eight. 

In his first letter to Gessner (How Gertrude Teaches her 
Children), Pestalozzi describes his new position in these 
words: 


“T thought I was fortunate, though at first I was continually 
afraid of dismissal, and that made me more than usually awk- 
ward. When I remember with what spirit and ardour I made 
an enchanted temple of my school at Stanz, and the agony I 
suffered under my yoke at Burgdorf, I can hardly understand 
how the same man can haye played two such different parts. 
“Here in Burgdorf, the school was subject to rules, reasonable 
enough as it seemed, yet not entirely free from pretension and 
pedantry. All that was new tome. Never in my life had I 
submitted to anything of the kind ; but I was anxious to 
reach my goal, so I put up with it. I once more began cry- 
ing my A B C from morning till night, following without any 
pan the empirical method interrupted at Stanz. T was inde- 
atigable in putting syllables together and arranging them in 
a graduated series; I did the same for numbers; I, fled 
whole note-books with them; I sought by every means to 
‘simplify the elements of reading and arithmetic, and by 
grouping them psychologically, enable the child to pass easil: 
and surely from the first step to the second, from tho secol 
to the third, and so on. The pupils no longer drew letters on ~ 
their slates but lines, curves, angles, and squares,” 
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At the same ne Pestalozzi placed before the eyes of his 
children large drawings of different objects which he taught 
them to obserVe and describe. One day he was thus making 
them study a drawing of a window in which the children 
were to, count tlie number of panes, bars, etc., when one of 
them, after looking.fixedly at the window of the room, ex- 
claimed : “Could we not learn as well from the window itself 
as from this drawing?” 

This was new light to Pestalozzi. “The child is right,” 
he cried; “he will not have anything come between Nature 


and himself,” and he forthwith put his drawings away, and ` 


made his pupils observe the objects in the room. 

Pestalozzi had been teaching thus in this school for eight 
months, when in March, 1800, the annual examination took 
place, the results of which are stated in the following letter 
addressed to Pestalozzi by the Burgdorf school commission. 
This is the first public sign of approval given to the method 
which was soon to acquire so great a reputation. 


“The School Commission of Burgdorf to citizen Pesta- 
lozzi. 

“ Citizen,— e 

“ You have given us great pleasure in submitting to our 

examination the children you have been teaching for the 
past eight months, and we feel it to be our duty, not so much 
for your sake as for the sake of your work, to put before you 
in writing the opinions we have formed concerning them. 

“So far as we are able to judge, all that you yourself 
hoped from your method of teaching has been realized, You 
have shown what powers already exist in even the youngest 
child, in what way these powers are to be developed, and how 
each talent must be sought out and exercised in such a way 
as to bring it to maturity. The astonishing progress made 
by all your young pupils, in spite of their many differences in 
character and disposition, élearly shows that every child is 
goodefor something, when the master knows how to find out 
his talents, and cultivate them in a truly psychological man- 
ner, Your teaching has brought to light the foundations on 
which all instruction must be based, if it is ever to be of any 
real use; it also shows that- from the tenderest age, and in a 
very short time, a child’s mind can attain a wonderful breadth 
oof evelopment which must make its-influence felv, not only 


ee 


during his few years of study, but throu shout his whole 


©. 

“Whereas by the difficult method hitherto in vogue, 
children from five to eight years old learnt nothing but let- 
ters, spelling, and reading, your, pupils heve not only suc- 
ceeded in these things to a degree which is altogether unpre- 
cedented, but the cleverest among them are also distinguished 
for their good writing, and their talent for drawing and _ 
arithmetic. In all of them you have aroused and cultivated 
such a taste for history, natural history, geography, mea- 
suring, etc., that their future masters will find their task. 
incredibly lightened if they do but know how to turn this 
preparation to advantage. 

“Tn future the higher classes will receive from your hands, 
or from those of a master who follows your method, not 
children who still require to spend years over the first ele- 
ments, but children who know them thoroughly, and possess 
besides a solid foundation of useful knowledge. 

“Your method of teaching has also many other advantages 
over those that have been employed hitherto. Not only does 
it increase the rate of the child’s progress, and give variety 
to his knowledge, but it is especialy suitable for the home, 
where the mother, or an elder child, or a sensible servant, 
could easily carry it out, What an advantage this is both 
for parents and children! 

“We do not think it is exceeding our province to say that 
you have rendered lasting services to our children and schools, 
and that we are proud to have been chosen by you to help to 
carry out the noble plans which do you so much honour, and 
which will make the task of future schoolmasters so much 
lighter. In your zealous efforts to realize an idea so carefully 
thought out, and so thoroughly adapted to the needs of 
humanity, may you not be hampered by the critical position 
of our country, by any lack of public support, by jealousy or 
any other passion. May nothing, in short, turn you aside 
from your favourite work of education and the ennobling of 
childhood. 

“Would that we might be able to afford you some slight 
assistance towards this great end. 

“With republican greeting and true regard, 

“Tn the name of the School Commission, 
o “The President : Em. KUPFERŠCHMID” 
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D “ Burgdorf, March 31st, 1800. 
“Convinced of the truth of this testimony, and in token of 
my regard, I have affixed the seal of my office to this 
- document. 


; “The, Prefect of the district of Burgdorf : J. SCHNELL.” 


This testimony does the greatest honour to the Burgdorf 
» Commission. In spite of all the blunders, irregularities, and 
oddities ôf the new method, in spite of its evident defects of 
form, and the many prejudices they excited, the commis- 
sioners succeeded in discovering the real merit of the work as 
neithor Businger nor Zschokke had been able to do; and yet 

- Pestalozzi was not less awkward at Burgdorf than at Stanz, 

The document, moreover, contains abundant proof that 
the old man was not so incapable of teaching as was gener- 
ally supposed, for it points to real, rapid, and astonishing 
progress on the part of his scholars. Nor was Pestalozzi so 
unpractical as he himself believed ; we need no better proof 
of this than the vory practical inventions by which he 
sought to make teaching easier; the use of slates for writing 
and drawing for instance, and of large movable letters for 
reading, The latter acsompanied his book for teaching 
reading already referred to. It was by their means that he 
so quickly taught the little Burgdorf children to read, 
Movable letters have since been very generally used, but 
not always with Pestalozzi’s success; often indeed they have 
been little more than useless playthings. We must also 
mention his tables for teaching arithmetic by sense-impres- 
sion; they were not completed till afterwards, but already 
in his small class at Burgdorf he made use of boards on 
which units were represented By dots. 

Such was the first success of the “method,” the first at 
least that was publicly proclaimed. But Pestalozzi’s joy in it 
Was soon disturbed, for he was called away to Neuhof by 
he ‘Ha news of the davgerous illness of his beloved son, 

acohli. > 

In a fow days all immediate danger had disappeared, but 
the patient remained paralyzed. The poor father passed his 
Easter vacation at the bedside of his dear and only child, 
and then sadly returned to Burgdorf. 

It was probably in consequence of the favourable report 
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class, that Pestalozzi was now appointed to“the second class, 
which contained about sixty children of both sexes, of ages 
varying from six to fifteen, who were taught Bible history, 
geography, Swiss history, arithmetic, and jyriting. Several 
of the pupils also received elementary lessons in Latin from 
the master of the first class. = 
It was in this second class that in May, 1800, Pestalozzi 
resumed his experiments. The activity he now displayed « 
has been curiously described by one of his pupils, who was 
then a child of ten years old, but who thirty-eight years 
afterwards published his autobiography, with the title of A 
Short Sketch of my Pedagogical Life. This was John Ram- 
sauer, a poor orphan, who, driven from his native place 
by the misfortunes of the war, had found a home with a 
charitable lady at Schleumen, near Burgdorf. Trained by 
Pestalozzi, he became a most successful teacher, and was 
finally appointed tutor to the princes and princesses of 
Oldenburg. 
The following is Ramsauer’s account of Pestalozzi and his 

school at Burgdorf during the summer of 1800: 


“So far as ordinary school latowledge was concerned, 
neither I nor the other boys learned anything. But his zeal, 
love, and unselfishness, combined with his painful and serious 
position, evident even to the children, made a most profound 
impression upon me, and won my child’s heart, naturally 
disposed to be grateful, for ever. And thus, when my bene- 
factress went away to Berne for the winter, and gaye’ the 
two children she had rescued the choico of going with her 
or staying at Burgdorf, I decided at once for the latter course, 
whereas my companion preferred the beautiful and wealthy 
capital. 

“Tt is impossible to draw a clear and complete picture of 
this school, but here are a few details. According to the 
ideas of Pestalozzi, all teaching’ was to start from three 
elements: language, number, and form. He had no plèn of 
studies and no order of lessons, and as he did not limit him- 
self to any fixed time, he often followed the same subject for 
two or three hours together. We were about sixty boys and 
girls from eight to fifteen years old. Our lessons lasted from 
eight till eleven in the morning, and from two till four in the 
afternoon.” All the teaching was limited to drawing, avith-, 
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metic, and exefrises in language. We neither read nor 
wrote; we had neither books nor copy-books; we learnt 
nothing by heart. For drawing we were given neither 
models nor directions; only slates and red chalk, and while 
Pestalozzi was mêking us repeat sentences on natural history 
as an éxercise in language, we had to draw just what we 
liked. But we did*not know what to draw. Some of us 
drew little men and women, others houses, others lines or 
arabesques, according to their fancy. Pestalozzi never looked 
at what wo had drawn, or rather scribbled, but from the state 
of our clothes it was pretty evident that we had been using 
red chalk. For arithmetic we had little boards divided into 
squares, in which were dots that we had to count, add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide. It was from this that Krusi and 
Buss (Pestalozzi’s assistants), first took the idea of their 
“table of units,” and afterwards of their “ table of fractions.” 
But as Pestalozzi did nothing but make us repeat these 
exercises one after another, without asking us any questions, 
pus process, excellent as it was, never did us very much 
good. 
“Our master never had the patience to go back, and, 
carried away by his excessive zeal, he paid little attention to 
each individual scholar. “Ihe language exercises were the best 
thing we had, especially those on the wall-paper of the school- 
room, which were real practice in sense-impression, We spent 
hours before this old and torn paper, occupied in examining 
the number, form, position, and colour of the different designs, 
holes, and rents, and expressing our ideas in more and more 
enlarged sentences, ‘Thus he would ask: ‘Boys, what do 
you see?’ (He never addressed tho girls.) 
“ Answer 

‘t A hole in the paper.’ 
“ Pestalozzi : 

“Very well, say after me :— 

“íT see a hole in the paper. 

“<1 see a long hole in the paper. 

“Through the hole I see the wall. : 

“* Through the long narrow hole I see the wall. 

“t T see figures on the paper. 

“tI see black figures on the paper. 

“íT see round black figures on the paper. 

**T seeva square yellow figure on the paper, 
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“By the side of the square yellow figu I sce a round 
black one. -> 

“<The square figure is joined to the round figure by a large 
black stripe, etc.’ i m 

“ The exercises on natural history were nét so good, 

“ As Pestalozzi in his zeal took no notice of time, he often 
continued till eleven o'clock what he had begun at eight, 
though by ten he was already hot and tired. We generally 
knew it was oleven by the noise the children from the other 
schools made in the street, and we then very often ran out 
with a rush without asking permission, Although afterwards 
Pestalozzi always strictly forbade his masters to use corporal 

unishment, he did not always spare the children himself. 
qt is true that most of them led him a hard life. I felt a 
great pity for him, and tried to behave better on that account. 
He very soon noticed it, and often at eleven o’clock, when 
it was fine, he took me with him in his walks on the banks 
of the Emme, where he went to search for minerals, I had 
to help him, but I was very much puzzled to know which to 
choose among the thousands of stones on the banks. He 
himself knew very little about it; but he always filled his 
handkerchief and pockets with stones, which he carried home 
and never looked at again.” 


After reading this grotesque description, we can hardly 
wonder that at this time Pestalozzi’s work was occasionally 
looked upon as mere folly. We must not forget, however, 
that Ramsauer was then only ten years old, and that in all 
probability the points of Pestalozzi’s method which made the 
strongest impressions upon him were its weaknesses and 

- eccentricities. 

It is besides perfectly true that in his school at Burgdorf 
Pestalozzi’s work was still tentative and experimental, and 
that he concerned himself comparatively little with the 
immediate instruction of his pupits. He was not yet clear 
himself as to what his method really was,.and could herdly 
havo given an explanation of it. He was, in fact, still seeking 
a principle. 

+ was in this same summer of 1800 that the clue was 


iven him by a word let fall by a member of the Executive 


ommission, Mr. Gleyre, of the Canton of Vand. Pestalozzi 


himself relates the incident in the first letter fo Gessner F 
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(How Gertrude Teaches Her Children), dated the ist of 
January, 1801: 


“Whilst, in the dust of the school, I thus sought to fulfil 
the dutigs it imposed on me, not superficially, but with my 
whole strength, I was confronted at each moment by facts 
which threw increasing light on the physico-mechanical laws 
by which our mind is rendered capable of receiving and re- 
taining iinpressions. Each day I endeavoured more and more 
to follow these laws in my teaching, although I did not 
thoroughly grasp the principle upon which they reposed until 
last summer, when Councillor Gleyre, to whom I was trying 
to explain my method, suddenly exclaimed: ‘I see, you want 
to make education mechanical.’ He had -hit the nail on the 
head, and supplied me with the very word I wanted to express 
my aim and the means I employed.: I might perhaps have 
remained a long time without finding it, for I had no clear 
conception of what I was doing, but merely followed a strong 
though vague feeling which told me what to do without 
tolling.me why. It could not, indeed, be otherwise. For 
thirty years I had read no books; I was, in fact, no longer 
able to read. I had littJo power left of expressing abstract 
ideas, and lived, as it were, amidst a crowd of intuitive 
convictions, the outtome of weighty experiences for tho most 
part forgotten.” 


It must be added that in the second edition (1821) of the 
work we have just quoted, Pestalozzi judges differently. He 
points out that the word mechanical expresses an idea which 
is contrary to his views, and that if he adopted it at first, it 
was only because his ignorance of French prevented his 
understanding its real meaning. 

He had, however, begun by accepting it and using it, and 
we can imagine the sort of impression strangers must have 
carried away, when he told them that his aim was to make 
edugation mechanical. a 
His error was not of long duration. An account of his 
doctrine, written shortly after his conversation with Gleyre, 
begins thus: “I want to psychologizo education.” Thus he 
is already making a new word to replace the one he now feels 
to be unfit. 

No one had been more pleased with Pestalozzi’s success in 
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the little elementary school than Stapfer. Bat as, in spite of 
this success, the old man’s views were still comparatively 
ignored, Stapfer founded, in June, 1800, a Society of Friends 
of Education, for the purpose of making them more generally 
known, The Society appointed a Commission, chosen from 
its own members, to examine Pestalozzi’s method and report 
on it. The Commissioners, amongst whom were such dis- 
tinguished men as Paul Usteri, of Zurich, and Luthi, of 
Soleure, asked Pestalozzi to furnish them with* a short 
account of his doctrine and method of working. Pestalozzi 
at once consented, and drew up the statement of which we 
have already quoted the opening sentence. x 

This document, which is Pestalozzi’s first systematic state- 
ment of his “ method,” is of very considerable importance, not 
only because at this time he was still working alone, but 
because it sets forth his doctrine with a clearness and pre- 
cision that are hardly tobe found in any other of his writings. 
Unfortunately it was never published, and has remained almost 
unknown. It is wanting even in the collection published by 
Seyffarth, at Brandenburg, which is the most complete edition 
of Pestalozzi’s works. Niederer, we believe, incorporated: it 
in his Notes on Pestalozzi, Aix-la-Chapelle, 1828, but this 
book is no longer to be found. 

The author begins by developing the idea contained in his 
first sentence: “Í want to psychologize human education.” 
He explains that his aim is to base all methods of teaching 
on the eternal laws which regulate the developmont of the 
human mind, and that he has endeavour ed, by conforming to 
these laws, to simplify the elements of knowledge, and reduce 
them to such psychologically connected series of notions as 
shall ensure even for the lowest classes of society a real 
physical, intellectual, and moral development. 

He then shows that sense-impression, joined to exercises in 
language for expressing the different impressions received, 
must be the foundation of education, and he points to lan- 
guage, drawing, writing, arithmetic, and the art of measuying 
as being the most general elements of culture, as well as 
those that the experience of centuries has consecrated. He 
then gives a few series of elementary notions which he has 
already drawn up, and indicates the branches of study for 
which such work has still to be done. 


Tn the course of his exposition he often comes back to the 
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inexact word Ñ seemed to have abandoned, and speaks of 
imitating the mechanism of Nature as if he had forgotten 
the spiritual essence of the heart and mind of man. 
But his real thought is clearly seen in the following 
¿ extract: 


“The mechanism’ of Nature is everywhere sublime, but 
simple. Imitate it, oh man! Imitate Nature, that from the 
seed of *the greatest tree produces nothing at first but a 
scarcely perceptible growth, which, slowly and insensibly 
increasing from day to day, and hour to hour, gradually 
develops into trunk, branches, twigs, and leaves. 

“Observe carefully how Nature protects and strengthens 
each new part as it is developed, that it may serye in its turn 
as the source of still further development. 

“Observe how the flower only develops after having been 
formed in the heart of the bud, how the beauty of its first 
days soon passes away, giving place to the fruit, as yet a 
feeble growth, but already perfect in its essential features, 
and how for months this fruit, hanging to the branch which 
nourishes it, grows and deyelops till at last ripe and perfected 
it falls from the tree. 

“Observe how Nature no sooner lifts the first shoot above 
the ground than it»sends forth the first germ of the root, 
and gradually carries deep into the bosom of the earth the 
noblest part of the tree; how by a subtle process it develops 
the motionless trunk from the heart of the root, the branches 
from the heart of the trunk, and the twigs from the heart 
of the branches; how, to each part, no matter how weak or 
how insignificant, it supplies the necessary nourishment, yet 
nothing useless, inappropriate, or superfluous.” 


Under the name of the mechanism of Nature, it is evidently 
tho vegetable organism that Pestalozzi is here describing and 
proposing as a medel for-the educator. We may conclude, 
therefore, that whenever, in talking of education, he speaks 
of mechanism, it is organism that he means us to understand. 
That the mind and the heart of man, no less than his body, 
develop according to organic laws, is indeed the fundamental 
principle of Pestalozzi’s doctrine, as we shall see still more 
clearly presently. The important document we have been 
quoting, Concludes as follows ; 
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“Do not, oh man, neglect the great psycliological law by 
which the nearness or distance of objects determines their 
positive effect on your impressions and. development. The 
child who goes miles in search of a tree that grows before 
his door will never learn to know trees. The child who finds 
nothing worthy of attention in his home will not easily find 
anything to interest him in the whole world, nor will he who 
is not moved to love by his mother’s eyes be moved to kindli- 
ness by the tears of men, though he should roam the world 
over. Man becomes good when he listens to the calls to 
virtue and wisdom made on him by his immediate surround- 
ings; he becomes the opposite when, neglecting these, he 
seeks others in distant lands. 

“Nature has two principal and general means of directing 
human activity towards tho cultivation of the arts, and these 
should be employed, if not before, at least side by side with 
any particular means, They are singing and the sense of tho 
beautiful, The mother lulls her child with her song, though 
here, as in everything else, we do not follow the law of 
Nature. Before the child is a year old, the mother’s song 
ceases; by that timo she is, as a rule, no longer entirely 
a mother for the child, who is already forgetting his first 
impressions; indeed for him, as for everybody else, she is 
often little more than a busy, overburdened woman. Ah! 
why should it be thus? Why has not the progress of the 
arts during so many centuries been able to find something 
to carry on the work of these lullabies in after life? Why 
has it not yet given us a series of national songs capable of 
elevating the very humblest souls and leading from the 
simple cradle melody to the sublime hymn of praise to God ? 
I am incapable of supplying the want, alas! I can only call 
attention to it. 

“And it is the same with the sense of the beautiful, 
Nature is full of lovely sights, yet Europe has done nothing 
either to awaken in the poor a sensp for these beauties, or to 
arrange them in such a way as to produce a series ofsim- 
pressions capable of developing this sense. In vain does the 
sun rise and set; in vain do forest, meadow, mountain, and 
valley spread their innumerable wonders before our eyes; all 
this is nothing to us. 

“And here again I can do nothing, But if ever popular 
education shonld cease to be the barbarous absurdity it now 
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is, and put itsel? into harmony with the real needs of our 
nature, this want will be supplied. 

“Nature does much for humanity, but we have forsaken 
its path. The pgor especially are far removed from its life- 
giving springs. have seen that this is so, and in all my 
experience I have not seen that it was ever otherwise. 
Hence the need which impels me not merely to remedy 
obvious defects, but to get to the very root of the educational 
evil which in Europe is destroying the most numerous class 
of the population. 

“TJ know what I am doing. But neither the difficulties of 
_ the undertaking nor the inadequacy of my means can prevent 
my bringing my grain of sand for the construction of the 
building of which Europe stands so much in need. And, 
gentlemen, in offering you the results of the labours which 
havo absorbed my life, I ask you but one thing, and it is 
this: that in examining my ideas you will rigidly separate 
anything that seems doubtful from what you feel to be 
incontestably true.” 


During this summer of 1800, Pestalozzi did not obtain 
in his higher class so mych success as had crowned his efforts 
in tho lower class the winter before. It will be remembered 
that Ramsauer admits that “ most of his pupils gave*him a 
very great deal of trouble.” Stapfer, too, states that the 
old man’s appearance and manners often compromised his 
authority in his class, and to such a degree that the prefect 
Schnell was obliged to intervene. 

It could hardly be otherwise. Pestalozzi’s method was at 
that time exclusively and excessively elementary; it dealt 
with huinan knowledge in its first and simplest principles ; 
it was only fit, in fact, for quite young beginners. It was 
therefore almost impossible to apply it to scholars who for 
many years had been taught on a totally different method. 
Indeed, as these young people thought themselves already 
tolerably well educated, these simple, childish exercises, far 
from interesting them, only served to wound their vanity. 
The same thing happened again afterwards, and the work 
which had been so successful at the Burgdorf institute had 
much less success at Yyerdun. 

Whilst Pestalozzi was thus teaching in the second class in 
Burgdorf, he was also endeavouring, with Stapfer’s help, to 
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find some new sphere of activity, for he felt tkat the excessive 
labour his work necessitated was wearing him out. i 
The Helvetian Directory, that had looked so favourably 

upon Pestalozzi’s educational schemes, had peen replaced, on 
the 7th of January, 1800, by an Executive Commission of 
seven members. On the 18th of the following Fébruary, 

. Stapfer had addressed to this Commission a report drawn up 
in French, in which, after again calling attention to Pesta- 
lozzi’s views and the success of his teaching at Burgdorf, he 
continued : 


“Tt would be unpardonable of the Helvetian Govern- 
ment not to use the talents of this remarkable man for the - 
benefit of the country, and not to turn to advantage the 
virtues of an old man whose ardour to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-creatures has not been quenched by years, 
and whose heart, even in the winter of his life, is still 
eager to be useful, and still burns with the sacred love of 
humanity.” 5 


He finishes by asking, in Pestalozzi’s name, for permission 
to publish his writings, and for a loan of some seventy 
pounds, to be devoted partly to the expenses of printing the 
elementary books at which he was woxking, partly to the 
foundation of a special educational establishment; lastly, 
with a view to the building which would be necessary, he 
asks for a free gift of two hundred trees from the national 
forests in the neighbourhood of Neuhof. For security Pesta- 
lozzi offered to deposit his manuscripts, valued by certain 
impartial publishers at about seventy pounds, and undertook 
to deyote to the new establishment all profits from~-the sale 
of his works, and, according to his means, to receive poor 
children free of charge. 

The Executive Commission had on the 25th of February 
decided to advance the money on „condition that Pestalozzi 
should pay them back as soon as hiš institution enabled him < 
to do so, and it had asked the legislative councils to confirm 
this decision. It had, however, refused the trees for build- 
ing, on the ground that the forests in Aargau were in a very 
bad condition, but it had offered to supply him with wood 
from another part of Switzerland instead. Pestalozzi ex- 
pressed iis thanks in the follawing letter ; e z 
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Q 
“ Citizen Councillors of Siate, — 

“ Till now I had feared that I should die without having 
received any help from my country towards the one great 
end of my life. You can judge then how your decision, by 
removing this fear, has restored my courage and filled my 
heart with gratitude, 

“ With respect and patriotic fidelity, 
t PESTALOZZI, 
* Burydorf, the Gth of March, 1800.” 


The extremely unsatisfactory state of the finances of the 
Republic, however, interfered with the carrying out of the 
decision. Even afterwards, whem Pestalozzi had really 
founded and put into working order the Burgdorf institute, 
he only received twenty-three pounds from the State purse 
for the first year, fifteen of which were to go towards the 
expenses of printing his first elementary book, How to Teach 
Spelling and Reading. Moreover, the refusal of wood at 
Neuhof had interfered with Pestalozzi’s plans, and compelled 
him to postpone their execution. He was therefore obliged 
to go on with his fatiguing work in his class; but his chest 
was not strong enough to bear the violent strain he put upon 
it from morning till nigft, and he was soon as ill as he had 
been at Stanz. It was about this time that he wrote as follows 
to his friend Zschokke : 


“Wor thirty years my life has been a well-nigh hopeless 
struggle against the most frightful poverty. . . . For 
thirty years I have had to forego many of the barest neces- 
saries of life, and have had to shun the society of my fellow- 
men frem sheer lack of decent clothes. Many and many a 
time have I gone without a dinner, and eaten in bitterness 
a dry crust of bread on the road, ata time when even the 
poorest were seated round a table. All this I have suffered, 
and am still suffering to-day, and with no other object than 
the realization of my plans for helping the poor.” 


Once more disappointed in his hopes, Pestalozzi saw kis 
life and strength apparently wasted, and his most cherished 
schemes on the point of being ruined for ever, when, happily 
for humanity, Providence came to his rescue by sending him 
‘a helper.in every way worthy of him, such a man, indeed, 
“as he never expected to find—Hermann Krusi. 


CHAPTER X. » 


KRUSI, PESTALOZZI'S FIRST FELLOW-WORKER. 


Outer Appenzell and its inhabitants. How Krust the carrier 
became a schoolmaster. Eastern Switzerland ruined by the 
war. Krust takes twenty-eight poor children to Burgdorf. 
Fischer employs Krusi in a training-school in Burgdorf 
Castle. Death of Fischer. Krusi joins Pestalozzi. 


Tar village of Gais, in which, in 1775, Hermann Krusi was 
born, is situated in one of the upper valleys of the canton of 
Appenzell. This district is one of the most remarkable: in 
Switzerland, not so much perhaps for its beautiful scenery as 
for the manners, industry, character, and natural intelligence 
of its inhabitants. It has produced not a few distinguished 
men, and it supplied Pestalozzi with several of his best col- 
laborators. í 

Theie is very little arable land in the country, which is 
exceedingly hilly, but its valleys and heights are thickly 
wooded, and its well-kept pastures always fresh and green. 
Its fruit-trees, too, are very numerous, and of a small, hardy 
sort, suited to the harsh climate. Milk, butter, dried fruit, 
and cider are its chief products, but these alone would not 
suffice either to feed or occupy the inhabitants, whose com- 
fort and prosperity are owing rather to the maiitfacture » 
of stuffs, embroideries, and especially muslins, an industry 
which has long been associated with agriculture. There is 
scarcely a house in the district, indeed, but has its cattle- 
shed and work-room. r } 
Krusi did not get much schooling, for his father, a poor 

shopkeeper, soon required his help at home, What he did 
get was probably worth very little, for the school at Gais, 
like most of the schools at that time, was of little real value. 
The children were called up one by one to say their lesson, 
and for the rest of the time were left inactive. Their work 
consisted of spelling, and reading, and repeating the catechism, 
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only a few of tht elder ones being taught to write. Ii little 
Hermann ever learnt anything there, it was soon forgotten, 
for at twelve years of age he was going about the district for 
his father from village to village, entirely ignorant of the 
things generally taught in school. 

But the child was sharp and observant, and passionately 
fond of study; and though he had to work hard for a living, 
he still found time for self-improvement: As his father sent 
him to make sales or purchases in the different villages, he 
often found himself the bearer of considerable sums of money ; 
and as he had to keep a strict account of this money, he 
gradually taught himself to count. Ho learned at tho same 
time to distinguish the various qualities of different sorts of 
goods. He was in tho habit, too, of botanizing as he went 
along, and so became familiar with the names and characters 
of the most useful plants. Ho had, besides, that deep appre- 
ciation of Nature which is so rare amongst those whose daily 
struggles for a living leave them little or no real leisure, To 
his admiration for the beauties of his country? was joined a 
fervent inborn piety, which, even amid his mercantile pursuits, 
alyas held the first place in his simple, pure, and loving 

eart, 

Hermann Krusi was %ighteen years old when a chance 
encounter resulted in his taking up teaching, work for which 
he was eminently fitted, but of which he would probably 
never have thought had not the idea been suggested to him. 
Here, for a moment, we must let him speak for himself, for it 
was from his own lips that we first heard the story : 
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1 A very good general. view of the country is to be had from the top 
of the Giibris, which lies to the north of the village of Gais, and can 
be reached in rather less than an hour. At this height, hills and woods 
lio stretched out below, and between them the numerous villages, with 
their largo painted houses of carved wood, and their high, red church 
steeples. To the south the view extends to the mountains of the Catholic 
canton of Inner Appenzell, ng longer connected with Outer Appenzell, 
which, on embracing the reform, was made into a separate half-canton, 
The glaciers of the Sentis crown this side of the picture. | To the east 
lies the Rhine valley, with the river winding like a silver ribbon ; beyond 
are the Austrian Alps of the Vorarlberg. To the north is the plain of 
Thurgau, so thickly covered with fine trees as to be like an immense 
orchard. On this side the view is bounded by the lake of Constance, and 
beyond the lake, as ar as the eye oan reach, by the mountains of the 
Black Forest, 
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“One hot summer’s day L was crossing the Gäbris on my 
way back from Trogen with a heavy load of thread. It was 
just at the top of the mountain where the path changes its 
direction that my thoughts and my life alsp changed theirs. 
I had set down my pack to wipe my forenead, when I was 
met by Mr. Gruber, at that time State Treasurer, who recog- 
nized me. r 

“ It’s very hot, Hermann, he said. 

“Ves, very hot.’ ; 7 3 : 

“t As Hoerlen, the schoolmaster, is leaving Gais, you might 

erhaps earn your living without working quite so hard. 

ouldn’t you like to try for his place?’ : 

“(Tt isn’t merely a question of what I should like, A 
schoolmaster must know things of which I am entirely 
ignorant.’ 

“c At your age you could easily learn all that we expect a 
village schoolmaster to know.’ 

“t But where and how? I see no possibility of such a 
thing.’ 

t EN way will easily be found if you would like to do it. 
Think about it, and lose no time.’ 

“ Whereupon he left me, 

“I thought and thought, but could not see how it was to 
be done. However, I rapidly descended the mountain, hardly 
conscious of my load, 

“My friend Sonderegger procured me a specimen of writing 
from a clever caligraphist, of Altstiitten, which I copied more 
than a hundred times. This was my only preparation. Never- 
nee I sent in my name, though with little hope of suc- 
ceeding. 

i There was only one other candidate. The chief"test was 
to write the Lord’s Prayer, which I did with the greatest 
care, 

“ I had noticed that capital letters were used here and there, 
but I knew nothing of the rules, and took them for an orna- 
ment. I accordingly arranged mine symmetrically, so +hat 
seme of them came even in the middle of a word. ` The fact 
is that we neither of us knew anything. 

“Soon after the examination was over I was sent for, and 
told that the examiners thought us both very weak; that my 
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rival read better than I did, but that my writing was better 
than his; that as I was only eighteen, whereas he was forty, 
I could more easily acquire the necessary knowledge; that, 
moreover, my rogm, being bigger than his, was more suitable 
for a schoolroon ; and, lastly, that I was appointed to the 
vacant post,” 


Krusi’s room was therefore cleared of some old furniture to 
make room for the hundred children who formed the school. 
This was in 1793. 

There he was, then, with a hundred children in his room, 
much perplexed as to how to keep them in order, how to 
occupy them, and how to teach them, Another man, in his 
place, would have bethought himself of what was done in the 
school where he had been taught, and would have imitated 
his former master. But not so Krusi; he had been attracted 
to this new career not so much by the insignificant salary as 
by the opportunity it afforded him of satisfying his passion 
for study; he knew that he had much to learn, and now, 
instead of trying to show his scholars what he already knew, 
he set himself to learn with them. 

He was much helped by the pastor Schiess, who, struck 
by the vices of the old xoutine-system of the primary school, 
was endeavouring to find something better to replace it., This 
worthy man gave Krusi his personal assistance for the first 
eight weeks. The children were divided into three classes, 
and every effort was made to keep them constantly occupied. 
A new reading-book had just been introduced into the school, 
containing Bible stories and a few facts of geography and 
natural history. Tho children were questioned on what they 
read to make sure that they had thoroughly understood. 

Krusi worked very hard; he was very happy in his new 
position, partly because he was gaining knowledge, but chiefly 
because he really loved his children. He cared not only for 
their future welfare, but for their present contentment. He 
knew how necessary activity was for them, and he did all he 
could not to cause them a moment’s weariness. Amongst the 
varied exercises of his class, he was not afraid to introduce 
the personal experiences by which he had gained, sometimes 
indeed to his cost, useful knowledge of things connected with 
the everyday life of the country, and so he often talked of 
weaving cand cattle, plants and merchandise, to the great 
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delight of the children, who were not a litile surprised to 
hear in school about the very things in which they were most 
interested. 

It was impossible that such a change ap iechiool methods 
should be understood and approved by everybody. It excited, 
indeed, considerable opposition in the district, an opposition 
which became stronger after the Revolution of 1798, Krusi 
was in favour of the new order of things, because he thought 
it more likely than the old to encourage work amengst the 
people, and the development of public instruction. He thus 
lost the goodwill of many who remained faithful to the old 
system. i p 

Tt was then that, thanks to a combination of circumstances 
which we must briefly explain, a new career was thrown open 
to him, 

Towards the end of last century, the famous pedagogical 
establishment conducted by Salzmann at Schnepfenthal had 
excited in the minds of seyeral of its best students an ardent 
desire for the reform and progress of public instruction. 
Amongst them was a young Swiss, called Fischer, who, after 
completing his theological studies, had obtained a post of 
deputy-minister. But in the Revolution of 1798 he gave up 
this post for the secretaryship of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment render the new Swiss Government, 

Fischer’s views, like those of Pestalozzi, were lofty, generous, 
and patriotic; like him, he felt the need of raising the schools 
of Switzerland; but it was by the foundation of a normal 
school that he sought to reach his end, whereas Pestalozzi 
was anxious, first of all, to apply his method to the education 
of poor children. 

Fischer’s views were shared by the minister Sta,fer, who 
induced the Government to adopt them. The state of the 
finances, however, did not admit of any practical steps being 
taken, and the Government. merely promised to support 
Fischer should he succeed in founding a normal school, and 
held out the hope that it might perhaps later on become a 

State institution. 3 ite 

For the carrying out of his plans, Fischer had chosen the 
Castle of Burgdorf, and the Government had granted him the 
use of a certain part of it. The future director accordingly 
went and settled there. He was well received bythe inhabit- 
ants of the town, who entrusted him with the reorganization 
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and direction of their schools, a work into which he threw 
himself with zeal, whilst waiting for an opportunity of found- 
ing his own school. 

This was in the autumn of 1799. Disasters like that of 
the year before ¿t Stanz had just overtaken eastern Switzer- 
land, where the war that the French were carrying on against 
the Austrians and, Prussians had entirely destroyed the 
resources of the country, which was in consequence a prey 
to the most horrible famine. In the districts of the Linth 
and Sentis especially there were hundreds of mothers with 
absolutely nothing to give their children. The inhabitants 
of those parts of Switzerland which had escaped this terrible 
scourge were moved with compassion, and took the children 
of their ruined countrymen into their homes to care for them, 
and bring them up as their own. 

The chief mover in this generous action at Burgdorf was 
Fischer. He heard so much sympathy expressed on every 
side that in the month of December he wrote to his friend 
Steinmiiller, of Glarus, then pastor of Gais, asking him to 
send to Burgdorf thirty poor children, for whom he undertook 
to find comfortable homes. He asked further that they should 
be accompanied by a young man capable of looking after them 
and fond of teaching, whom he promised to train himself and 
turn into a good schoolmaster. A 

- Steinmüller accordingly set off as soon as possible for 
Glarus, his native place, which was the district that had 
suffered most. But eighty poor children of this canton had 
already been sent away, and, by the kindness of the Literary 
Society of Berne, placed in homes in the province of Vaud, 
then the canton of Leman, not, it must be confessed, with the 
entire approval of many of the inhabitants of Glarus, who 
traced all their misfortunes to the action of the people of Vaud 
in calling in the French. 

On his return to Gais, Steinmüller announced to his 
parishioners that he could place a certain number of children 
in comfortable homes in the canton of Borne, and such was 
the state of distréss in the country that the very first day he 
had no less than forty applications. 

He proposed to Krusi that he should accompany the emi- 
grant children, pointing out to him the advantage it would 
be to be instructed by Fischer, perhaps even by Pestalozzi. 
Although the latter was already very famous, the young 
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schoolmaster had never heard of him, but he unhesitatingly 
accepted the offer, being eager to proceed with his own educa- 
tion, and cultivate his talent for teaching. 

In the letter he wrote to Fischer, on the 46th of January, 
1800, Steinmiiller speaks of Krusi in the following terms : 


“TJ have found the man I wanted, and-hope he will satisfy 
you. He is twenty-four years old, has nothing but what he 
earns, is willing, docile, and energetic; he already possesses 9 
a fair amount of that sort of knowledge which is most useful 
for a schoolmaster, and has an ardent love for his profession. 


. He is certain to meet with considerable success. His character 


is blameless. His name is Hermann Krusi, and he is one of 
my parishioners and schoolmasters. He is very anxious to 
come to you, knowing how much he has to gain from you and 
Pestalozzi. If he should not suit you, he can come back 
here. 


On the 21st of January, 1800, Krusi left Gais with twenty- 
eight children of both sexes. He has left us a few details of 
the journey, which show with what sympathy the little band 
was everywhere received : 


“At Winterthur, whilst we were taking some food that 
had kyen provided for us, the excellent pastor Hanhart came 
in. On hearing the reason of our journey, he hurried out 
and soon came back with a little money, which, in his zeal, 
he had collected, and which he gave us with his blessing and 
best wishes for our welfare. ; 

“ At Bassersdorf, where we arrived somewhat late, we had 
to go to the inns. All the beds were taken, however, on 
account of the fair at Zurich, so we were put into’some big 
rooms covered with straw. The tribunal of the district hap- 
pened to be sitting in tho town, and its president made a 
collection for us, and himself brought us the proceeds, with 
his best wishes for a prosperous journey.” , 


On the 27th of January the little band arrived at Burgdorf, 
aiid the children were placed with different families in the 
neighbourhood. A room was found for Krusi in the Castle, 
where Fischer and Pestalozzi were already living, and meals 
were provided for him in the house of one of the towns- 
people, « 
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s 
_ This emigration of the poor children of the small cantons 
into other parts of Switzerland is a striking fact in connection 


with those trou}lous times. The distress which induced so i 
many parents to part with their children must have been great “ 
indeed > we cannot but admire the generous sympathy of those 4 


who received them into their homes. 
The number of children thus provided for was very great. 
o In the beginning of February, 1800, a second party of forty- 
four, from, ten to fourteen years old, was despatched from 
Appenzell. One of the youngest of these was John Ramsauer, 
to whom we have already referred. In his memoirs he has 
left us a curious account of this journey, from which we quote 
the following passage : 


“We journeyed in two open waggons. The treatment we 
received at the different places we stopped at depended, 
more or less, upon the political opinions of the people of the 
place. I noticed that it was always the poorest, the most 
neglected, and the most ignorant children who were the 
loudest in their complaints; whilst those who had been 
accustomed to a certain degree of comfort, or had had a little a 
education, cheerfully acgepted the hardships of their position. G 
Our first stopping-place was at Wyl, in the canton of Thur- 
gau; it was late, and snowing fast, and we were Wuliged 
to wander about for a long time with lanterns looking for our 
night quarters; I slept with two other children in a very 
humble house; we went to bed without supper, and our room 
kept out neither wind nor snow. At Zurich, which was full 
of foreign soldiers, we found no other shelter but a hospital, 
with straw for beds. Most of the children did nothing but 
‘ complain the whole night long, and the next morning many 
¢ of them were quite ill. At Morgenthal, in the canton of 
= Borne, nobody would take us in, and we had to go on through 
the night for some miles till we found refuge in a lonely 
cottage already full of goldiers and camp followers. Gene- 
raliy, however, we were treated with kindness and consider- 
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1 The spoiled children of rich parents, had there been any, would 
probably haye complained louder even than the poor. _Ramsauer’s 
remark shows the advantage, from an educational point of view, of those 
modest but happy homes where comfort is the outcome of labour, 
Aurea mediocritas ! 
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ation. We were never tired of talking of the warm welcome 
we received at Lenzburg, where we were so well lodged, and 
at Suhr, where we had such a good dinner, 

“Our destination was Oberburg, about three miles to the 
south of Burgdorf. It took us a week to reach it. On our 
arrival we were drawn up ina public square, and exhibited 
to the generous people who had agreed to adopt us. The 
richer people chose the prettiest children; the peasants took 
the healthiest and strongest. Fifteen, myself among the 
number, were not chosen by anybody. We were therefore 
sent off to Schleumen, a little to the west of Burgdorf. There, 
once more ranged in order, we were awaiting our fate, when 
a lady, who had promised to take two children, came out 
of a pretty house to examine us, All the rest were gloomy 
and silent, but I turned and cried merrily, ‘I know how 
old that house is!’ The date was over the door. My 
quickness pleased the lady, and she took me and one of my 
companions home with her. The others were taken to the 
village of Hindelbank.” 


Not long afterwards the same small district of Appenzell 
sent away a third, and even a fourth party of children. 
Nor were they sent merely from Glarus, but from Uri, 
Schw, Unterwalden, Zug, and Saint Gallen, and they were 
received in every part of Western Switzerland, from Basle 
to Geneva. 

Krusi now settled at Burgdorf, and continued to teach 
the children he had brought with him, for all of whom 
homes had been found somewhere in the town or neighbour- 
hood, When the School Commission was asked what he 
was to be paid, they replied: sa 


“The schoolmaster Krusi, besides continuing to instruct 
the children of his native parish, as he was in the habit of 
doing at home, is ready to take other pupils. He is entitled 
to charge four shillings a month for any lessons given out- 
side the school; but as we do not wish to impose’ an 
additional burden upon the generous people who have 
adopted these poor children, we must leave those who wish 
to make him some return to fix the amount for themselves.” 


Pestalozzi, Fischer, and Krusi lived together, not only in 
perfect sympathy, but in perfect harmony. Pestalozzi and 
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Fischer, although their views were not in every respect 
identical, loved and esteemed each other very highly. It 
was Fischer, however, who by his lessons, his example, and 
his advice, exer''ised the greatest influence on Krusi’s work. 
In April, 1800, as the opportunity for founding a normal 
school did not arrive, Fischer, unable to wait any longer, 
accepted a post at Berne, where he was appointed professor 
of philosophy and pedagogy, with a seat on the Council of 
Education. 

Krusi felt his loss very much, but endeavoured to make 
up for it by going to Berne every Sunday to receive advice, 
and render an account of the week’s work, 

Before long, however, Fischer fell ill and died. It was 
Pestalozzi who brought Krusi the sad news, and he proposed 
that they should unite their schools, and pursue together 
their common work. 

Krusi unhesitatingly accepted, for he had already learned 
to understand Pestalozzi, and to see the importance of his 
educational views, which were similar in many respects to 
the opinions at which, in the course of his self-instruction, 
he had himself arrived. 

And thus Pestalozzi found the very collaborator he was 
in need of, a man, that is, who was warm-hearted, intelli- 
gent, energetic, and devoted to teaching, and at ths: same 
time entirely free from routine and old-fashioned prejudices, 
Krusi differed also from most other teachers in underrating 
his own attainments. He remained with Pestalozzi till the 
decay of the Yverdun institute, successfully teaching the 
various elementary subjects, and winning especial distinction 
for his lessons in language and natural history. 

His oid pupils will always remember him with affection : 
the fine, dignified head; the high, open forehead and curly 
hair; the kind, intelligent eyes; and, above all, tho never- 
changing expression of gentleness, simplicity, and goodwill. 
It was he especially that we liked to have for our guide in 
our mountain walks and excursions at Yverdun, when he 
would look after those of us who were small and weak 
not only like a father, but with all the care of the tenderest 
mother, 
` Whilst at Yverdun, Krusi married an under-mistress in 
Niederer’s school, a lady in every respect worthy of him. 
After tle fall of Pestalozzi’s establishment, he went back 
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ation. We were never tired of talking of the warm welcome 
we received at Lenzburg, where we were so well lodged, and 
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Fischer, although their views were not in every respect 
identical, loved and esteemed each other very highly. It 
was Fischer, however, who by his lessons, his example, and 
his advice, exer’ised the greatest influence on Krusi’s work. 
In April, 1800, as the opportunity for founding a normal 
school did not arrive, Fischer, unable to wait any longer, 
accepted a post at Berne, where he was appointed professor 
of philosophy and pedagogy, with a seat on the Council of 
Education. 

Krusi felt his loss very much, but endeavoured to make 
up for it by going to Berne every Sunday to receive advice, 
and render an account of the week’s work. 

Before long, however, Fischer fell ill and died. It was 
Pestalozzi who brought Krusi the sad news, and he proposed 
that they should unite their schools, and pursue together 
their common work. 

Krusi unhesitatingly accepted, for he had already learned 
to understand Pestalozzi, and to see the importance of his 
educational views, which were similar in many respects to 
the opinions at which, in the course of his self-instruction, 
he had himself arrived. 

And thus Pestalozzi found the very collaborator he was 
in need of, a man, that is, who was warm-hearted, intelli- 
gent, energetic, and devoted to teaching, and at the: same 
time entirely free from routine and old-fashioned prejudices, - 
Krusi differed also from most other teachers in underrating 
his own attainments. He remained with Pestalozzi till the 
decay of the Yverdun institute, successfully teaching the 
various elementary subjects, and winning especial distinction 
for his lessons in language and natural history. 

His oid pupils will always remember him with affection : 
the fine, dignified head; the high, open forehead and curly 
hair; the kind, intelligent eyes; and, above all, the never- 
changing expression of gentleness, simplicity, and goodwill. 
It was he especially that we liked to have for our guide in 
oum mountain walks and excursions at Yverdun, when he 
would look after those of us who were small and weak 
not only like a father, but with all the care of the tenderest 
mother, 
` Whilst at Yverdun, Krusi married an under-mistress in 
Niederer’s school, a lady in every respect worthy of him, 
After tlie fall of Pestalozzi’s establishment, he went back 
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to his native place, where he was entrusted first with the 
direction of the district school at Trogen, then with that of 
the normal school at Gais. It was at the Jatter place that 
in October, 1837, we had the pleasure of seeing our old 
master again, and spending some days with him. 

He had acquired a large house situated a little above the 
village at the foot of the Giibris. He and his family occupied 
the first floor; on the second, his eldest daughter, a pupil 
of Mrs. Niederer’s, conducted a school for girls, and on the 
ground floor was the class-room of his training students, who 
lived, however, in the village. Next to the class-room was 
a model primary school, where Krusi taught the grand- 
children of many who had been his pupils forty-four years 
before. He was now sixty-two years old; it was twenty 
years since we had left him, and he was scarcely altered. 
His energy seemed no whit abated, Lessons, games, walks, 
everything was the better for his goodness, ardour, and 
simple piety, which filled the house with harmony and joy, 
and encouraged earnestness in thought and wor! 
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ad CHAPTER XI. 


PESTALOZZI’S INSTITUTE AT BURGDORF. 


y Pestalozzi and Krusi unite their Schools in Burgdorf Castle. 
f Tobler, Buss, and Naef join them. Appreciation of the 
| new institution by the Society of the Friends of Education. 
f- Great success of the school. Its reputation in other 
| countries. Visitors of note. The Government appoints a 
} Commission to cxamine it. Oficial reports. The Petty 
| Council decides to convert it into a training college for ji 
Switzerland. Counter-revolution in Switzerland. Pesta- ? 
lozzi deputed to attend the Consulta in Paris. Bona- j 

parte and the Pestalozzian method. The Bernese Govern- 


> ment resumes possession of Burgdorf Castle. Pestalozzi’s 
institute transferred first to Munchenbuchsee, then to 
Yverdun. 9 


Prsraozzt was now safe, for he had found in Krusò a 
$ man who not only thoroughly entered into his ideas, and 
f ‘eagerly acted on his suggestions, but who had besides 

the strength and knowledge of the world that he himself 


lacked. 

f To unite the poor refugees from Appenzell with the — 

¥ children that the well-to-do families of Burgdorf had en- ~ 
T trusted to him, Pestalozzi had need of much more room than 
l: had hitherto sufficed him. Thanks to the efforts of Stapfer, 
As the Executive Council, by a decree of the 23rd of July, 1800, 


granted to Pestalozzi the gratuitous use of as much of the 

castle of Burgdorf as was necessary for his purpose, as 

wells that of a certain portion of the garden. They 

on ike eereed to supply him with a considerable quantity or 
i, wood, 

| The two little schools were then brought together in the 
rooms of the castle, and the two new friends began their 
work in common, : 

e Krusi’s account of their une efforts is as follows: 
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“ Pestalozzi left me quite free. I was filled with admira- 
tion for his yiews, his work, and his past life. I felt myself 
encouraged by his trust, and was proud af his friendship. 
The appearance of our combined schools 'secame more and 
more satisfactory every day, and the happiness of the 
children and their eagerness to learn soon attracted a good 
deal of attention.” 


. v 

Pestalozzi himself was less satisfied; he found himself 

“hampered by the many differences of age, education, charac- 
ter, habits, and origin in the children thus united under his 
care. He felt the need, too, of more help, not only for his 
own greater freedom of action, but for the sake of his ele- 
mentary instruction books, at which he was already working, 
and of which we shall have to say something further on, 
though neither the plan nor the execution was, in our opinion, 
at all satisfactory. 

As soon as the summer holidays arrived, Krusi took the 
opportunity of paying a visit to his friend and compatriot, 
Tobler, who was a tutor in a family at Basle, and who, from 
his correspondence with Fischer, had already learned to 
know something of Pestalozzi. Krusi gave him an account 
of the new undertaking at Burgdorf and suggested that he 
skvaid take part in it. 

Tobler at once accepted. He had talent and imagination, 
and a great taste for study and teaching. His early educa- 
tion had been much neglected, but at twenty-two years of 
age, having suddenly decided to become a minister of the 
Gospel, he had begun to work seriously. Obliged, however, 
to earn his own living, he was fortunate enough to obtain a 
tutorship in Basle which left him leisure for private work, 
He had been working in this way for ten years with unflag- 
ging perseverance, when he became acyuainted with Pesta- 
lozzi. He had never succeeded to his own satisfaction in 
imparting his knowledge to his pupils, and now he seemed 
to see in this man the very power that ho himself lasked. 
He gladly embraced the opportunity of working with him, 
and hastened to Burgdorf. 

Pestalozzi was still in need of a master to teach drawing 
and singing, Tobler recommended him a young man named 


Buss, who was at that time apprenticed to a bookbinder in ` 
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Basle. 
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| - Buss had had a strange existence. His father was em- 
ployed in the thological school at Tubingen, and had made 
| him follow the Li tin lessons from the time he was three till 
he was thirteen, When he was eight years old, a student 
taught him the piano. The student left however in six 
months’ time, and the boy had to continue his music alone. 
He succeeded so well that, by the time he was twelve, he F 
was sufficiently advanced to be able to take pupils. At 9” 
eleven he'had taken drawing-lessons, and was already study- 
ing Greek, Hebrew, logic, and rhetoric. His father hoped 
that he would be able to finish his studies without payment 
) in the academy of science and art of Stuttgart, but this 
was declared to be impossible, “ because he was of too low 
extraction.” Greatly disheartened, and obliged to put his 
hand to something for a living, he became a bookbinder. 
In spite of this, however, he continued to cultivate his 
talent for music and drawing. 

He was working in this way at Basle, with little taste for 
the trade he had chosen, when Tobler brought him Pesta- 
) lozzi’s offer. His friends advised him not to accept it, for 

they only knew the great teacher by his weak side. ‘“ He’s 

all but a mad man,” they,said, “ with whom it is better to 
have nothing to do; he never quite knows what he wants, and 
has even been seen in the streets of Basle with his shows 
tied on with straw.” This was a fact, for one day Pestalozzi, 
being anxious to help a poor man outside the town gates, 
and having no money, had given him his shoe-buckles. But 

Buss had read Leonard and Gertrude, and that was enough. 

When Buss arrived at Burgdorf, Pestalozzi, who hurried 
to meet him, his hair and clothes in the greatest disorder, his 
stockings down, and his shoes covered with dust, produced 
for a moment anything but a favourable impression. Soon, 
however, the quickness of his intellect, together with his 
extreme kindliness and simpleness, had entirely won the 
sympathy and trust*of the new comer. 

On®ntering the- schoolroom, Buss found nothing at first 
but noise and confusion, and it was some little time before 
he could understand what was going on. His first impres- 
sion was that the children were kept too long at the ele- 
ments; but when he saw how much power this gave them 

j . afterwards, he could not help feeling that if he himself had 
| been taught in this way, he would have been in a position 
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to carry on his studies by himself, and need never haye been 
prevented from rising in the world. í 

Krusi’s account of the masters with wFom the Burgdorf 
institute opened is as follows: K 


“Our society thus consisted of four very different men, 
brought together by a strange combination of circumstances: 
the founder, whose chief literary reputation was that of as 
dreamer, incapable in practical life, and three yóung men, 
one a private tutor, whose youth had been much neglected, 
who had begun to study late, and whose pedagogical efforts 
had never produced the results that his character and 
talents seemed to promise, another a bookbinder, who de- 
voted his leisure to singing and drawing, and the third a 
village schoolmaster, who carried out the duties of his office 
as best he could without having been in any way prepared 
for them. Those who looked on this group of men, scarce 
one of them with a home of his own, naturally formed but 
a small opinion of their capabilities. And yet our work 
succeeded, and won the public confidence beyond the expec- 
tation of those who knew us, and even beyond our own.” 


This confidence was also excited from the very outset by 
apublic testimony to the value of Pestalozzi’s work, a testi- 
mony indeed of such importance, that we must lay it before 
our readers before we proceed to give the history of the 
Burgdorf institute, 

The Commission that had been appointed by the Society - 
of the Friends of Education to report on Pestalozzi’s doc- 
trine paid a visit to his school very shortly after, Krusi had 
joined him. The results of their inquiry were drawn up by 
the secretary Luthi, and presented on the 1st of October, 
1800, to a general meeting of the Sociéty, held in the house 
of the Minister of Arts and Science, no longer Stapfer, but 
Mohr, of Lucerne. The report rýns as follows: 

: a 
© “The first thing we noticed was that Pestalozzi’s children 
learn to spell, read, write, and calculate quickly and well, 
arriving in six months at results which an ordinary village 
schoolmaster would hardly bring them to in three years. _ 

“Tt is true that schoolmasters are not generally men like 
Pestalozzi, nor do they fiid assistants like those of ouro 
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friend. But it Seems to us that this extraordinary progress 
depends not so niach upon the teachers as upon the method 
of teaching. a 

“And what is this method? It is a method which simply 
follows the path of Nature, or, in other words, which 
leads thé child slowly, and by his own efforts, from sense- 
impressions to abstract ideas. Another advantage of this 
method is that it does not unduly exalt the master, inas- 

much ashe never appears as a superior being, but, like 
kindly Nature, lives and works with the children, his equals, 
sceming rather to learn with them than to teach them with 
authority. 

“Who does not know how ready the youngest children 
are to give everything a name, to put things together, and 
then take them to pieces again for the sake of new combina- 
tions? Who does not remember that he liked drawing 
better than writing? Who does not know that the most 
unlearned men are often the quickest at mental calcula- 
tions? Who is ignorant that children, boys and girls, 
almost as soon as they can walk, delight in playing at 
soldiers, and in other forms of exercise ? 

“Tt is on these simple and well-known facts that Pestalozzi 
bases his method of instrvstion. Were it not for the fact that 
other men arc daily-making the same mistakes as teac!rs, 
wo should be inclined to ask how it is that this idea never 
occurred to anybody before.” 


The report then goes on to speak of the use of movable 
letters for spelling and reading, slates for writing, and 
visible objects for teaching the children to count, and men- 
tions that singing and walking often take the place of tho 
regular lessons, It concludes as follows: 


“t So far as we have been able to judge, it is impossible to 
grasp the general idea of, the method without having fol- 
lowed, the exercises front the very beginning. It results 
from what we hayé said that Pestalozzi’s system ought to ba 
introduced into the whole of Switzerland; the advantages 
of such a step would be incalculable. Pestalozzi’s earnest 
desire is that he may be able, with the help of his worthy 
collaborators, to make his method generally known, and in- 
struct all schoolmasters in its use. The Commission cannot 
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but join heartily in this desire, and would urge the Society 
to use all its influence towards enabling Pestalozzi to found 
in Burgdorf a normal school for primary t;achers, to which, 
for the practical preparation of the pupili, a model school 
would be attached.” 


In consequence of this report, and the request of the Society 
of the Friends of Education, the Executive Council granted 
to Pestalozzi the sum of twenty pounds for the winter 
session which was about to commence. ; 

At the same time, Schnell, the prefect of Burgdorf, pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which he gave a more complete and 
appreciative exposition of Pestalozzi’s views than had been 
contained in the report of the Commission. % 

It was on the 24th of October, 1800, that Pestalozzi 
announced the opening of his educational institution in the 
castle of Burgdorf, with a normal school for training teachers 
attached. Children of the middle class, living in the insti- 
tution, would pay from sixteen to twenty pounds, according 
to the position of their parents. 

The Society of the Friends of Education, seeing that the 
help furnished by the State would be far from sufficient for 
the needs of the new institution, had appointed a Commis- 

. sjan» to make a public appeal for subscriptions throughout 
Switzerland, emphasizing Pestalozzi’s exceptional merits, 
and calling attention to the great advantages which would 
result to the country if his undertaking were properly 
supported, 


‘This appeal appeared on the 20th of November, It states 
that Pestalozzi’s desire is to found a poor-school in connec- 
tion with the institution for middle-class children ‘it promises 
that there shall be religious observances for Catholics as 
well as Protestants, and entire liberty of conscience both 
for the children and teacher-students; it gives finally the 
names of certain people in wach canton authorized to receive 
subscriptions. It is signed by the minister Renggeg, and 
by Luthi, Usteri, and Fussli, members òf the Legislative 
gei - 
e Swiss newspapers which spoke of the "prise ap- 
proved or condemned it according to their political pone 
e very advanced ideas of Pestalozzi’s youth were not yet 
Srgotten, and he was generally looked on rather as an 
o 
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ardent friend of ‘the revolution than as a man of genius and 
a devoted philanjhropist. 

In the critical ‘condition of the country, the public sub- 
scription produced but very poor results. But Pestalozzi 
would not be beaten; and in spite of his poverty, he at once 
received *the poor refugee children free of charge. Chil- 
dren who were able to pay had to wait till the place 
was ready for them. N 
©. The Buredorf institute opened early in January, 1801. 
Pestalozzi himself had been obliged to help pay for the 
necessary repairs and furnishing, and now had to practise 
the strictest economy. Of all the establishments he founded, 

however, this is the one which most fully realized his views, 

and bore the most unmistakable stamp of his original genius, 

and it is this one that we must study if we wish to see the 

g master’s doctrine carried out in all its purity. We shall 

è begin with the internal history of this institution, which 

only lasted three years and a half, but which carried afar 

the pedagogical reputation of its head. In another chapter 

we shall examine the educational principles on which it was 

founded, and the new works by which Pestalozzi sought to 
make them better known. 

Ramsauer’s memoirs, from which we have already quoted, 
contain certain graphic détails about this period of Pecta- 
lozzi’s life which are not to be found elsewhere, and which 
we therefore give in full: 


“Of all Pestalozzi’s pupils I was the first to be received 
into the establishment, and lodged in the castle; the 
second was my friend Egger, a refugee like myself, who 
was also xoceived gratuitously. Once more this noble- 
hearted man thought more of others than of himself. For 
us, indeed, he was always loving and true as a father. My 
position being rather different from the rest, I was brought 
into special relations with him. Asa pupil I had to be 
trained and educated, but as a child of the house I had to 
perform certain services for him. Under the name of “table- 
boy ” I was entrusted with the various small domestic duties 

| of which a child is capable, some of which, however, were 
by no means light, and some even scarcely suitable. 

“ Amongst the first was the duty of drawing water for use 
in the castle. The well was three hundred and eighty feet 
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deep, and the water was drawn by walking in a hollow 
wheel of some twenty-four feet in diameter. This had to 

_ be done in all weathers, and was by no mpans a light task, 
especially in winter, when a bitter wind was blowing 
through the wheel. 

“Whenever I think of that period of my life, I cannot 
help thanking God for His goodness in preserving us from 
evil amidst the conversation that the men and maidservants 
used to indulge in when we children were helping them} 
which we often did till midnight. Their unseemly beha- 
viour might have done us all the more harm from the fact 
that in spite of our extreme youth we were left almost 
entirely to ourselves, and, after finishing our domestic duties, 
might, had we felt so inclined, have remained idle. But 
two of the other table-boys and myself (there were often six 
or eight of us) were happily so eager to learn that a spare 
quarter of an hour was always well employed. We looked 
-on study indeed as our chief work, though at least half our 
day was always taken up with manual labour. 

“But when on summer days we saw the troop of masters 
and children going down the casile hill, either to bathe in 
the limpid river below, or to climb the rocks on its banks, 
whilst we table-boys had to sta, behind to work in the 
kitehen or cellar, or elsewhere, then often I could not keep 
back my tears. But now for many years I have thanked 
God that I so soon learned to obey, to do useful work, and 
to overcome my desires. Besides, I was all the happier when 
I did take part in these pleasures. 

“And yet my occasional discouragement might perhaps 
have become intolerable, and prompted me to run away, if I 
had not had, besides Pestalozzi, another good ge-ius to hold 
me fast, and make me forget my troubles. This was the 
widow of Pestalozzi’s only son, Jacobli. an excellent woman, 
whose own sufferings had strengthened her, and filled her 
with compassion for the sufferings of others. 

“For everybody in the institate she was a friend and 
protector, but for us table-boys she was a guardian angel. 
Afterwards, even when she had become the wife of kind 
Mr. Kuster, she continued for many years to share the 
household cares and labours of Pestalozzi’s establishment, 
on yas besides an inyaluable friend to the girls’ insti. 

O, i a 
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Ramsauer goes on to relate how his education progressed 
in spite of the snjall number and irregularity of the lessons 
in which he tookibart, how his eagerness to learn and Pes- 
talozzi’s kind attention made up for everything, and how at 
twelve years of age he himself was set to teach in certain 
small elefnentary classes, He then continues: 


“During my stay at Burgdorf, I paid a visit every sum- 
suer to my kind benefactress at Schleumen, who each time 
presented me with new clothes. These were all the more 
acceptable, from the fact that Pestalozzi was obliged to use 
what money he had to keep his institute going and could 
not possibly have aflorded to give me any. 

“I have said aboye how much progress I had made in 
drawing, arithmetic, and what was called the A B C of 
sense-impression.! Nor must I forget to mention singing. 
Although I was never called on to teach it, either from want 
of talent or want of time, it was one of the lessons which 
had the greatest charm for me, especially as it was taught in 
the early days of the institute. 

“The thirty or forty children of both sexes of Pestalozzi’s 
old school came from the town to the castle to take part in 
the singing lessons. Bugs made his pupils sing as they 
walked up and down the-big corridors of the castle, two 
and two, and holding each other’s hands. That was ow“ 
greatest pleasure; but our joy reached its height when our 
gymnastic master Naef, who was a most original man, joined 
us. He was an old soldier, who had seen service in nearly 
every part of the world, He looked a rough, bearded, surly 
giant enough, but as a mattor of fact he was kindness itself, 
When he marched with a military air at the head of some 
sixty or eighty children, loudly singing a Swiss song as he 
went, nobody could help following him. 

“ Indeed, singing was one of our chief sources of pleasure 
in the institute. We sang everywhere—out of doors, on 
our walks, and, in tile eveping, in the court of the castle; 
and this singing together contributed in no small measure — 
to the harmony and good feeling which prevailed amongst 
us. I must add that in spite of his rough exterior, Naef 


1 Exercises in which the children made their own remarks on the 
objects placed before them, F 
Q P 
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was the chief favourite with the children, for the simple 
reason that, as he was never so happy as in their society, 
he was always with them. He used to splay, drill, walls, 
bathe, climb, throw stones with them, just like a big child, 
and in this way gained almost unlimited authority over- 
them, And yet he had nothing of the pedagogue about him 
but the heart. . . . , 

“T must further say that in the first years of the Burgdorf 
institute, nothing like a systematic plan of lessons was’ 
followed, and that the whole life of the place was so simple 
and home-like, that in the half-hour’s recreation which fol- 
lowed breakfast, Pestalozzi would often become so interested 
in the spirited games of the children in the playground as to 
allow them to go on undisturbed till ten o’clock. And on 
summer evenings, after bathing in the Emme, instead of 
beginning work again, we often stayed out till eight or nine 
o'clock looking for plants and minerals.” 


This testimony of Ramsauer as to the family life at Burg- 
` dorf is confirmed by an anecdote which deserves mention. A 
peasant, the father of a pupil, had come one day to visit the 
establishment. Very surprised at what he saw, he cried: 
“Why, this is not a school, but-a family.” “That is the 
greatest praise you can give me,’ answered Pestalozzi; “I 
have succeeded, thank God, in showing the world that there 
must be no gulf between the home and the school, and that 
the latter is only useful to education in so far as it develops 
the sentiments and the virtues which lend the charm and 
value to family life.” 

If the Burgdorf school thus presented the picture of a 
great family, it was only because Pestalozzi was: father for 
everybody, and lived but for others, His activity and love 
inspired the whole household. His essistants, who had a 
profound affection and veneration for him, were Krusi for 
language and arithmetic, Tobler, for geography and history, 
Buss for geometry, drawing, and‘singing, and Naef fox gym- 

,nastics and one or two elementary subjects. s 

Even the financial difficulty which weighed upon the 
establishment exercised a wholesome moral influence. The 
masters had refused good offers to remain with Pestalozzi, 
and went so far as to give “p a portion of their salary, 
small as it was, to make up for his want of means, The 
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pupils, on their ‘side, contented themselves with little, and 
id all they coui] to keep down the expenses. It was in- 
deed a practical chool of sacrifice and renunciation. 

The children’s trust in their masters, their love and 
gratitude for them, took the place of rules and discipline; 
there were no rewards, and, except in very exceptional cases, 
no punishments; ohedience was perfect because it was 
Spontaneous, ‘The children were lively and happy, they 
“liked their lessons almost as well as their games, and it was 
not rare to see some of them stop in the middle of their play 
to go and work together before a blackboard or a map. 

It was at Burgdorf that those sense-impressing lessons in 
natural history began which played so large and useful 
a part in all Pestalozzi’s establishments. Such lessons are 
liked by the children, render their walks interesting, and 
help to develop tastes which may afterwards prove of ex- 
treme value. Krusi afterwards became a first-rate mineral- 
ogist, and gave most enjoyable and useful lessons; but in 
the early days at Burgdorf the masters were almost as 
ignorant of natural history as the children. Minerals and 
plants were indeed collected, examined, and described, but 
their classification was entirely a matter of individual taste, 
It was John Conrad Escher, of Zurich, who first showed 
Krusi the differences between quartz, granite, etc., when >», 
a visit to Burgdorf, 

In spite of the success of the institute, the supply of 
money was small, and Pestalozzi’s own resources were soon 
exhausted. As early as the 18th of February, 1801, the 
Executive Council had, at the request of the minister Mohr, 
agreed to continue yearly the grant of twenty pounds that 
had been yoted to the Burgdorf institute on the Sth of 
October, 1800, and had further ordered that Pestalozzi 
should be supplied with twenty measures of firewood from 
the State forests in the canton of Berne. But on the 19th 
of April, Mohr, after spending a day at the Castle, made 
such @ favourable report to the Council, that it was decided 
to raise the State grant to seventy pounds a year, payable 
quarterly. Many donations also came in from private people, 


1 This was the engineer who, on account of his successful draining 
operations, wa known as Escher of the Linth, 
a: 
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amongst others one of twenty pounds from, the wife of the 
French minister. A 

At the same time the reputation of ‘he institute was 
spreading; the leading newspapers of the district spoke of 
it in the highest terms, the number of pupils steadily con- 
tinued to increase, and before very long applications had to 
be refused for want of room. nae 

On the 22nd of September, 1801, Mohr, in his report to the, 
Executive Council, says: i 


“Pestalozzi’s institute in Burgdorf Castle, the first and 
only. one of its kind, is attracting, by its now generally 
recognized usefulness, numerous pupils, whom the director, 
for want of habitable space, is obliged to refuse, to his own 
great regret, and to the prejudice of public education. It is 
urgent that the buildings already occupied by Pestalozzi 
should be enlarged by the addition of two large dormitories 
for pupils, and six small rooms for masters.” 


Although the Council had decided on the 5th of the pre- 
ceding August that, considering the low state of the treasury, 
no repairs should be executed that year on any public build- 
ing, it agreed to carry out the necessary improvements in 
Burgdorf Castle, which, it was estimated, would cost about a 
A~udred and twenty pounds. 

In October of the same year, Pestalozzi published How 
Gertrude Teaches her Children, a book which was intended ` 
to give the public a full and complete account of his doctrine 
and of his work. As this book is of such high importance, 
we must reserve a detailed examination of it for anothor 
chapter; we can only say here that it gained considerable 
notoriety in German-speaking countries, and attracted to 
Burgdorf numerous visitors, amongst whom were several 
very distinguished men. 

The very next month, for instance, there arrived together 
Wessenberg and Charles Victor von Bonstetten. The latter 
speaks of his visit in a letter to Frederic Brun, writtun the 
avening of his arrival. The letter confirms all we have 
said above, and contains besides some very interesting com- 
ments. As it is, unfortunately, too long to quote in full, the 
following extracts must suffice : 


“T cannot understand why Pestalozzi should shy that all 
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instruction is bas}d on three chief eleoments—number, form, 
and language ; bus what I do see, and see clearly, is that his 
forty-eight children, of ages varying from five to twelve, 
have learned, in from six to ten months, writing, reading, 
drawing, ‘and a little geography and French, and have besides 
made marvellous progress in arithmetic. They do. every- 
thing cheerfully, and their health seems perfect. I know not 
*vhether Pestalozzi’s method is good, nor whether, indeed, 
ho has any reasoned-out method, but I see plainly that ho is 
walking in unknown ways, and arriving at hitherto un- 
known results, and that, after all, is the most important 
consideration. : 

“T look upon Pestalozzi’s method as a precious seed, still 

oung and undeveloped, but full of promise. The success 
the method has already obtained should suffice to convince 
any impartial thinker of its excellence, . . . 

ï As it will be long before there is another Pestalozzi, I 
fear that the rich harvest his discovery seems to promise 
will be reserved for future ages. It is a pity that he should 
have expressed his political opinions with so much warmth ; 
in these revolutionary times it will but add another difficulty 
to those which have always to be overcome before complete 
justice can be done to an Gxceptional man. For forty years 
Pestalozzi has devoted his life to the education of poor chi 


. dren; let him who has done more for humanity cast the first 


stone! =... . 

“The children know little, but what they know they know 
well. In my opinion, there could be nothing better than 
the Burgdorf school for children of cight or nine. But it 
will not bear fruit till upon this basis and in the light of 
this experience a new storey has been added to the edi- 
Si ee 

“Phe children are’ very happy, and evidently take great 
pleasure in their lessons, which says a great deal for the 
method.” F, 

In December, 1801, a distinguished Swiss, who had lately 
visited the institute, published a very favourable account of 
it in a series of unsigned articles in an Augsburg paper, 
For the sake of avoiding repetition, we shall only quote the 
following few lines : 


; Af CR, 
¢ uJ must confess that I arrived at Burgdorf with grave 
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doubts as to the fitness, usefulness or success of the experi- 
ment which was being carried on there, But my fears gave 
place to confidence and joy when I saw how Pestalozzi and 
his helpers treated the children, On reaching home, I said 
to my friends: ‘There is that going on at Burgderf which 
deserves the respectful attention and support of all those 
who are interested in the happiness of humanity, and in the 
progress of public education,’” 2 

The numerous visitors to the institute were particularly 
astonished by the children’s progress in drawing and in the 
elements of geometry. A distinguished Nuremberg merchant, 
who had at first beon much prejudiced against Pestalozzi’s 
work, speaks thus: 


“I was amazed when I saw these children treating the 
most complicated calculations of fractions as the simplest 
thing in the world. Problems which I myself could not 
solve without careful work on paper, they did easily in 
their heads, giving the correct answer in a few moments, 
and explaining the process with ease and readiness, They 


seemed to have no idea that they were doing anything 
extraordinary,” a 


Pa At the Burgdorf institute,” says another visitor, “ chil- 
dren of from six to eight years draw dificult geometrical 


figures without rule or compass so correctly that no one would 
believe it who had not seen it,” 


“I have seen,” says another, “a child of ten, who had 
only been a pupil of Pestalozzi’s for ten months, reduce a 
map of Scandinavia to a smaller scale in an hour with such 
exactness as to defy the most searching examination.” 


These accounts may, indeed, be somewhat overdr: 
they prove, at any rate, that Pestalozzi’s method of teaching 
arithmetic had succeeded under Krusi’s direction long, before 
Joseph Schmidt took charge of this branch of instruction. 
This general consensus of opinion in favour of the n 
still further increased its reputation, 


more an object of public attention. 


awn, but 


ew school 
and made it more and 


“ An institute,” it was seid, ‘ 
tant results with such slender 
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such support fro: the Government as will guarantee its con- 
tinuance. Ought! it not even to be utilized for a reform of 
public elementary education throughout Switzerland ?” 


Since the revolution of the 18th of October, 1801, Mohr had 
no longer been minister, and the Executive Council of the 
Republic had been replaced by a Petty Council. The latter, 

afecling the necessity of doing something for Pestalozzi, had 
appointed a Commission to visit the institute, in order that, 
before taking any decisive step, it might be in possession of 
reliable and detailed information as to its working. 

The report of this Commission, drawn up by Ith, the 
president of the Council of Public Education in Berne, was 
presented in June, 1802.1 


“On my first visit,” he says, “I was full of distrust, and 
had thoroughly made up my mind not to let myself be 
dazzled by a brilliant theory, or carried away by the novelt; 
of a few striking results.” (p. 76.) ; 


At that timo there were some eighty children in the in- 
stitute, of ages ranging from five to eighteen, and of almost 
every social condition. Amongst the number were twelve 
poor children, supported entirely by the establishment. 

The report first endeavours to make clear the principiés 
of the method invented by Pestalozzi, “ who has discovered 
the real and universal laws of all elementary teaching.” It 
then points to the excellence of the results already obtained, 
as established by the Commission in its late careful and 
thorough examination of the pupils, and especially praises 
the moral and religious life of the establishment, and the dis- 
cipline, which, it points out, is entirely based upon affection. 
It recommends finally that the institute shall be turned into 
a normal school, to be supported by the State; that fixed 
salaries shall be allowed to all the masters, and that the 
projected new edition of Pestalozzi’s works on elementary 
education shall be helped forward by a large subscription. 

For Pestalozzi himself the Commission asked but one 
thing, which was that help should be given him to found a 
new home for orphans on his land at Neuhof, as soon as the 


AIE Official Report on Pestalozzi’s Institute, ett., Berne and Zurich, 1802. 
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opportunity offered. The fact is that Pestaloizi, satisfied with 
haying made his method known, and with Laving found men 
capable of applying it, thought that his presence would soon 
be no longer needed at Burgdorf, and was already beginning 
to think of leaving the future management of the institute 
in the hands of his collaborators, and once more taking up 
the work to which he had always beiieved himself to be 
especially called. As rest from his long labours he looked 3 
forward to ending his days amid poor and destitute children, 
to whom he might be as a father. w) > 
In August, 1802, Burgdorf was visited by Soyaux, of 
Berlin, whom the Jena Literary Gazette reckoned amongst 
the opponents of the Pestalozzian method. And yet Soyaux 
has given an account of his visit in a pamphlet, which con- 
firms the favourable testimony we have already quoted. He 
begins by summing up Pestalozzi’s personality and charactor 
with wonderful insight and power of analysis. He then 
describes the different lessons at which he was present, and 
points out the remarkable development of the pupils’ powers 
in arithmetic and drawing. Here again we can only give 
one or two short quotations: 


“ Pestalozzi’s method will, perhaps, meet with little appro- 
stion, but his principles and the tendency of his method 
will certainly have a most valuable influence. 

“ His discipline is based upon the principle that children 
must be allowed the greatest possible liberty, and that 
only when they abuse this liberty must they be interfered 
with. ae 

“The establishment contains in all a hundred and two 
persons, seventy-two of whom are pupils. These are mostly 
Swiss, and are drawn from every canton in the country, 
Catholic and Protestant alike. "They" are taught by ten 
masters. There aro also a certain number of foreigners in 
the Castle, who are there to study the method. 

“The institute is young, and Pestalozai’s principles are 
still in process of development. As they are not yet come 
to maturity, it follows that the organization of the establish- 
ment is still incomplete, Director and assistants are working 
with all their might to perfect the edifice. One tries to im- 
prove certain appliances, another seeks a natural way of, 
teaching reading, numbers, etc. Would that all educational © 
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establishments night present such a picture of concord and 
harmony, and batray the same zeal in adyancing from pro- 
gress to progress.” 


Meanwhile the Petty Council had adopted the suggestions 
of the Commission. A small salary had been granted to 
Pestalozzi and each of his masters; a normal school had been 
instituted in the Castle to which every month a dozen school- 
masters were to come for lessons; and lastly, with the help 
of the State, a second and cheap edition was being prepared 
of the books compiled in the institute. 

Pestalozzi already saw the future of his work assured, and 
was on the point of realizing his most cherished desire, when 
the unitary Government was overthrown by a fresh revolu- 
tion, and he found himself robbed, at one blow, not only of all 
his hopes, but of the position he had already acquired. It 
seemed, indeed, as though this man was fated to see the 
ground fail beneath his feet whenever he felt himself within 
reach of his end. 

On the 17th of April, 1802, the Council had convoked in 
Berne an assembly of “notables,” chosen by itself, for the 

urpose of drawing up in the name of the Republic a scheme 
or a new constitution. This scheme was unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly on the 19th of May, and on beig 
submitted to the votes of the electors throughout Switzer- 
land, was accepted by two hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
citizens out of three hundred and two thousand entitled to 
vote, those who abstained from voting being counted as 
accepting, On the 3rd of July, the acceptance of the consti- 
tution was proclaimed at Berne and the new Government 
was formed, As a consequence of this, the country was soon 
afterwards evacuated by the French troops that had hitherto 
occupied it. i 

This was the signal for a rising which spread from the 
smaller cantons aver well-nigh the whole of Switzerland, 
The Swiss army had to fetreat before the insurgent troops, 
and the Government, that on the 2nd of September had 
decided to ask for “the kind services and intervention of the 
Pyench Government,” was compelled, on the 19th, to with- 
draw from Berne. It had taken refuge Sereno, where 
its only.protectors were the fae militia, x s a pro- 
z clamation from the First Consul Bonaparte arrived and put an 
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s end to the hostilities. The French Goverrinent consented 
= to act as mediator, and with a view to ascertaining the best 
; means of restoring union and tranquillity amongst all parties, 
convoked at Paris a “Consulta,” composed of deputies from 
the Helvetian Senate, the cantons, and any communes that 
wished to send them. tes T 
Pestalozzi had just published a conciliatory political 
i pamphlet, and was now chosen by the village of Kirch- o 
= berg to represent it at the Consulta. He was also chosen 
= by canton Zurich, in company with Usteri and ex-director 
Laharpe. ` ; 4 
The first meeting of the Consulta took place in Paris on 
the 10th of December, 1802. The First Consul had appointed 
a Commission to confer with the Swiss deputies, composed 
of Barthélemy, the president of the Conservative Senate, and 
formerly ambassador in Switzerland ; Fouché, of Nantes ; 
and Roederer and Desmeuniers, councillors of state. There 
were tivo opposing parties in the Consulta: one composed of 
forty-five members, amongst whom was Pestalozzi, for the 
~ most part favourable to the new ideas; the other, a minority 
of sixteen, who asked more or less explicitly for a return to 
_ the old state of things, 
y Pestalozzi’s almost unintelligible “rench and his eccentric 
e pearance were much against his getting a hearing in 
_ Paris; nor could he confine himself to the political questions 
z under discussion, but tried to make the occasion an opportu- 
nity for expounding his educational ideas in France. He 
r therefore exercised little or no influence in the Consulta, 
although Roederer was at that time displaying both zeal 
and talent in the matter of public instruction, 
Pestalozzi was eager to obtain an audience of the First 
| Consul, but his request was refused, Bonaparte Saying that 
cs he had something else to do than consider questions of A 
BC. He instructed Senator Monge, however, to hear what 
-Pestalozzi had to say. ý X a 
Monge, the inventor of descriptive geometry, and” the 
. founder of the Polytechnic school, was a man of large mind 
and keen intellect. He listened patiently to Pestalozzi, 
asking question after question till he was satisfied that he 
had thoroughly understood him, but after carefully consider- 
ing the plans the old man had proposed, he replie& in half- 
a-dozen words: “Tt is too much for us.” j 
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As soon as Pestalozzi saw that he could do nothing in 
Paris, he forsouk the Consulta to return to his work at 
Burgdorf. As he entered the Castle, Buss said to him: 
“Well, did you see Bonaparte?” “No,” replied Pesta- 
lozzi; “nor he me.”"! These words, though they were 
spoken with a smile, may perhaps appear presumptuous. 
And yet, if Pestalozzi merely expressed his sense of his own 
worth by them, he was not deceived, for of these two mer 
there is one whose memory will be blessed by posterity in 
all lands, and it is not he whom his contemporaries called 
“the great.” Bonaparte did France an immense wrong by 
rejecting Pestalozzi’s ideas, ideas so soon to be accepted by 
Prussia. But Bonaparte’s desire was to be master of the 
people, whereas Pestalozzi’s one effort was to set them free. 
We may here mention an anecdote related by Pompée in 
the book already quoted, and, so far as we are aware, to be 

found nowhere else, We give it in his own words: 


“General Ney, the French ambassador in Berne, was in 
the habit of paying not infrequent visits to the Burgdorf 
institute, of which he had formed a very high opinion, and 
of which he gave an account to the First Consul. . . » 
(p. 127.) o 

“Tf Bonaparte “had been unwilling to concern himself 
with Pestalozzi’s questions of A B © when the latter wasn 
Paris as a Swiss deputy, he had at any rate readily accepted 
Ney’s suggestion that the new system should be introduced 

“Into French schools. Naef, ono of the Burgdorf masters, 
was accordingly sent to Paris. He commenced his teaching 
in an orphan asylum, where a certain number of children 
were entiusted to him by the commissioners of charitable 
institutions. Napoleon was anxious to see for himself the 
results obtained, cnd visited the asylum, accompanied by 
Talleyrand, the United States ambassador, and several other 
distinguished personages. He watched several lessons, and 
wa’ very satisfied with all he saw. A Commission was then 
appointed to render an account of the experiment, and De 
Wailly, the head of the Lycée Napoléon, expressed in his- 
report the opinion that the method might prove to be very 
useful for children intended for the mechanical arts. 


T 


1 This was told us by Buss himself, 
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“ After this, Maine, of Biran, the sub-prefelt of Bergerac, 
had brought into Dordogne a Burgdorf master named Bar- 
raud, whom he had entrusted with the management of an 
establishment in which he was greatly interested. Public 
servant and philosopher, he used all his influence against 
routine, never losing an opportunity of recommending the 
application of Pestalozzi’s principles and of making known 
in public meetings and elsewhere what had already been done. 

“We have just seen,’ he says, on one of these occasions, 
‘that this school, still in its infancy, has nevertheless 
adopted educational methods of a very high order, methods, 
indeed, which are entirely in accordance with man’s nature 
and the progressive development of his faculties,’ (p. 254 
and following.) 

“Whilst every Government in Europe was thus seeking 
to introduce a new system of instruction into its elementary 
schools, a private American citizen, Mr, MacLure, endowed 
his native country with such an establishment of public 
instruction as would have compared favourably with any of 
the best European schools. A strange chance put him in 
the way of thus effecting these great improvements in the 
educational system of his country. Being in Paris in 1804, 

and having a great desire to see Napoleon, he applied for 
aevistance to the United States ambassador, who accordingly 
took him with him on the occasion of the First Consul’s visit 
to Naef to test the results of his experiment on the orphan 
children that had been entrusted to him. 

“During the time that the lessons lasted, MacLure was 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of Napoleon, and saw 
nothing else; but on going out, he heard Talleyrand say, 
‘This is too much for the people.’. Struck by these words, 
he went back into the room and ascertained from Naef the 
object of the meeting. As he was profoundly convinced of 
the necessity of improving the condition of the poor, he at 
once saw how much might be done in this direction by P sta- 
lozzi’s system, and offered Naef the most favourable terms if 
he would go to Philadelphia and found a Pestalozzian insti- 
tute.” (p. 270 and following.) 


We haye spoken of Pestalozzi’s success at Bured. 
TRE : orf, 
the great reputation his institufe had acquired in ae 
and elsewhere, He himself, however, did not shane in the 


it. 
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general admiration, and was by no means satisfied with what 

he had done. At the end of his life he declared publicly 

that in founding the Burgdorf institute he had made a mis- 

take. It may be thought that this opinion was not formed 
_ till later, and was the result of his many troubles, but, as a 

matter of fact, as early as 1803 he felt himself out of place 
at Burgdorf, and, still faithful to the dreams of his youth, 
longed to leave the institute and devote himself to founding 
another :poor-school. That this was his state of mind is 
evident from a letter he wrote to his friend Fellenberg, who 
had asked him to visit him. j 

Pestalozzi replied in these words : 


“A thousand thanks for your warm invitation, but I will 
not and, indeed, cannot thrust my troubles upon my friends, 
It is my duty, and it is within my power, to see to my own 
cure. When I have done so, I shall be able to enjoy the 
friendship of men; but till I am entirely satisfied with myself 
no one can soothe my troubled heart. Help me to sell my 
books, so as to forward the one object of my life, my poor- 
school. There, in silence and retirement, 1 shall look for 
such repose as is to be found behind bolts and bars. Oh, 
my friend, I can hardly express to you the state of internal 
discord in which Iam living. The means, however, of my 
deliverance increase daily. Farewell; Iam a prey to such 


“melancholy as I have never before experienced, but it will 


pass away.” 


Meanwhile the act of mediation which had been signed on 
the 19th of February, 1803, had re-established Federalism in 
Switzerlard. The unitary Government ceased to exist, and 
with it vanished all Pestalozzi’s hopes of future support. 


- But his work was by this time too well known to be thus 


easily destroyed. ‘The Governments of Aargau, Lucerne, 
-and Zurich showed a disposition to support the institute, the 
lastnamed voting a sum of forty pounds towards the publi- 


_ cation of the elementary books. The Swiss Diet, assembled 


at Freiburg, instructed a Commission to examine what could 
be done to help on the fulfilment of Pestalozzi’s philan- 
thropic views, but we haye not been able to discover 
whether it ever published a report. 

The ntwly constituted Government of canton Berne, how- 
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er, had resumed possession of the castle o; Burgdorf and 
ee it once more the residence of the prefect of the district. 
Although the Government had little sympathy for Pestalozzi, 
whom it considered a revolutionary and a friend of unitar- 
ism, it had not been able to leave his institute without a 
home, and had made over to him the use of an old convent 
at Munchenbuchsee, about three miles from Berne, and near 
Emmanuel Fellenberg’s agricultural and _philanthropical 
establishment at Hofwyl. It was in June, 1804, that Pesta- 
lozzi left Burgdorf, and transferred his institute to Mun- 
chenbuchsee, i 

Before following him to this new centre of activity, we 
must add a few details of his life at Burgdorf, whcre he 
spent, as it seems to us, his happiest years. 3 

After the death of his son in 1801, his wife had left 
Neuhof and rejoined him at Burgdorf. She was low-spirited 

and in ill-health ; and, being unable to bear all the bustle 
and noise of such a large establishment, hardly ever left her 
room. She managed the accounts, however, as well as a 

_ certain portion of the correspondence, for Pestalozzi was too 
„preoccupied and absent-minded, too busy and too impatient, 
to be trusted with any work demanding regular and close 
attention, 

Mrs. Pestalozzi’s room was next to the large refectory, 
wnere Pestalozzi and the masters took their meals with the 
pupils. From this room, as well as from the balconies and 
terraces of the Castle, there was a splendid view. At one’s 
feet lay the green valley of the Emme, with its rich and 
varied cultivation, and far away in the distance were the 
snowy summits of the Oberland Alps. 

At this time a part of the Castle buildings was still used 
as a prison for the unfortunate criminals of the district. 
In this connection Ramsauer tells a most characteristic 
story : 


“There was a famous criminal called Bernhard, big and 
strong as a giant, who had several times escaped from 
prison, and each time been brought back to the Castle and 
confined in a still deeper dungeon. On these occasions 
Pestalozzi would slip a piece of money into his hands, say- 
ing: ‘If you had received a good education, and had learned 
to use your powers for good ends, you would now bea useful 
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member of sociôĝty, and instead of being obliged to put you 
in a hole and chain you up like a dog, people would honour 
and respect you.’ I myself, when I could obtain permission 
from Pestalozzi and the gaoler, used sometimes to visit 

i! Bernhard, and, in spite of his horrible underground cell, I 

| always did so with pleasure, for he was a candid, straight- 

forward, and remarkably intelligent man.” 1 


a There is another anecdote of this period, which shows 
with what energy Pestalozzi could overcome sickness and 
i suffering, One day, when he was confined to his bed by a 
sharp attack of rheumatism, the French ambassador, Rein- 
hardt, came to the Castle to visit the institute. In spite of 
doctor and friends, Pestalozzi insisted on getting up. As he 
could scarcely stand, and could only be dressed with extreme 
difficulty, everybody implored him to go to bed again, point- 
ing out how little fit he was to do what he wanted; but he 
turned a deaf ear to all their entreaties, and, supported by 
friendly arms, painfully dragged himself out of his room. As 
soon as he saw the ambassador, however, he shook himself 
free, and began eagerly to expound his doctrine. The more 
he talked, the more he seemed to regain strength and bright- 
ness, and when at last,he ceased, his rheumatism had dis- 
appeared. % o 
At the time of which we are speaking, Fellenberg arg 
Pestalozzi had been friends for twenty years; it will be re- 
membered that portions of their correspondence have already 
been quoted. Now it happened one day that some of 
Fellenberg’s workmen brought him a poorly dressed man, 
whom they had found, they said, in the fields, half dead 
with hunger and fatigue. This man turned out to be no 
other than Pestalozzi, who, carried away by his passion 
for minerals, had wandered such a long distance filling his 
T handkerchief and pockets with them, that he had lost his 
way, and, at last, fallen down dead-tired beside a ditch. It 
wasabout the same time, too, that Pestalozzi, dragging wearily 
along one evening near the gates of Soleure, with his handker- 
chief full of stones, was arrested by the police as a beggar 
and suspıcious character, and taken before the judge. The 


1 Notes on Pestalozzi, Ramsauer and Zahn, vol. i., p. 27. Elberfeld and 
Meurs, 1846, a 
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j out, and the old man had to wai! a long time in 

RNE with his custodian. Great was the latter’s 

astonishment when the judge, on his return, recognized 
Pestalozzi, and, after greeting him warmly, invited him to 
upper. 

E datienberg was a skilful agriculturist and an excellent ad- 
ministrator. Though a man of noble and lofty views, he 
was eminently practical, and his activity was always wisely 
directed. He possessed, indeed, in a marked degree the © 
yery qualities which Pestalozzi lacked. He had voluntarily 
renounced the brilliant career that his birth and talents 
would assuredly have thrown open to him, in order to 
Jeyote his fortune and ability to undertakings of public 
utility. 

Hi establishments at Hofwyl had the double object of 
forming active, intelligent, and honest workmen amongst 
the poor, and skilled agriculturists amongst the rich. It was 
obvious, therefore, that the two friends could be of much 
assistance to each other in their respective undertakings, 
and Fellenberg suggested to the old man that they should 
work together, Fellenberg taking entire control of the 
financial department, and Pestalozzi, freed from responsi- 
bilities for which he had neither taste nor capacity, con- 
trolling the combined establishments ,in all educational 
matters, 

At first Pestalozzi accepted ; but he and Fellenberg were 
made rather to respect each other than to live together. 
There was as much difference in their characters and ways 
of thinking and feeling as in their habits and outward 
appearance. Fellenberg, though at bottom kind and gener- 
ous, had a stern, masterful manner. Pestalozzi, who used to 
call him “ the man of iron,” found: the partnership anything 
but helpful, and could not make up his mind to remain at 
Munchenbuchsee. ; ; 

Several towns were anxious to receiye him, amongst 
others Payerne, Yverdun, and Rolle, in the canton of Vaud. 
Thinking that to be established in a French-speaking coun- 
tiy would encourage the spread of his method, he chose 
Yverdun. 


“ Ho left Munchenbuchsee, then, on the 18th of October, 
1804, after having taken a touching farewell of his masters g 
g 
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and pupils. He'arrived at Yverdun without knowing what 
would become of him, and so entirely destitute of resources, 
that he had to share a single room with Krusi and Niederer, 
He was living thus when he received a present of four 
pounds from the King of Denmark, as a token of gratitude 
or the hospitality that he had shown to two Danes (Torlitz 
and Strohm) who had been sent by their Government to 

sBurgdorf to study his method. s 

“ But however pressing his personal needs may have been, 
his first thought was for his friendless children, whom 
Follenberg had been very reluctant to keep. He now sent 
for them, and placed them with Buss and Barraud, who at 
that timo were laying the foundations of a Pestalozzian 
institute at Yverdun.” (Pompée, p. 141.) 


The castle of Yverdun needed thorough repair before an 
institute could be opened in it. Tho work, however, pro- 
ceeded so slowly, that Pestalozzi decided, in the meantime, 
to open a temporary school in a small set of rooms looking 
on the Rue du Four, in a house which to-day is No. 51, Rue 
du Milieu, 

Pestalozzi had left behind him at Munchenbnchseo about - 3 
seventy pupils, with Tobler, de Murali, Schmidt, von Türck,! 3 
Steiner, and a few -under-masters. Tobler, who was peor- 
fectly capable in every respect, had been entrusted with the 
management of all educationat matters, but Fellenberg, _ 
though he was only supposed to control the finance, soon 
began to exercise an. unduo influence in everything. 

To show the effect of this influence on the institute wo 
cannot do better than quote the following passage from 
Ramsauer :° 5 


“At Munchenbuchsee I was unhappy for the first time in 
my life. I was still’ table-boy and under-master, but I had 
“nobody to comfort my heart. We missed particularly the E 
love and warmth which pervaded everything at Burgdorf, 


1 Von Tiirck, an Oldenburg magisirate, had been sent by the Grand Duke 
to Burgdorf. He published a book called Letters from Munczhentuchsee, 
which was one of the first works to give a clear account of Pestalozzi’s 
> method, and one of those that most helped to make it known in Ger- 
a. many. He afterwards opened a boarding-school in ¥verdun, the pupils 
9 of which attended the day-classes in Festalozzi’s institute. 
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and made us all so happy. With Pestalozzi the heart was 
first, with Fellenberg, the mind. . . . 

“u And yet Munchenbuchsee had its good points too; there 
was more order there, and we learned more than-at Burg- 
dorre a= Te 

“Tn February, 1805, to my great joy, Pestalozzi sent for 
me to go back to him to Yverdun, where I once more found 
a father’s love, and my dear masters, Krusi and Buss. Ap 
few months later the whole institute had rejoined Pestalozzi 
in Yverdun Castle.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
° 
$ PESȚALOZZI’S BOOKS AND METHOD AT BURGDORF. 


“ How Gertrude Teaches Her Children.” “How to Teach 
Spelling and Reading.” “Book for Mothers.” Elementar 
Teaching on Number and Form. “ The Natural School- 
master.” 


PrsvaLozzt had no sooner opened his institute at Burgdorf 
than he was anxious to give the public some more complete 
account than they had yet had of his life work and of the 
views which he was endeavouring to put into practice. He 
accordingly published the book entitled; How Gertrude 
Teaches Her Children; an Attempt to Show Mothers how 
they can Teach their Children Themselves. 

Morf, whose estimate of Pestalozzi’s work at Stanz we 
have already quoted, speaks of this book as follows : 


“This book is the most important and the most carefully® 
thought out of all Pestalozzi’s pedagogical writings. Not 
only was its importance great at the time at which it 
appeared, but it will remain great for ever. The true char- 
acteristics of his genius stand out free as yet from all foreign 
influence. His own thoughts, expressed in his own words, 
give us thesmost faithful picture of this noble heart. We 
are filled with admiration át the fulness of his intuitions— 
I might almost say of the revelations of which Providence 
had made him the instrument. From the beginning to the 
end of this work.our attention and interest never flag. 
Hereeand there we may-object to certain of his methods, 
but never to his’ principles and conclusions. And even 
though experience has enabled us to improve on certain 
points, we are bound to admit with gratitude that this 
improvement has only been reached by following the 
lines originally laid down by Pestalozzi. This book is 


ato-day and will ever remain the foundation stone of all 
937 
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instruction for the people, but its hidden treasures are still 
far from having been all put into practice, and we cannot 
too earnestly urge all those who are engaged or interested 
in education to make a serious study of it.” 


We must, however, add that this book is by no means 
free from the defects of most of Pestalozzi’s writings, The 
author is too easily carried away by his heart and imagina- , 
tion; the wealth and abundance of his ideas interfere with the 
order of the general plan and the proportion of the various 
parts. The digressions and repetitions are innumerable, 
though it is fair to say that when the same ideas reappear, 
it is always in a new light. 

A simple analysis of the work would give but a very 
imperfect idea of it; we prefer to run rapidly through it 
with our readers, calling attention to the most essential 
principles, and translating the most characteristic passages. 

The book consists of fifteen letters addressed to Gessner. 
The first, which briefly reviews the author’s life and work, 
and his efforts towards raising the people, begins thus : 


“My dear Gessner, you say that it is time I made some 
public statement of my ideas abcut the education of the 
people. I shall be only too glau to do so, and will en- 
deayour in a series of letters to set forth my views as 
clearly as possible. 

“Seeing popular education lying before me like an im- 
measurable swamp, I plunged into its slime, and, by ex- 
erting all my strength, waded toilsomely through, till I 
at last discovered the sources of its waters, the reason of 
their stagnation, and the means of reclaiming the ground. 

“I will now take you with me for a moment into this 
labyrinth, from which, by good fortune rather than by good 
judgment, I have at last found a way out.” 


After giving a description of the intellectual poverty 
in which the schools of his time left the people, and the 
nistory of his various unsuccessful attempts to remedy it, 
Pestalozzi proceeds to sum up the aim of his work as 
follows : 


“Ah, how happy I shall be in my grave if in what I am 
doing for popular education I can succeed in uniting Nature, 
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and Art, now so widely separated! That they should be 
separated at all is sad enough, but that the wickedness of 
men should have so opposed them to each other as to render 
them utterly incompatible, fills me with indignation.” 


The second and third letters relate Pestalozzi’s meeting 
with Krusi, Tobler, and Buss, and the valuable assistance - 
that these men had rendered to him and his work. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth set forth the general prin- 
ciples of his method. 

In the fourth he endeayours to formulate the laws of 
instruction. 

In the fifth he begins by declaring that these laws do not 
satisfy him because he cannot find any general principle 
to express their essential character. He then goes on to 
search for the natural sources of human knowledge. 

Tn the sixth letter Pestalozzi says that in spite of the 
trouble he is taking to explain his views, he is doing it 
very imperfectly, because for twenty years he has lost the 
power of philosophizing; that is, of expressing his ideas in 
a philosophical manner. He points out that for many 
centuries, reading, writing, and arithmetic have -been 
regarded as the elements of instruction, but that they are 
not really the elements. His investigations have shown 
him that the true elements are sound (language), number? 
and form. At every-new appearance, we ask: What is it? 
(name), How many objects? (number), What is it like? 
(form). In thus reducing instruction to its really simplest 
elements, we bring Art into harmony with Nature, for in 
this way all knowledge is made to result from the very first 
manifestations by which Nature acts on men. 

The seventh letter is dévoted to the elementary teaching 
of language, but Pgstalozzi afterwards considerably modi- 
fied, and in many cases entirely abandoned, the methods 
which are here described. 3 

Tke eighth is concerned with the elementary teaching 
of form by sSense-impression, from which the child learns to 
judge of size, to draw, and to write. 

© must first be made familiar with the simple elements 
of all form: straight lines, angles, “etc., and be taught to 
measure their length and size with his eye. Only when he 
has done this will he be able to draw successfully, reproduce 
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on his slate, that is, the various lines, angles, and simple 
figures which are put before him. uad 

These first lessons in linear drawing serve to train his 
eye and hand, and are thus a preparation for writing. He 
writes at first on his slate, beginning with the easiest letters, 
and with words formed from them. Before very long, how- 
ever, he will be able to use pen and paper. 

In teaching drawing, Pestalozzi makes great use of the 
square, which possesses several important advantages : 

In the first place, it serves in ordinary drawing as a sort 
of basis for an infinite number of rectangular figures and 
patterns that the child can invent, vary, and develop, ac- 
cording to his fancy. In the next place, if divided into 
smaller squares or rectangles, it furnishes an admirable sense- 
impressing introduction to the study of geometry and the 

- measurement of surfaces, 

Lastly, this division of the square produces the table of 
fractions of fractions, by the help of which children acquire 
great facility in mental calculations with fractions. 

Pestalozzi then speaks of the elementary books that he 
is planning: The ABC of Sense-Impression, and the Book 
for Mothers. He hopes that these books will enable mothers 
to instruct their children themselves, 

It must be observed that these’ sense-impressing lessons 
in form, as they are described in this letter, were somewhat 
modified by Pestalozzi as his experiment progressed. 

The ninth letter treats of the elementary teaching of 
numbers by sense-impression. The autho» begins by pointing 
out that, in the study of language and form, certain means 
and ideas have to be made use of which are foreign to the 
particular end. Amongst these is the testimony of the 
senses, often so liable to error. On the other hand, operations 
with numbers need no outside help, and always furnish us 
with exact results. Certain other sciences furnish us with 
exact results, too; but this is only because they depend on 
the science of numbers. Hence the immense importance 
of this subject of instruction, which not only develops the 
intellect, but is of such great practical utility. 

Pestalozzi then shows that all arithmetical calculation 
consists in increasing or decreasing numbers by various 
methods which are simply intended to shorten the repetition 
of the formula: one and one are two, one from two is one, o 
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But these abbreviations, which are all that is learnt in the 
school, have the disadvantage of becoming a mere matter 
of memory, and of destroying the intuitive conception of 
number. Thus we may have learnt by heart that four and 
three are seven, and feel that we have reached a certain 
definite result; but this result is not really ours, we have 
accepted it on trust, possibly without even knowing what 
athe number seven represents. Without sense-impressing 
exercises the child can know nothing of numbers themselves; 
he can only know their names, and these may remain)entirely 
without meaning for him for a long time. 

For these exercises Pestalozzi first employs his “ table of 
units,” in which each unit is represented by a line, so that 
up to a hundred the child can make all operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, as it were by sight. 
And so afterwards, when he works in his head, he has a 
clear and exact idea of the numbers he uses, because he 
always thinks of them as collections of lines, and sees the 
numbers themselyes instead of the conventional figures which 
represent them. 

Then comes the “ table of fractions,” which was composed 
of squares, some whole, others divided horizontally into 
two, three, or eyen tengequal parts. From this the child 
learnt by sense-impfession to count these parts of the unit, 
to form them into wholes, etc. > 

Then comes a “table of fractions of fractions,” in which 
the squares were divided not only horizontally, but vertically, 
so that tho method for reducing two fractions to the same 
denominator was self-evident. 

In all these sense-impressing exercises on numbers, it is 
chiefly the®attention, observation, and judgment of the child 
which are brought into play, and which, with a little help 
from the master, teagh him to find out for himself what he 
has to learn, and state’it in his own words. It would be a 
great mistake to see nothing but an exercise of memory in 
all this. fi : 

_ This part of the method was still further developed and 
improved by Pestalozzi after the publication of the work 
we are considering, 

The tenth letter treats of sense-impression, as Pestalozzi 
calls all direct and experimental perception, whether in the 

e physical or moral world, Sense-impressed ideas are those 
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which result immediately from these perceptions. Descrip- 
tions, explanations, and definitions will all remain without 
effect on the child’s mind, unless he has already acquired 
a basis of sense-impressed ideas for them to rest upon. That 
being granted, we can sum up this whole letter ina few lines. 

Sense-impression is the only basis of instruction, but for 
a very long time it has been completely neglected in educa- 
tion. After the invention of printing, the value of books 
was strangely exaggerated. Books were confused with 
knowledge, words with ideas. Nothing but books was 
employed in the schools, and men thought that by teaching 
the child to read— articulate, that is, the sound of different 
groups of letters—they were throwing open to him the gato 
of universal knowledge. And so men of books and words 
were made,—men of letters, indeed, but in the narrowest 

and most literal acceptation of the term,—and that un- 
ceasing and irrational love of talk began, which misleads 
and bewilders us by a deluge of words to which, in most 
men’s minds, there are no precise ideas to correspond. 

It was the same, too, for the moral and religious develop- 
ment. After the Reformation, the mania for dogmatizing 
was carried even into the education of little children, in 
order that they might be trained betimes in the methods 
of controversy. Instead of trying to epen their hearts to 

“the sentiments of faith, piety and virtue, people began by 

making them commit a catechism to memory; a set of 
abstract doctrines, that is, which could do little either for 
the minds or hearts of young children. Here again teaching 
is concerned with nothing but words. 

In acting thus for so long, the schools were not only 
forsaking the path of Nature, but entirely neglecting the 
valuable impressions that spring from the direct observation 
of things and life, as well as all questions of personal and 
practical virtue. 

Pestalozzi finishes. this letter in the following words: 

4 la] 

“Europe, with its system of popular’ instruction, was 
Bound sooner or later to fall into error, or rather into the 
disorder which is threatening to ruin society. On the one 
hand, an immense height has been reached in science and 
art; on the other, the very foundations of a natural culture 
for the mass of the people have been lost. Just as no part, 
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of the world has ever before risen so high,so none has 
ever fallen so low. Our continent is like the colossus 
spoken of by the prophet; its head of gold reaches to 
the clouds, but the feet which should support it are of - 
Clave T nh : 

“Tn Europe the culture of the people has ended by becoming 
an empty chattering, fatal alike to real faith and real know- 
ledge; an instruction of mere words and outward show, 
unsubstantial as a dream, and not only absolutely incapable 
of giving us the quiet wisdom of faith and love, but bound, 
sooner or later, to lead us into incredulity and supersti- 
tion, egotism and hardness of heart. But however this 
may be, the development of the mania for words and books, 
which pervades our whole system of popular education, 
has undoubtedly taught us at least one thing, and that 
is, that it is impossible for us to remain any longer as we 
are. 

“ Everything confirms me in my opinion that the only 
way of escaping a civil, moral and religious degradation, 
is to haye done with the superficiality, narrowness, and 
other errors of our popular instruction, and recognize sense- 
impression as the real foundation of all knowledge.” 


o 

In the eleventh letter, Pestalozzi speaks of self-impression 
as being the method employed by a mother. Prompted by» 
her instinct and her affection, she introduces her child to F 
Nature, now leading it nearer to distant objects, now 
bringing it those by which it is attracted. She does this 
either to soothe her child or amuse it; she has as yet 
no thought of teaching, and yet she is thus supplying the 
first and «most indispensable element of all instruction. 
Why does the art of tetching refuse to build upon these 
simple and precious, foundations? The Swiss mother hangs 
over her child’s cradie a coloured paper-bird, which thus 
becomes the object of its first regards, first gestures and f 
first®games. In doing this she is opening a path in which ag 
we should do well to follow. The first part of the Book >: 
for Mothers (it was not yet written) will show how this rie 

good beginning may be continued by sense-impressing 
exercises in form, number and language. Words that are 
imperfectly understood may affect the whole future develop- F 
» ment of the child, for they introduce an element of confusion x 
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into his mental conceptions, an element of unsoundness into 
his judgments. Many of our contemporaries are striking 
instances of this. 


“The course of Nature in the development of humanity 
is invariable, it is therefore impossible that there should 
be two equally good methods of teaching. One only is 
good, and it is that which is entirely based upon the eternal _ 
laws of Nature; the others are bad precisely in proportion” 
to their neglect of these laws. Neither I nor any other 
man am as yet in possession of this one good method, nor 
can we hope to do more than reach it slowly and gradually.” 


Further on, after saying that the child must first be 
taught to see properly and properly describe what he sees, 
and that definitions should not come till afterwards, Pesta- 
lozzi adds : 


“The wisdom produced by premature definitions is like 
the mushroom, which grows fast in the rain, but dies at the 
first touch of the sun. 

“The child must learn the first elements perfectly and 
completely. r 

“ Any incompleteness will be a defect that will always 
make itself felt, and tend to prevent his nature from de- 
veloping in its entirety. This is as true of the mind as 
of a garden. 

“The empire of the senses must be subordinated to the 
essential end of our nature; that is, to the moral spiritual 
law. . . . It is only his inner spiritual life that can 
give a man self-control, freedom and contentment. . .,- 
The education of our race, then, must be dissociated from 
our sensual nature; which is, blind, and leads only to death, 
and entrusted to our moral and spiritual nature, which is 
Divine and eternal.” 


In the twelfth letter, Pestalozzi begins by calling attention 
to what he had said twenty years before, in the preface to 
Leonard and Gertrude : 


“T stand aloof from men’s quarrels about their opinions; 
but whatever makes them „pious, honest, believing, and 
gentle, whatever can bring the loye of God and their. 
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neighbour into their hearts, and happiness and blessing into 

taer Pomes, that, I fancy, is beyond dispute, and is accepted 
y ally 


He then points out that his educational work is indepen- 
dent of the opinions by which men are divided, and that 
his method is therefore beneficial for all nations, no matter 
gwhat their religious faith or form of government. This 
explains why he henceforth avoids all dogmatism in speak- 
ing of roligion, And yet, in all he does he relies on God’s 
providence, often even, though with less definiteness, on 
redemption through Jesus Christ. He knew that, in the 
minds of that portion of humanity to which he was address- 
ing himself, these two points were “ beyond dispute,” but 
to-day, when such an illusion would no longer be possible, 
what would he do? Would he think it possible to do with- 
out God in education? Woe cannot’ believe it. So far as 
instruction in the proper sense of the word is concerned, 
his method is, it is true, independent of religion, but in the 
school, as in the home, it is impossible to give even in- 
struction without the help of the child’s will, and the will 
depends upon the moral development. Moral education, 
therefore, is intimatelyeconnected with the rest of the 
master’s work; it is an integral, necessary part of an in- 
divisible organism. “And this moral development,” says 
Pestalozzi, “results from the influence of a pious mother 
who prays with her child.” 


Further on, Pestalozzi declares that he is far from having 
settled the wholo question of education; that in his endeavour 
toshelp the,people he has only discovered a few leading 
principles, and that he deplores his incapacity tu formulate 
and apply them more, thoroughly. 


“ And so when I affirm positively that all a man’s powers 
are part of an organic whole, I by no means wish to imply 
that Tam thoroughly acquainted either with this organism 
or its laws; and when I say that, in teaching, a rationa? 
method must be followed, I do not pretend either to have 
Fee muca this method, or to have worked out all its 

etails. ‘ 


a Pestalozzi then goes on to say that though he has devoted 
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is life to efforts to help the people, he has never y 
ii He recognizes that the fault is his own, and, 
deeply repentant, concludes sorrowfully thus : 


“I haye lost everything and lost myself; and yet, (0) 
Goa, ios hast KGA life’s desire alive within me. Thou 
hast not blotted out before me the aim which has caused 
my sorrows, as Thou dost before so many thousands who, 
ruin their own lives, but Thou hast preserved my work in 
spite of my errors, Iwas drawing near to my tomb in hoper 
lessness, but Thou hast filled my evening with brightness an 
softened the sorrows of my life. I am not worthy, Lord, 
of Thy compassion and trust. Thou alone hast had pity on 
the crushed worm; Thou hast not broken the bruised reed, 
nor quenched the smoking flax, nor hast Thou ever averted 
Thy face from the offering which, from my childhood, I have 


striven, but striven in vain, to bring to the outcasts of the 
world.” 


The thirteenth letter begins with a digression upon the 
abuse of language. When from the outsot language is the 
spontaneous and faithful expression of thought, it is at the 
same time its principal means of development, and gives it 
force and precision ; but when from childhood it is but the 

‘© repetition or imitation of other people’s language, when the 
words it employs express ideas which aro still unfamiliar 
to him who pronounces them, then language does little to 
develop thought, nay, it paralyzes and, destroys it. Hence 
the empty, idle babbling that fills tho world. 

Pestalozzi then comes back to the reform of elomentary 
education, and points out yet another need which it must 
satisfy. >’ 

Knowledge is not everything; judgment and readiness 
in action are also necessary. The practical powers also 
require that the senses and limbs shou'd be subjected to 
a graduated series of exercises, ‘beginning with wiat is 
simplest and easiest. The power of applying what we 
know depends for its development upon the samo o; 
laws as regulate the acquisition of knowledge. 

The organism of Nature is the same in man 
and animals; it regulates alike his physical 
moral nature, and the development of his practi 


rganic 


as in plants 
nature, his 
cal powers, o 
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Humanity in its deepest degradation never loses the 
sense of the need there is for developing its practical side 
for the purpose of obtaining the necessaries of life. 

Just as an A BC of intellectual development is necessary, 
so must we have an A B C of practical development; for as 
a child’s knowledge and intelligence are confused by putting 
definitions before actual experience, so his heart and 
conscience are confused by talking to him of faith and 
virtue before he has had any actual experience of what 
faith and virtue really are. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth letters, which end the work, 
are devoted to the question of moral and religious develop- 
ment. Here we must let Pestalozzi speak for himself: 


“Tam unwilling to bring these letters to an end without 
touching on what I may call the key-stone of my whole 
system. Is the love of God encouraged by these principles 
which I hold to be the only sound basis for the development 
of humanity ? 

“Once again I look into my own heart for an answer to 
my question, and ask myself: ‘How does the idea of God 
take root in my soul? Whence comes it that I believe in 
God, that I abandon myself to Him, and feel happy when 
I love Him and trust Hiri, thank Him and obey Him?’ 

“Then I soon see that the sentiments of love, trust, grati- 
tude and obedience must first exist in my heart before I 
can feel them for God. I must love men, trust them, thank 
thom and obey them, before I can rise to loving, thanking, 
trusting and obeying God. ‘For he who loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how shall he love his Father 
in*heaven whom ho hath not seon ?? 

“I next ask myself, ‘ How is it that I come to love men, 
to trust them, to thank them and obey them? How do 
these sentiments take root in my heart?’ And I find that 
itis principally through the relations which exist between 
a mofher and her infant ¢hild. 

“The mother must care for her child, feed it, protect it, 
amuse it. She cannot do otherwise; her strongest instincts 
impel her to this course, And so she provides for its needs, 
and in every possible way makes up br its powerlessness, 
Thus the child is cared for and made happy, and the first 

eseed of love is sown within him, 
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u Presently the child’s eyes fall on something he has never 
yet seen ; seized with wonder and fear, he utters a cry ; his 
mother presses him to her bosom, plays with him, diverts 
his attention, and his tear’ cease, though his eyes long 
remain wet. Should the unfamiliar object be seen agan, 
the mother shelters the child in her arms, and smiles at him 
as before. This time, instead of crying, he answers his 
mother’s smile by smiling himself, and the first seed of, 
trust is sown. ke f 

u His mother runs to his cradle at his least sign; if ho is 
hungry, she is there; if thirsty, she satisfies him; when he 

` hears her step, he is content; when he sees her, he stretches 
out his hand and fastens his eyes upon her bosom ; to him, 
his mother and the satisfaction of his hunger are one and 
the same thing; he is grateful. 

“These germs of love, trust and gratitude soon develop. 
The child knows his mother’s step; he smiles at her shadow; 
he loves whatever is like her; a creature of the same 
appearance as his mother is, in his eyes, a good creature. 
Those whom his mother loves, he loves; those whom she 
kisses, he kisses, This smile at the likeness of his mother 
is a smile at humanity, and the seed of brotherly love, tho 
love of his fellow-men, is sown. 

“ Obedience, in its origin, is opposed to the child’s first 
winstincts, and would never result from them naturally; and 

yet it is upon these instincts that the educator must base 
his efforts to teach it. 
_ “The child cries before he has leaynt patience; he is 
impatient before he has learnt to obey. Patience comes 
before obedience, and is necessary to the child before he 
can obey. The first manifestations of obedienze are of a 
purely passive character, and result chiefly from the sense 
of necessity. But this sense may be developed by the 
mother’s influence. The child must “wait to be fed, to be 
taken to her arms. It is not till muck later that he is 
capable of active obedience, and eyen then it is some time 
before he feels that it is good to obey his mother, 

“Nature cares nothing for the child’s anger; ho ma 
strike wood or stone as he pleases, but Nature will pa a4 
heed, and he will soon cease to strike. Similarty. the 
morier must pay no heed, to his unreasonable aana 

ough he may storm and cry, she must remain ‘unmoved, x 
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‘and presently his crying will stop. He thus learns to sub- 
ordinate his will to hers, and the first seeds of patience and 
obedience are sown. 

“ Obedience, gratitude, trust, and love combined, are the 
beginnings of conscience ; that is, of a first vague feeling in 
the child’s mind that it is not well for him to be angry 
with his mother, who loves him; that his mother is not in 
the world solely for°him; that everything is not in the 
world for him; that even he is not in the world for himself 
alone. A first ray of duty and justice has reached his 
heart. 

“Such are the first elements of moral development 
awakened by a mother’s relations with her infant. They 
are also the elements of religious development, and it is by 
faith in its mother that the child rises to faith in God. . . . 

“The moment will’ soon come when these first powerful 
springs of faith and action will disappear. The child’s own 
strength already allows him to leave his mother’s hand, a 
feeling of independence grows from day to day, and slowly 
the thought rises in his inmost heart, ‘I no longer need my 
mother.’ But she reads this thought in his eyes, presses 
her dear one still more closely to her breast, and says, in a 
tone which he has never keard before: ‘ My dear child, there 
is a God whom you need fyhen you no longer need me, who 
will take you in His arms when I can no longer protect you, 
who will prepare joy and happiness for you when I can give 
you neither any more.’ Then in the child’s heart rises an 
inexpressible feeling. of comfort, a readiness to believe which 
lifts him out of himself. He no sooner hears God’s name 
from his mother’s lips than he glows with gladness, The 
seittiments of love, gratitude and trust, first felt on his 
mother’s bosom, are felt “now still more deeply for God, 
whom he loves and, trusts as a father or mother. His 
faculty of obeying grows too; the child now feels God’s 
eye upon him as he formerly felt his mother’s, and does 
good tn God’s sight as heeused to do it in hers. 

- “This first attempt of a loving, simple-minded mother to, 
subordinate the child’s growing feeling of independence 
to faith in God, by connecting faith with certain moral ten- 
dencies that are already more or less developed, furnishes 
education with the fundamental principles from which it 
onust start, if it is to succeed in ennobling men. 
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“The first germs, then, of love, aude, faith, and 
obedience grow out of certain instinctive relations between 
the mother and child, but the after-development of these 
germs requires most careful art, And even your most careful 
art, O educator, will remain barren if you lose sight for a 
moment of their starting-point, for you will then be break- 
ing the thread which unites the growing sentiments to their 
first germs. This is a very great danger, and must bo, 
guarded against at the outset. The child called for his 
mother’s help, loved her, thanked her, trusted her, obeyed her, 
He called for God’s help, loved Him, thanked Him, trusted 
Him, and obeyed Him. But the first sources of these senti- 
ments have now ceased to exist ; he needs his mother no more 
and the new world which surrounds him is crying with all 
its sensuous charm, ‘ Now, you are mine!’ 

“The child hears this voice. The instincts of his cradle 
have disappeared ; those of his growing powers have replaced 
them. The moral sentiments which were the product of his 
first impressions will soon disappear too, if they are not 
now indissolubly bound up with the supreme aspirations of 
our nature, with the duties of life, and the will of the 
Creator. The world is now beginning to loosen the child 
from the mother’s heart, and if atethis time no one is found 
to reconcile the noblest sentiments of ‘his nature with this 

C new and seductive world,.it is all over with him. Tho 
child, I say, is snatched from the loving heart; the world is 
now his mother, its sensual pleasures and proud spirit of 
dominion are now his god. a y 

“Here, for the first time, you can no longer trust Nature; 
you must, on the other hand, do your utmost to preserve 
your child fram his own blind strength, and give him s#ch 
rules, principles and powers as the experience of centuries 
has shown us to be good. The world which is now before 
his eyes, is no longer as God first eréated it; not only have 
its pleasures lost their innocence, hut human nature has lost 
its nobility, and everywhere is*war, revolt, usurpation, 
violence, selfishness, lying and deceit.” ae 
We have no space for further quotations from this im- 

portant work. What we have already quoted furnishes a 

good example of Pestalozzi’s tendency to digress, He took 
up his pew to set forth the views which the Burgdorf insti, 
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tute was intended to realize; but, as the work proceeded, 
fresh ideas crowded so thick and fast upon him, that at last, 
carried away by his feeling and imagination, he launched 
out into entirely new regions of thought. This explains how 
it is that the book contains so much more than its title 
seemed to promise. Morf, who has analyzed the work with 
much care and penetration, thus resumes its pedagogical 
principles : 


1. “Sense-impression is the foundation of instruction. 

2. “Language must be connected with sense-impression. 

3. “The time for learning is not the time for judgment 
and criticism. 

4. “In each branch, instruction must begin with the 
simplest elements, and proceed gradually by following the 
child’s development; that is, by a series of steps which are 
pyschologically connected. 

5. ‘A pause must be made at each stage of the instruc- 
tion sufficiently long for the child to get the new matter 
thoroughly into his grasp and under his control. 

6. “Teaching must follow the path of development, and 
not that of dogmatic exposition. 

7. “The individuality of the pupil must be sacred for the 
teacher. č 

8. “Tho chief aim of elementary instruction is not to 
furnish the child with knowledge and talents, but to develop 
and increase the powers of his mind, 

- 9. “To knowledges must be joined power; to what is 
known, the ability to turn it to account. 

10. “The relations between master and pupil, especially 
so far as discipline is concerned, must be established and 
regulated by love. A 

11, “Instruction must be subordinated to the higher end 
of education.” i 


Wesliall not here undertake an examination of the “method,” 


as it is still in course of formation. Pestalozzi’s own ex- ‘ 


periences at Burgdorf tended to modify it somewhat, and, 

later on, the labours of his assistants had a considerable 

effect in developing and extending it. Moreover, Pestalozzi 

worked at it with almost unimpaired intellectual vigour till 

qaite the end of his life, as we see in the Song of the Swan, 
R 
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written when he was eighty years of age. Not till we haye 
related his whole life, therefore, can we examine the educa- 
tional method bequeathed to us by his genius and marvellous 
mental activity. ; y 
But what we are in a position to state at once is, that in 
this book, in which Pestalozzi endeavoured to set forth his 
educational doctrine at a time when it could not possibly 
have been affected by any foreign influence, he constantly, 
returns to the idea, so often expressed already in his writings, 
that the intellectual and moral development of the child is 
governed by the same organic laws as his physical develop- 
ment or that of the plant or animal; in other words, that 
there is a human organism which comprises a material, an 
intellectual, and a moral organism. It is our belief that if 
Pestalozzi had investigated and formulated the laws of 
organism so as to be able to apply them to the object of his 
labours, he would have succeeded in giying his method moro 
clearness and precision! 
We must now give some account of the elementary books 
to which we have referred in a previous cha 


y 3 ; pter, and which 
were published during the existence of the Burgdorf insti- 
tute. 


The first, which appeared in ¢1801, and received some 
pecuniary support from the Helvotian Government, was the 
Guide for Teaching Spelling and Reading. It was originally 
supplemented by large letters, which were intended to be 
gummed on cardboard. The use of these movable letters 
seems to have constituted Pestalozsi’s first real public 
success, so that it is to him we owe this practical method 
still employed in so many families, , 

His Bogjesfor Mothers was printed in 180%; it camo*far 
short of what he had intended*to make it, and not only 
failed to produce the good effect he gad expected, but was 
ignored by the very people for whoin it was written, 

This failure seems to us to de 


s S pgod upon an error 
crept into Pestalozzi’s thought, S R gabra 


error which we mt r 
A : y no 
tendeayour to explain, since its conse y 


{ quences we: i 
and fatal. This error not only rendered many of tho cine 


1 We have given an account of the laws 
cation to physical, moral and intellectual 
Philosophy and Practice of Education. P 


of Organism and their appli- 
education in oy first work, 
‘aris, 1860, e 
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of Pestalozzi and his helpers quite futile, but also served 


to spread a false idea of his method, and compromised the - 


success and utility of the various elementary books which 
were afterwards published in his name. 

We must say at once that it was not an error of doctrine, 
but simply a want of due appreciation of the difficulties 
which the mothers of his time were bound to meet with, in 
attempting to apply his method to the instruction of their 
children.» 

It was assuredly a beautiful and noble thought to ask 
mothers themselves to begin the reform of education by 
teaching their children by a method which was to be but a 
continuation of the natural method suggested to them by 
the first inspirations of the maternal instinct. But to 
succeed, it would have been necessary for them to forget the 
methods by which they had been taught themselves, to break 
away from those they saw in use around them, and to be as 
fervently devoted to the new method as they would haye 
been if they had been brought up themselves by Pestalozzi, 
or even in the spirit of his teaching. 

Pestalozzi thought he could avoid this difficulty by sim- 
plifying the elements of instruction and multiplying the 
successive steps, so as tosform a series of minute gradations. 
His idea was to explain the course to be followed in all its 
details, and supply mothers word for word with all they 
would have to say to their children. But such a work was 
too long and monotonous for a mind like Pestalozzi’s, so 
easily carried awayeby new ideas, and it was left, in a great 
measure, to his collaborators. 

According to the original plan of its author, the Book for 
Mothers was to lead the child not only to a precise know- 
ledge of tho various objects of Nature or of art which were 
presented to him, kut also to an understanding of the 
relations both of numbers and forms. 

‘The study of that part of the sensible world which lay 
withth the child’s compréhension included an infinite variety 
of objects. Some order was necessary, and a starting-point 
which should be everywhere the same—a first object of 
observation, that is, which every mother who was anxious 
to use these exercises would invariably have before her 
eyes, 

œ Pestalozzi chose the body of the child itself, He had 
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indeed said elsewhere: “ All I am, all I wish, and all I can 
do, comes from myself.” After the child were to come 
animals, then plants, then the inorganic world, and then, 
after the works of God, the works of man. 

It was Krusi who wrote the Book for Mothers, under 
Pestalozzi’s directions; but the study of the external parts 
of the human body, their names, number, relative position, 
relations, functions, etc., filled a volume, and there the work « 
stopped. i 

Pestalozzi had written the preface, in which he announced 
a series of ten exercises, seyen only of which were even- 
tually carried out. The seventh, which was drawn up b 
Pestalozzi himself, consists of a collection of instructive 
remarks on the functions of the child’s various organs, and 
well repays perusal. The following quotation from an article 


entitled, Seeing with the Eyes, will give a sufficient idea 
of it: 


“ When the child is still but a babe, 
to the open window, and he sees the sky and earth, tho 
garden before the house, trees, houses, men and animals: 
he sees things near and things in the distance, great things 
and small things, some standing algne, some in groups; he 
also sees white and blue and red and black, But he has 

°no idea of nearness or distance; he knows nothing of size, 
number, and colour. ; 
_ ‘Some weeks later his mother carries h 
into the garden, where he finds himself clo, 
tree that he had seen from the window. 

and sheep pass near him; he sees the fowls 
his mother scatters; he sees the water fl 


his mother takes him 


im in her arms 
se to the same 
Dogs, cats, cows 
peck the grains 
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ee : as another picks flowel's of different ean ne 
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ak p g into his hand, teaches him to smell 


“ As the months go by, his mother takeg hi 3 

her still more; he at last comes uite fare out quith 
trees, or steeples, that hitherto he hag seen onl fro ouses, 
Almost before he can walk he is prompted b yeaa afar. 
desire for pleasure and knowledge to crawl SRA the twofold 
threshold, and go and breathe the fresh air 7. paternal 
pleasant warmth of the sun.in some sheltered n, feo] the 
the house. He tries to take hold of everything hose an d 
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picks up stones, and breaks the bright, scented flowers from 
their stalks, putting both stones and flowers into his mouth. 
He would fain stop the worm on its way, the butterfly as it 
flies past him, the lambs in the meadows. Nature is unfold- 
ing before his eyes and he is eager to enjoy everything; 
each day he learns something new, each day gives him a 
clearer conception of size, distance, and number. à 

a “And now, mothers, what have you to do all this time ? 
Nothing but follow the course that Nature and Providence 
are laying down for you. You see what objects God presents 
to your child as soon as he opens his eyes, you see the effect 
of his involuntary and, so to speak, inevitable perceptions, you 
see what pleases and amuses him. Let your whole conduct 
bo regulated then by what you see; take your child near 
the object which strikes him and attracts him the most, 
show him his favourite objects again and again, search 
amongst everything within your reach—in the garden, the 
house, the meadows and fields—for those objects which, by 
their colour, shape, motion or brillianċy, have most in com- 
mon with what he likes best. Surround his cradle with 
them and place them on the table where he takes his food. 
Give him full time to examine their properties at his ease, 
and let him observe that by putting new flowers into the 
vase where others have faded, by calling back the dog, or 
by picking up the fallen toy, you are often able to reproduce > 
them when they disappear. This will be doing something 
for his heart and judgment; but you must never forget, O 
young mothers, that the one essential thing is that your 
child shall love you better than everything else, that his 
happiest smiles, his most eager attentions shall be for you 
afone, and that you, on your side, shall love nothing better 
than him.” ee 


> 
Already, in the preface, Pestalozzi had appealed to the 
feelings of mothers. He. there exhorts them and encourages 
theni, and points out that they are not to follow these exer- 
cises from one end to the other without any variation, bet 
that they must lose no opportunity of fixing the attention of 
their child on any object that may attract him—that, in 
short, the guide which he is giving them is but an example 
of how the child is to be taught to see properly and to 
» express clearly what he has seen. 
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He then adds: 


“I know too well how it will be; this poor husk, which 
is but the mere outward form of my method, will appear to 
be its real substance to a great number of men, he will 
endeayour to introduce this form into the narrow circle of 
their own ideas, and will judge of the value of the method 
according to the effects it produces in this strange associa- 
tion, I cannot prevent the forms of my method from having 
the same fate as all other forms, which inevitably perish in 
the hands of men who are neither desirous nor capable of 
grasping their spirit.” 


In spite of all these warnings, Pestalozzi’a predictions 
were fulfilled. The Book for Mothers did not succeed ; 
some of his critics even did not understand what his inten. 
tion had been in publishing it, and looked on it merely as an 
absurd experiment. Dussault, a celebrated and witty French 
journalist, gave the following humorous account of it: 


“ Pestalozzi takes a world of trouble to teach a child 
his nose is in the middle of his face,” ild that 


_ _ These words are actually to be’found in 
chapter on the relative positions of 
which was drawn up by Krusi, 
already knew something of Pestalozzi and hi ri 
a considerable interest in the book in Epi seit 
A French translation of it was published at Geneva, in 1821. 
but the translator withheld his name, } : 

After the Book Sor Mothers came the books 

sense-impressing exercises on number and fi i 9 

me ee eee in arithmetic and peortetry heen 
egun rusi and Buss, but rê afterward 

aoe Pye S, but weré afterwards completed 

These books were just as overbuldened with detail. ; 
; I f t 

ss prolix and tedious as the Book for Athens nox! 

they any more successful or any more useful althou h the 

at be followed is minutely mapped ont, ’ E 

„ these elementary books, as we have said 

Impression of Pestalozzi’s method, People did A E 

understand that these series of statements ware tio S 


the book, in the 
the parts of the body, 
Those, however, who 


Intended íor 


$ 
i 
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from the child’s own observation and experience ; slayes to 
tradition, they only saw in them a lesson to be learned by 
heart and repeated mechanically. And thus, not without 
some show of reason, Pestalozzi’s method has been blamed 
for a defect which is precisely the defect it was intended to 
cure. 

Pestalozzi’s method is spirit and life, and before we can 
apply it we must bb inspired by this spirit and this life ; 
his work eannot be carried on by a mere stereotyped imita- 
tion of his procedure. And yet, since Pestalozzi’s time, 
some of his less important principles have spread and taken 
root, and already, in nearly every country, effected a cortain 
improvement in educational methods. This progress is both 
slight and incomplete, and very far indeed from what we 
should have been justified in expecting. But Pestalozzi’s 
method will not produce its full results until his philosophy 
has been still further popularized, and all educationalists are 
thoroughly imbued with its spirit. 

We have still to speak of a work that Pestalozzi wrote at 
this timo (that is, between 1802 and 1805), but which he 
never published. Tho manuscript, written throughout in 
Pestalozzi’s hand, is in the possession of Mr. Morf, of Win- 
terthur, so that its authenticity is incontestable. It is called 
The Natural Schoolmastér, and was printed for the first time 
in 1872, in Seyffarth’s collection. Its history is as follows : 

The Book for Mothers, as it was published in 1803, was 
but a first instalment, and that a very unsatisfactory one, of 
a much more important work projected by its author. Pesta- 
lozzi’s view was that, after having accustomed the child to 
talk about his physical impressions, it would be well to go 
of and accystom him to talk about his moral impressions. 
With this object, he took.s his text the langiago itself, or 
rather, those words in the language which express such 
moral sentiments as*the child is capable of understanding 
and from the explanation of which he is likely to profit. It 
was To this new work, wiich seems to have been undertaken 
at the same time 4s the first, that Pestalozzi gave the title, 
The Natural Schoolmaster. Tho book, both in plan and form, 
was entirely different from the Book for Mothers. 

Whether the author was dissatisfied with his work, or 
whether time failed him to correct and complete it, we do 
a aot know: but this, at least, is certain, that he abandoned 


i aS, ee 
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his idea, and gave his manuscript to Krusi- with permission 
to make whatever use of it he thought best. ‘ tae 

In putting this book on one side, Pestalozzi was far from 
giving up his intention of writing a work on the elementary 
teaching of language; a subject, indeed, at which he con- 
tinued to work steadily till the end of his life, and on which 
he left a great quantity of manuscripts, which, however, 
with many others, were unfortunately+lost some few years, 
after his death. Schmidt, who was then in Paris, having’ 
asked to see them, Gottlieb sent them off to him. But they 
never reached their destination. Inquiries were made, and 
they were traced to Mulhouse, but, in spite of every effort, 


it was impossible to discover what became of them after- 
wards, 


In 1829, Krusi, at that time the director of the Cantonal 
Speal At Trogon, decidod p utilizo for the public benefit 
the documents that had been entrusted to him, Aftor 
studying the manuscript, therefore, and reducing it to order, 
he published a selection of passages in a pamphlet of somo 
hundred and twenty pages, entitled: Paternal Instructions 
on the Moral Signification of Words ; a Legacy from Father 
Pestalozzi to his Pupils. 


In the preface, Krusi gives tho history of the manuscript, 


and quotes the following passage fiom Pestalozzi’s letters to 
Gessner : 


— 


“I hope to complete my reading-lessons by 
my pupils, in which, after my death, they will iin 
with the principal verbs in tho langifage, a 
such a way as to strike them as they struck 


number of moral instructions, all drawn from 
perience,” > * 


a legacy to 
d, connected ^; B 
nd stated in > | 
me, a certain 
my own ex- 


s 
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need know up to the age of six years. Then follows the 
dedication : 


“To the People of Helvetia! 

“J have seen thy degradation, thy terrible degradation, 
and I have had pity on thee, and long to help thee. I have 
neither talent nor knowledge, and I am of no account in the 
world, but I know thy needs, I give thee, then, myself and 

* all that Ihave been able to accomplish for thee by the pain- 
ful labours of my life. 

“Read what I say without prejudice, and if any one should 
offer anything better, throw me aside, and let me sink back 
into the obscurity in which I have passed my life. But if 
no one can tell thee what I tell thee, if no one can help thee 
as I can, then give a tear to my memory and to the life I 
have lost for thy sake.” 


Amongst the preliminary notes we find some striking 
ideas as to the moral importance of good language-teaching 
which put us in mind of the work of Father Girard twenty 
years later; there are also plans for the study of language, 
and criticisms of the methods then in use. Aftor speaking 
of the mischief done by the bad methods of so many school. 
masters, the author exzlaims, “Jesus Christ, the only 

Rec That, then, is where Pestalozzi looked for his a 
model, 

As we have said, the body of the work is a collection of 
instructions founded on the meanings of words. The words 
are arranged alphabetically, each word being accompanied 
by its derivatives, and each being taken successively in its 
different acgeptations. To be thoroughly understood, the 
book must, of course, be rgad in German, but we will endea- 
vour to give our readers some idea of it by translating the 
first paragraph + es - 


“Ta Achten, achtend, gachtet, erachten, beobachten, hoch- 
achten, verachter, sich selbstachten; die Achtung, die 
Selbstachtung, 

“Children, the first word I am going to explain to you ïs 
Selbstachtung (attention to self, respect for self). 

“Tt is this that makes you blush when you have done 

Wrong; that makes you love virtue. pray to God, believe in 
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; “The Pestalozzian Method, as it was somewhat ostenta- 
tiously called, was, it is true, an enigma, not only to us but 
to our teachers, who, like the disciples of Socrates, each 
interpreted the master’s doctrine in his own way. But we 
were still far from the time when these divergencies resulted 
in discord, and when the chiof masters, after each claiming 
to be the only one who had understood Pestalozzi, ended 
by declaring that Pestalozzi had not understood himself, 

“ At the time of my first appearance among the healthy, 
happy children gathered within these walls, scenes like 
those in Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, which were 
destined ultimately to result in the ruin of the institute, 
had not yet taken place. At this time, ihdeed, belief in 
Pestalozzi still united the members of his large family. Not 
that he had not already given signs of that lack of adminis- 


simplicity he could not be suspicious. Having no belief in 
evil, he was easily deveived, and bound, sooner or later, to 
have serious disappointments ; but at 
speak, he commanded devotion and obedience from all, 

“One instance will show you the kind of s 
vailed in the early days of the institgte, 

“These educators, who aemet filled the world with 


ø their quarrels, received no payment in money, Their daily 


he needed. 'This state of things lasted nearly a year without 
any serious Jysonvenience, It was almost a reéurn to tHe 
communism of the early Christians’ 


Soon afters Vulliemin left the- institute, “its outward 
splendour and reputation were still further increased, the 
Propagation of its method received æ mew gnd powerfat im- 
petus, and soñe of its principles began to take definite root 
in the educational system of a whole nation. This was a 
Consequence of the battle of Jena, after which, Prussia, 
Smarting under her defeat and humiliation, resolyed to adopt 


the remedial measures that Pestalozzi had so long been 
preaching, 


—— 
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When Frederick William the Third saw his monarchy ` 
crushed by the loss of a single battle, he boldly made up his 
mind for the slow and laborious, but only sure method of 
restoring it, exclaiming : ` 


“We have lost in territory, in power, and in splendour; 
but what we have lost abroad we must endeavour to make 
„Up for at home, and hence my chief desire is that the very 
greatest attention be paid to the instruction of the people.” 


The king was not alone in Prussia in desiring a reform 
of public education. Many of the best minds had been con- 
sidering the question and making plans and suggestions for 
a long time, but nothing had as yet been done. 

Queen Louisa also used her influence in the matter, An 
entry in her private diary runs thus: “I am reading 
Leonard and Gertrude, and enjoy transporting myself to 
this Swiss village. If I were my own area should at 
once go to Switzerland and see Pestalozzi. Would that I 
could take his hand, and that he might read my gratitude 
in my eyes! . . . With what kindness and ardour he 
works for the good of his fellow-men! Yes, in the name of 
humanity, I thank him with my whole heart.” Later on, 
when Zoller was sent to'NXoenigsberg to teach according to 
Pestalozzi’s method, the queen took a keen interest in the 
experiment, and often visited the new school. 

During the winter of 1807-8, Fichte delivered in Berlin 
his Discourses to the German Nation. It willbe remem- 
bered that he had visited Pestalozzi in 1793, and that, struck 
by the truth of his views, he had promised to make them 
known in Germany. In these discourses he kept his word, 
and without°any hesitancy, for he was fully “coavinced of 
the truth of what he urged, ‘and knew that by speaking thus 
he was doing a philanthropic and patriotic act. After show- 
ing that education is the only means of raising a nation, he 
gave an account of Pestalozzi and his work, and declared 
that no reform of publiv instruction could be efficacious and 
salutary unless based on Pestalozzi’s teaching.’ by 

On the 11th of September, 1808, Altenstein, of Koenigs- 
berg, one of the king’s ministers, wrote to Pestalozzi : 


bs 1 Discourses IX. and X. 
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eternal life, and overcome sin. It is this Saat makes you 
honour age and wisdom, and prevents your turning aside 
from poverty and distress; it is this that enables you to 
repel error and falsehood, and teaches you to love truth, 
Children, it is this that makes the coward a hero, the idler 
a man of action; that makes us honour the stranger, and 
come to the rescue of the outcast and the fallen.” 


The manuscript in the hands of Mr, Morf is not all that” 
Pestalozzi entrusted to Krusi; there were also a number of 
separate sheets, made use of by Krusi for hig publication, 
which have since been lost. But everything contained in 
The Natural Schoolmaster and the Paternal Instructions 
has been published by Seyffarth in the sixteenth volume 
of his collection of Pestalozzi’s works, a volume which any 
one who was thinking of preparing a manual of language- 
exercises for young children would do well to read, 


o pi 


CHAPTER XIN. 


k FIRST YEARS AT YVERDUN. 


Helpers. Vulliemin’s reminiscences. Prussia adopts the Testa- 
lozzian Method. Great reputation of the Institute. Testi- 
mony of Ritter, Raumer, etc. School for girls. School for 
deaf-mutes. Life in the institute. A printing-press in the 
Castle. « Weekly Journal of Education.” Other publica- 
tions. Games, manual labour, festivities. 


ONCE installed in the old Castle of Yverdun,! the institute 
grew rapidly; the pupils were soon much more numerous 
than they had been at Burgdorf, and the number of masters 
was considerably increased. Many of the latter had been 
pupils at Burgdorf, and now, as under-masters entrusted 
with the teaching of the most elementary subjects, they 
faithfully applied the mezhod by which they had themselves 
been raed, The others were men of various attainments 
ae capacity, who had eagerly accepted work under Pesta- 
ozzı. 

Amongst the new helpers we must mention : 

John Niederer, “of Outer Appenzell, Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, who when the Burgdorf institute was opened was 
the pastor of Sennwald, in the Rheinthal. In the letters 
which he Wrote at the time to his intimate friend Tobler, 
and which have since leon published by his widow, he 
expresses sincere almiration for Pestalozzi, and a great, 
desire to join him. This desire, however, was“not satisfied 
till some years later, for-he would not leave his parish till 
he was satisfied shat it*would not suffer from his absence. 
Niederer has been called the philosopher of the “method,” 


1 Once the residence of the Bailifis of Canton Berne, it had become 
the property of the Vaudese Government, and had been sold in 1804 to 
the town ef Yverdun, on condition that Pestalozzi, during his life, should 

® have the gratuitous use of it for his educational institution. 
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. “His Majesty the King, being anxious that some active 
efforts should be made to improve the state of popular educa- 
tion, which I am aware is the object of your constant solici- 
tude, has entrusted me, as minister, with the management 
of educational matters in the Prussian provinces of his states, 
Being fully convinced of the great value of the method you 
have invented and so successfully practised, I hope that, by 
introducing it into our elementary schools, I may be enable 
to bring about a complete reform of public instruction in 
our royal provinces, a reform from which I shall look for the 
most valuable results on the development of the people. 
“Amongst the various steps towards this end that I am 
thinking of taking, one of the most important will certainly 
be the sending of two young men to you to study your system 
of education and methods of teaching at the very fountain- 
head. They will not confine themselves merely to the con- 
sideration ofa few particular points, but they will endeayour 
to understand your system as a whole and in all its different 
bearings. Under the direction of its venerable inventor and 
his worthy colleagues, they will be prepared, not only in 
mind and judgment, but also in heart, for the noble vocation 
which they are to follow, and they will be filled with a sense 
of the holiness of their task, and with new zeal for the work 
to which you have devoted your life. To ensure the success 
of the step we are taking, 1 am anxious to know from you 
yourself under what conditions these young men will be 
best able to absorb your method ; of what age and character 
they should be, for instance, and how much instruction they 
should already possess. This information will enable us to 
send you only such persons as you would desire to receive.” 


This lette.’ shows us with what serious decision and with 
what scrupulous care Prussia now set out on the path which 
was, in time, to restore it to its, former position. And it 
was not merely two pupils that were sent to Pestalozzi, 
but seventeen, all of whom spent three years at Yverdun, 
at the expense of their governméné@ Most of them after- 
wards became distinguished men; amongst others, we may 
mention the well-known names of Henning, Dreist and 
Kaverau.! Prussia was not the only country that sent 


* An idea of the results of the experiment may be gatpered from 
V. Cousin’s report on public instruction in Prussia. ° 
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student-teachers to Pestalozzi; the kings of Denmark and 
Holland also sent two each, and many came from other parts 
of Germany. Sometimes Pestalozzi had as many as forty 
about him at a time. 

But, in our opinion, it was Saxony that most successfully 
carried out its educational reforms. For a long time the 
man in whom the control of the Saxon schools was vested 
ewas Justus Blochmann, a former pupil and distinguished 
collaborator of Pestalozzi, and it was probably owing to his 
influence that the tone of popular instruction in Saxony 
became more distinctly moral and_ religious and more 
thoroughly Christian than it did in Prussia. In the great 
international corfipetition of a few years ago, it was the 
primary schools of Saxony that took the first place. 

The ardour with which Germany, and especially Prussia, 
adopted Pestalozzi’s method, attracted the attention of many 
other countries to the institute of Yyerdun; pupils poured 
in from all parts of the globe, visitors became more numerous 
than ever, and included not only thosé who took a serious 
interest in education, but mere sight-seers, princes, generals, 
bankers, and a host of others, who made a point of seeing 
Pestalozzi, as they made a point of secing a lake or a glacier. 
Such people as these generally went away disappointed. 

This great and unintelligent popularity, unparalleled in 
the history of any educational establishment before that 
time, had the most unfortunate consequences. Not only were 
the lessons daily troubled by the numerous visitors, but 
parents came fromedifferent countries and begged for an 
instruction for their children adapted to the customs and 
circumstances of their homes, a demand which Pestalozzi, 
anfious to lose no opportunity of spreading -his doctrine, 
was often unwise enough to attempt to satisfy. This was 
undoubtedly one of the causes of the confusion which after- 
wards invaded'the systém of studies at Yverduzi. a 

But the reputation of the institute also brought visitors 
of another sort ta, Pectalozzi—men of ability, that is, who 
were capable of turning what they learnt from im to good 
advantage. Amongst these we must mention Charles Ritter, 
who exercised so great an influence on the: development of 
geographical science. The account given by this eminent 
man of the state of the institute of Yverdun in 1807 and 
4809 is particularly valuable. It has lately been made 


must be added, somewhat Spoiling the originality of both 
matter and form, Indeed, if Pestalozzi’s thought is to be 
thoroughly understood, it must be examined in those of his 
writings which were not touched by anybody but himself, 
De Murault,! of Zurich, a well-informed man, of large, 
views and good administrative ability ; simple and kindi. 
with children. He had lived in Paris, and spoke French 
fairly well; and as all the singing in the institute was in 
terman, he won the hearts of all the French-speaking boys 
by taking us for walks, and teaching us songs in our mother- 


on Tiirck, of a noble family in the north of Germany, He 
gave up a good position in the Oldenburg magistracy to come 
and study Pestalozzi’s work, of which he afterwards pub- 
lished an account, with the title: Letters from Munchen- 
buchsee on Pestalozzi and his Elewentary Method of Educa- 
tion. This man, distinguished alike for his talents, his high 
aims, and hig extraordinary Strength of will, after having 
Conducted a school in Yverdun in connection with Pesta. 
lozzi's institute, was appointed a Councillor of State in 
otsdam, where ho zealously worked for 
application and Propagation of the master’ 
arraud, soon called away by Maine de Biran to Ber- 


ounded an eduestional insti- 
tute based on Pestalozzi’s incipies, 


amsauer, of whom mention ha alread 


A : ly been made, and 
whom we shall haye occasion to quote ag 


ain, 


1 He had been teaching in a family in Paris at the ti f th 
sulta, and ‘aving become acı uainted with P, i had oe tte Oon: 
lesire to work with him. 3 cstalozzi, haq E 
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Joseph Schmidt, a shepherd-boy from the Tyrol, who had. 
had no early education whatever. Burgdorf had a greater 
influence on his intellect than on his heart. He soon showed 
a remarkable talent for mathematics, which he taught at 
Yverdun with great skill and astonishing success, With a 
glance like an eagle and a will of iron, he was crafty, 
domineering, and utterly devoid of sensibility. Hə gradu- 
ally obtained complete ascendancy over Pestalozzi’s mind, 
and was finally the cause of the departure of the other 
masters, and of the ruin of the institute. It was he who 
drew up the Elementary Lessons in Number and Form, which 
are printed in volumes xiv. and xy. of the very incomplete 
ore Pestalożzi’s works published by Cotta from 1820 
to i 

Steiner, a neglected child, who received all his education 
from Pestalozzi at Burgdorf. He was an under-master at 
Yverdun, and was one of the pupils who did the greatest 
credit to the “ method.” Much later he became a professor 
of mathematics in Berlin, and published works which have 
had a very considerable effect in popularizing and improv- 
ing the study of that science, 

Such were now Pestalozzi’s chief helpers. ‘There were ~ 
many others afterwards, knt it must be remembered that we 
are speaking of a time when the Yverdun institute was still 

its infancy. 

‘To give our readers a clear idea of the life of the institute 
in these early days, we cannot do better than quote the 
interesting writer who has lately published, for his family 
and friends, as he says, the memories of his childhood. We 
refer to Professor Vulliemin, the eminent historian and con- 

* tinflator of Jean de Muller. He entered Pestalozzi’s institute 
in 1805, at the age of eight, and remained there two years. 
His account of the plage is as follows: 

“Imagine, my children, a very ugly man, with rough, 
bristling hair, his face.s¢arred with small-pox and covered. 
with freckles, a pointed, untidy beard, no neck-tie, ill-fitting 
trousers, stockings down, and enormous shoes; add to this 

a breathless, shuffling gait, eyes either large and flashing, 

or half-closed as though turned within, features expressing 

either a profound sadness or the most peaceful happiness, 
speech now slow and musical, now thundering and hurried, 
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and you will have some idea of the man ES called ‘ Father 
Pestalozzi. 

“Such as I have described him to you, we loved him; 
yes, we all loved him, for ho loved us all; we loved him so 
much that when we lost sight of him for a time wo felt sad 
and lonely, and when he came back to us again we could 
not turn our eyes away from him. 

“We knew that at the time when the wars of the Swiss 
Reyolution had so largely increased the number of poor ant 
orphan children, he had taken a great number of them into 
his house and cared for them as a father, and we felt that 
he was the true friend of children, and of all who were in 
trouble or misfortune. rue 

“My fellow-citizens of Yverdun, my native town, had 
geuerously placed at his disposal the old Castle. It was 
built in the shape of a huge square, and its great rooms and 
courts were admirably adapted for the games as well as the 
studies of a large school. Within its walls were assembled 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred children of all 
nations, who divided their time between lessons and happy 
play. 1t often happened that a game of prisoner’s base, begun 

_ in the Castle court, would be finished on the grass near the 
lake. In winter we used to make a mighty snow-fortress,: 
which was attacked and defended ‘with equal heroism, Sick- 
ness was hardly known among us, 

“Karly every morning we went in turns and had a shower 
of cold water thrown over us. We were generally bare- 
headed, but once, when a bitterly cold, wind was blowing, 
my father took pity upon me, and gave me a hat. My com- 
panions had no sooner perceived it than a hue and cry was 
raised: ‘A hat,a hat!? It was soon knocked, off my head 
and a hundred hands sent it flying about the playground and 
corridors, till at last it went spinning through a window, 
and fell into the river that flows under tua walls of the 
Castle. It was carried away to the lake and I never saw 
it again, eo | o 

“Our misters were for the most part young men, and 
nearly all children of the, revolutionary period, who had 
grown up round Pestalozzi, their father and ours. There 
were, indeed, a few educated men and scholars who had 
come to share his task ; but, taken altogether, there was not 
much learning I myself have heard Pestalozzi boast, whem 
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an old man, of not having read anything for forty years. Nor 
did our masters, his first pupils, read much more than 
Pestalozzi himself. Their teaching was addressed to the 
understanding rather than the memory, and had for its aim 
the harmonious cultivation of the germs implanted in us 
by Providence. ‘Make it your aim to develop the child,’ 
Pestalozzi was never tired of repeating, ‘and do not merely 
train him as you would train a dog, aaa as so many children 

in our schools often are trained.’ 

“Our studies were almost entirely based on number, form, 
and language. Languag> was taught us by the help of 
sense-impression; we were taught to see correctly, and in 
that way to fornt for ourselves a just idea of the re ations of 
things. What we had thoroughly understood we had no 
trouble to express clearly. 

“The first elements of geography were taught us from the 
land itself. We were first taken to a narrow valley not far 
from Yverdun, where the river Buron runs. After taking 
a general view of the valley, we were made to examine the 
details, until we had obtained an exact and complete idea 
of it. We were then told to take some of the clay which 
lay in beds on one side of the valley, and fill the baskets 
which we had brought for the purpose. On our return to 
the Castle, we took our places at the long tables, and repro- 
duced in relief the valley we had just studied, each one < 
doing the part which had been allotted to him. In the 
course of the next few days more walks and more explora- 
tions, each day on higher ground and each time with a- 
farther extension of our work. Only when our relief was 
finished were we shown the map, which by this means we 
did not see till we were in a position to understand it. 

_ We had to discover the truths of geometry for ourselves. 
‘After being once put, in the way of it, the end to be reached 
was pointed wilt to us; and we were left to werk alone. It 
was the same with arithmetic, which we did aloud, without 
papér. Some of ns became wonderfully quick at this, and 
as charlatanism penetrates everywhere, these only were 
brought before the numerous strangers that the name of 
Pestalozzi daily attracted to Yverdun. We were told over 
and over again that a great work was going on in our midst, 
that the eyes of the world wore upon us, and we readily 
a believed it, 
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public by Professor Vulliemin in an article in the Evangelical 
Christian from which we borrow the following passages : 


“Tn September, 1807, a German tutor arrived at Yverdun 
with two pupils and their mother. The tutor was Charles 
Ritter, his pa the young Hollwegs, of Frankfort, members 
of a great banking family, whose subsequent fame has been 
due in no small measure to these very boys. Ritter was not 
an ordinary tourist. As it was known that he was ve; 
eager to become acquainted with Pestalozzi and his method, 
he was warmly welcomed at the institute, and spent a busy 
week of educational investigation in the society of the head 
of this large family and his chief colleagues, Nicderer, 
Tobler, Muralt and Krusi. Not a day passed without lec- 
tures and discussions, in the course of which education was 
looked at from very many different sides. It was at the 
time of Pestalozzi’s greatest prosperity; and although his 
sensitive heart had already detected the germs of those 
dissensions which were afterwards to destroy his work at 
Yverdun, he still retained many of his earlier illusions, and 
it was with the most complete faith in the power of his 
method that, with Niederer’s help, he had just made a public 
report on the state of his institutjon. What Ritter saw at 
Yverdun filled him with admiration and respect. He felt 

~ that he was in the presence of an exceptional nature, of a 
great-souled, self-sacrificing man, who was entirely possessed 
by a stimulating and original idea, and in whom child-like 
simpleness and humility mingled with unbounded confidence 
in the greatness of the task he had set himself to do. Trans- 
ported thus into a world that was new to him, Ritter could 
not but feel its elevating and ennobling influence. a 

“Two years later (the 1st of October, 1809) he repeated 
his visit to Yverdun, ‘After journeying in rain and sun,’ 
he writes to'a friend, ‘I once more’came to mj~dear Yverdun, 
where I was received like an old friend of the family. 
Amongst the many joys that Providence has bestowelt upon 
ame, and for which, on account of their great influence on 
my development, I shall never cease to be thankful, I set 
the highest store by those that I have tasted in the society 


1 Charles Ritter, the Geographer ; biographical fragments (Zvangelical 
Christian, 1869, ‘p. 21). Pa 
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of my good friends Pestalozzi, Niederer, Mieg, von Türck, 
Schmidt, and others, men who, in different degrees, are ve: 
dear to me, since we are all striving for the same great end, 
the raising of humanity by education.” 

“@reat changes had taken place in the institution; but 
though their sphere of action had considerably increased, 
these energetic men still remained the same. The noble 
old man, always a child in heart, was kept by his eager 
enthusiasm in an almost constant state of feverish activity ; 
his wife was a model of unassuming virtue, delicacy and 
kind-heartedness. ‘In their company,’ says Ritter, ‘my 
hours pass like minutes. When evening comes, seated 
between the father and mother of this great family, I share 
with my friends a simple repast, at which dishes are passed 
and glasses filled amid many a pleasant jest. 

«Phe work has grown to such proportions that its founder 
can no longer attend to the whole of it. There are more 
than a hundred and fifty pupils, and as many as forty 
student-teachers of various ages, some sf whom are already 
engaged in active work outside the institute, and all of whom ~ 
apply themselves diligently to the study of the ‘method. -T 
have not been able to ascertain the number of masters. Add 
to all this a school for gus two private establishments, and 
a number of teachers who live with their pupils in the town, 
but give and receive lessons in the institute, and you will 
haye some idea of what is going on here. 

üt Pestalozzi himself is unable to apply his own method 
in any of the simplest subjects of instruction. He is quick 
in grasping principles, but is helpless in matters of detail; 
he possesses the faculty, however, of putting his views with 
swch force and clearness that he has no difficulty in getting 
them carried out. He was right, indeed, when che said to 
me, speaking of himself: ‘I cannot say that it is I who have 
created what «you sĉe before you. Niederer, Krusi and 
Schmidt would largh at me if Taa myself their master ; 
I am’good neither at figures nor writing ; I know nothing 
about grammar, fnathématics, or any other science ; the 
most ignorant of our pupils knows more of these things thai 
I do; I am but the initiator of the institute, and depend 
on others to carry out my views.’ y 

“t He spoke the truth, and yet without him nothing that 
sis here would exist, He has no gift for guiding or gover» 
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ing this great undertaking, and yet it continues. He has 
sacrificed everything he possessed to this end; even now 
he knows nothing of the value of money, and is as ignorant 
of accounts as a child. Even his speech, which is neither 
German nor French, is scarcely intelligible, and yetin every- 
thing he is the soul of this vast establishment. All his 
words, and more especially his religious utterances, sink 
deep into the hearts of his pupils, wko love and venerato g 
him as a father.’ č 

“Ritter continues : ‘If Pestalozzi is the inspirer, Niederer 
is the philosopher of the enterprise, for it is he that develops 
all Pestalozzi’s ideas, and he does so in a way which would 
do honour to the very greatest teachers ofe philosophy. To 
him, however, philosophy is inseparable from religion, and 
the only wisdom is in Jesus Christ. His conversation is 
elevating, inspiring and comforting. Inferior as I am to 
him in depth and power, he is attracted by me, because, in 
spite of all I can say to the contrary, he finds in me a certain 
harmony which he is conscious of lacking. His thoughts 
give him no repose, and he frequently suffers from the 
effects of overwork. He is, indeed, always in a state either 
of intense mental activity or of complete mental exhaustion, 
His wealth of ideas is most striking when he is talking of 
the history of religion, of the life and teaching of Christ, of 
the Gospel of St. John, or, in another connection, of the open 
nature of the child, and of the intimate connection between 
psychology and the study of languages. Were he inclined 
to give the results of his studies to the world, he would 
have much to say on these subjects that would be very valu- 
able; but always dissatisfied with what he does, he will not 
corsent to publish what he feels to be imperfect, © 

“ t Pestaiozzi’s most energetic helper in the development 
of his system is Schmidt, a Tyrolese, whose method of teach- 
ing drawing and geometry has beon publisiied, and is to be 
followed by that for arithmetic and algebra. The ‘ method? 
has been more fully applied to these -branches than té any 
other. Problems in geometry, trigonométry and measure- 
ment of solids are nothing to Schmidt’s pupils. Ina large 
class, containing from fifteen to twenty groups of boys, all 
at different stages of progress, I have seen Schmidt teaching 
alone, encouraging and helping everybody, and keeping every- 
body nccupieds without a single false step. This ‘man, the, 
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son of a peasant, is but twenty-three years of age; he is 
religious and simple-hearted, but with a will of iron.’ ‘ 
“Such was Ritter’s opinion of the Yyerdun institute in 
1809, But his enthusiasm, as is evident, got the better of 
his judgment. Niederer’s characteristic cordiality had kept 
him blind to his rationalizing tendency, nor had he dis? 
covered behind Schmidt’s rough energy the preoccupations 
of a mind determined sto command. Hisstay at Yverdun had 
been too short to allow him to discover the weak spots in 
the men and their work, and the strongly fayourable impres- 
sions produced upon him by the good side of all he saw 
rendered him incapable of calm criticism. Nor was he at 
that time, though sincerely religious, sufliciently acquainted 
with the spirit of the Gospel to make it a test of Pestalozzi’s 
work. Perhaps it was as well for him that he did not dis- 
cover the real secret of its weakness at first. The impulsion 
he received was all the stronger, all the more salutary; for 
there can be no doubt that, independently of what he learned 
in other respects, it was his relations with Pestalozzi which 
awoke in him the ideas which he was so soon afterwards to 
apply in his geographical studies. To quote his own words 
on this subject: 
“tT have seen more than the paradise of Switzerland, for 
I have seen Pestalozzi, aid recognized how great his heart 
is, and how great his genius; never have I been so filled 
with a senso of the sacredness of my vocation, and the dig- 
nity of human nature, as in the days that I spent with this 
noble man. I cannot think without emotion of this little 
company of brave Men, struggling with the present that the 
future may be the better, and finding alike their joy and 
their reward in the hope they have of raising children to 
the true dignity of humanity. Ihave watched tho growth of 
this precious plant, I have even drunk of the waters and 
breathed the six “that®give it life. Ihave learned to under- 
stand this ‘method,’ which, based upon the nature of the 
child? develops so naturally and so freely. It is for me now 
to apply it in the’ domain of geography, where -Nature has 
been too long neglected.’ : 2 
«|. “T left Yverdun fully determined to keep the 
romise I made to Pestalozzi of introducing his method into 
the study of geography,’ he writes later, ‘and already I 
eam reducing the chaos to order; I hold in my hand, as it 
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were, the clue to such a knowledge of the globe as will satisfy 
both the mind and heart, reveal the laws of a higher wisdom, 
and contribute not a little to the science of physico- 
theology.’ 3, 

“He certainly kept his promise, for his great work on 
vomparative geography may be said to have founded a new 
science, He changed geography, which till then had been 
a mere collection of facts, into an erganic science, thus 
throwing light on the relations between the physical and 
intellectual diversities of race. No doubt he owed much to 
many other men, and particularly to William Humboldt whose 
labours gave a new direction to the study of languages, 
but it is to Pestalozzi that he traces tho first impulsion 
given to his mind, and the chief part of what was valuable 
in his work. Forty years after his visit to Yverdun, we 
heard him admit this himself : 

“t Pestalozzi,” he said, ‘knew less geography than a child 
in one of our primary schools; yet it was rom him that I 
gained my chief knowledge of this science, for it was in 
listening to him that I first conceived the idea of the 
natural method. It was he who opened the way to me, and 


I take pleasure in attributing whatever value my work may 
possess entirely to him.’ ” 1 


We have not hesitated to quote at this length, because 
any who are anxious to thoroughly understand Pestalozzi’s 
work will be glad to have the opinions of two such men as 
Ritter and Vulliemin, As the article from which we have 
been quoting, however, anticipates a little, we shall haye 
to return to certain points later on. : 

Amongst the other notable men who visited the Yverdrn 
institute duriug this first period of its existence, we must 
mention yon Raumer, who, at Ficate’s suggestion, left Paris, 
where he was studying theology, to. come toPastalozzi. He 
stayed long enough to get a thorough understanding of the 
work of the establishment in all its details ; but though he 
had a great admiration for its venerable founder, he was not 
biind to its defects, and even proposed certain alterations, 
which, however, were not carried out. He afterwards went 


"Tt was to Pestalozzi that Ritter dedicated the first volume of his 
Geography. , 
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back to Germany, his native country, and wrote a History 
of Pedagogy, in which the praise he bestows on the insti- 
tute is not altogether unmixed. 

Chavannes’ Life of Pestalozzi (Lausanne, 1853), contains 
the testimony of a pupil from Vevey, afterwards a minister 
of the Gospel, as to the state of the establishment at this 
time. We quote the following extracts: 

“I entered in June, 1808, when I was about seyen and 
a half years old, but I only stayed nine months. It was the 
most brilliant period of the institute. There were as many 
as a hundred and thirty-seven pupils there, including not 
only Swiss, Germans, and Frenchmen, but Italians, Spaniards, 
Russians, and even Americans. 

“Tn the matter of food and cleanliness we were not very 
well looked after; but though at first I suffered very much, 
being so far from Vevey and my parents, I gradually became 
accustomed to the new state of things, and grew very fond 
of my kind masters, who not only took part in all our 
amusements, but even, by an excess of liberty, allowed us 
to ‘thou’ them. I was especially attached to their excellent 
chief, Pestalozzi. I seem still to see this kind old man, 
with his knee-breeches paliputong his stockings down, 
his collar, hair and beard in disorder, and yet with such a 
quick, tender glance in his eyes, and such a kind smile upon 
his lips, that everybody felt attracted to him, men, women 
and children gladly accepting his affectionate embraces. 

“J should add, further, in praise of this excellent man, 
that if he did not develop in me the fear of God or faith in 
the Saviour, he at least taught me to do my work from a 
sense of duty, avoiding as far as possible the dangerous 
stimulns of praise and reward. Having been called to his 
room one day with a young Italian who had giyen some 
cause of complaint, aiid whom he gently reproved, I thought 
for a moment that the same thing was going to happen to 
me; but the good c'd man, turning to me, said that my 
masters were quite satisfied with me, and that he would 
send word of this to my parents, who would doubtless be 
very glad to hear it. I thus found that Thad done my duty 
without being praised before my companions, and almost 
without knowing it. 

ə “Upon the whole I may say that, although I was very 
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young, and spent bùt a very short time with this extra- 
ordinary man, he has left an ineffaceable impression upon 
me, and that I look upon him as one of the benefactors of 
my youth. 

- “It often happened, I remember, that one of the masters, 
séated near the fireplace while Pestalozzi pronounced his 
morning meditation, would eagerly write it down. One of 
these improvised discourses, delivered. by Pestalozzi on a 
Friday morning in winter, has been preserved. As it gives 
a fairly good idea of what Pestalozzi’s Christianity was at 
that time, I do not hesitate to give it in full: 

“*No day in the week is so important as this day on 
which Jesus Christ suffered and died. We were talking 
yesterday of the repose of winter. I tried to make you 
understand that no seed thrives unless the ground has been 
well prepared; when it has been badly prepared, neither 
the winter nor its snows can help forward the work of the 
sun, and in spite of the repose of winter, the seed perishes. 

“*Similarly a man «annot hope for a peaceful death and 
a happy resurrection unless the seeds of his life are likely 
to yield a good harvest. He cannot lie down to sleep in 
peace unless his day’s work is done. 

“When we once realize that this is true, we seo that 
Christ’s sacrifice and death were ‘nut the accomplishment 
of His work on earth. His last words were: “It is 
finished,” and as He was satisfied that His work was well 
finished, He died in peace. Had his work not been finished, 
He would not have died. : 

“t By living for His heavenly Father and for humanity, 
He earned, as it were, His repose. 

“t Would that we might follow His example, and recogniza 

that it is the only way to eternal repose. The man who 
does not attempt to fulfil his duties, and who consequently 
does not tend towards perfection, will never obtain this 
rest. “ 
“<How difficult it is for us teachars to strive towards 
this end thréughout our lives, nay, even for a single hour! 
Jèsus alone could say: “ Allis finished Us everything that 
man undertakes is paltry and incomplete, . , `, 

“t We must be always asking ourselyes: Have I tried to 
work at my own improvement? Does my conduct show 
that I haye adyanced somewhat in the way of sanctification ? » 
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. . . No man can meet death with tranquillity but he 
who has fully accomplished his task. . . . $ 

“t We accomplish nothing; on all sides we are powerless ; 
our action is broken and fragmentary ; and yet we shall only 
find rest in so far as we strive after perfection. 

“t Try to love God, your parents, and each other morë 
and more. 

“tHe who develops and perfects his inner nature will 
gradually „find the strength and means to accomplish his 
task with regard to outer things.’” 


We may add that Pestalozzi pronounced these meditations 
at morning and- evening worship, walking up and down 
before the assembled school in the large hall which seryed 
for a chapel. The service closed with singing and prayer, 
the prayer being sometimes silent. 

Pestalozzi had founded at Yverdun, not far from the 
Castle, a girls’ school, the pupils of which received lessons 
from some of the masters in the institete, and were always 
present at evening worship. Pestalozzi had entrusted the 
direction of this establishment to his daughter-in-law, who, 
it will be remembered, had been the good angel of the 
Burgdorf institute, and who- had now married a second 


husband, Mr. Kuster. 
Mrs. Kuster’s chief assistant was Miss Rosette Kasthoffer, 


of Berne, an intelligent person, who afterwards married 
Niederer, and became the directress of the school, which 
finally became independent of Pestalozzi. Under Mr, and 
Mrs. Niederer it acquired much celebrity, They carried it 
on in Yyerdun till 1838, and then in Geneva till Niederer’s 
death. od é 

Tt was also Pestalozzi.who attracted to Yverdun Mr. 
Conrad Naef, of Zurich, who in 1811 founded an institute 
for the deaf. and ditmb, an establishment which always 
enjoyed a thoroughly deserved reputation, first under the 
management of the faunder, and, after his death, under that 
of his son. $ a A 

The various testimony quoted aboye has already gived 
our readers some idea of what the institute of Yverdun 
was like during the years of its prosperity; we must now 
add a fey touches to complete the picture. 
ə The pupils enjoyed a great deal of liberty» As the two 
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doors of the Castle were open all day, and there was no 

porter, they could go in and out at all hours as if they were 

at home, and they never abused this freedom. Their lessons 

lasted generally ten hours a day—the first beginning at six, 
` the last ending at eight. But none of these lessons lasted 
i Tore than an hour, and they were all followed by a short 
interval, during which the children generally changed rooms, 
Besides, some of these lessons consisted of gymnastics, or, 
i some sort of manual labour, such as working in cardboard 
- or gardening. The last hour of the day was a free hour, 
- devoted to what the children called their own work. They 
y could do anything they liked—draw, or read geography, or 
y write home, or put their note-books in order. 
y The youngest masters, who were generally Burgdorf 
$ pupils, were in charge out of school. They slept. in the 
dormitories, and, in recreation time, played with the pupils 
with as much enjoyment as tho children themselves. They 
worked in the garden with them, bathed with them, walked 
with them, and were in every respect on the friendliest 
terms with them. They were divided into sets, each set 
5 taking its turn every third day, for this superintendence 
Bie kept them busy from morning till night. 
Three times a week the masters rendered an account to 
Pestalozzi of the pupils’ work aní behaviour. The latter 
were summoned by the old man, five or six ata time, to 
receive his exhortations or remonstrances. He would take 
them one by one into a corner of his room, and ask them in 
a low voice if they had not something to tell him, to ask 
him. He tried in this way to gain their confidence, to find 
out if they were happy, what pleased them, or what troubled 
them. The work of the week was reviewed at a general 
meeting every Saturday. 

The faithful Lisbeth, the bravé woman who had brought 
Pestalozzi sech timely succour in hig’ distress at Neuhof, 
had followed her master to Yyerdun as housekeeper, She 
had married Krusi’s brother, who filled the post ofcon- 
fidential servant at the institute. = $ 
=“ She had brought with her to Yverdun the economical and 
culinary habits of German-Switzerland, which were some- 
what too simple and primitive to suit the tastes of the 
people she had come amongst. The food, however, though 
not very delicately prepared, was plain, wholesome, and e 
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abundant, and the meals, as is customary in Germany, 
numerous. 
At seven o'clock, after the first lesson, the pupils washed 


~ in the courtyard. The water, pumped from the well, ran _ 


through a long pipe with holes on both sides, from which, 
each child received a pure, fresh stream, jugs and basi 
being unknown. After this came breakfast, consisting of 
»soup. Lessons began again at eight. At ten came an 
interval, when any one who was hungry could get dried- 


fruit and bread from tho housekeeper. At mid-day there - 


was an hour’s recreation for bathing or prisoner’s-base on 
the grass behind the lake. At one o'clock dinner of soup, 
meat, and vegetables. Lessons again from half-past one till 
half-past four. Then the afternoon meal, either of cheese, 
fruit, or bread and butter. Each could take his share away 
with him, and eat it where he liked during the play-hour, 
which lasted till six o’clock, and which was passed, when 
the weather was fine, either behind the lake or in the large 
garden adjoining the Castle, where every child had his own 
little plot. From six to eight more lessons, and then supper, 
which was much the same as dinner. 

When we consider the material conditions of the life of 
the masters in the Yverdun institute, we can haye no doubt 
either of their devotion td Pestalozzi and his work or of the 
lofty and disinterested motives which first attracted them 
to him, and then kept them sith him. Thoir lodging was 
even more primitive than their living. Some of the oldest 
of them lived outside the Castle, but the rest had not even 
a private room, and when they wanted to work alone, were 
obliged to construct little wooden cabins in the upper, unin- 
hobited storeys of the round towers that crowned the four 
corners of the old building, ` d 

Pestalozzi’s rooms were on the second floor of the north 
front. He often ‘invited the masters there to taks coffee with 
him, and not infrequently held receptions in the evening, to 
whic some of the pepils, were asked, and where occasionally 
townspeople or visitors'might be seen. His wife did the 
honours with a pleasing and touching grace. Although still 
delicate from the hardships she had suffered at Neuhof, she 
had preserved all her freshness of imagination, as well as 
a certain poetical feeling, and this made her a most pleasant 

centre ot conversation. a 
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> As for Pestalozzi himself, he accosted everybody with 
gentle kindliness. His conversation was animated and 
clever, full of imagination and originality, but difficult to 
follow, on account of his pronunciation. But he was never 

s long the same, passing in a moment from frank, open- 
hearted gaiety to profound and even melancholy meditation. 
Always absent-minded and preoccupied, he was a prey to 
a feverish restlessness, and could never sit down for long. 
together; he used to walk up and down the corridors of the 
Castle, one hand behind his back, or in the breast of his 
coat, the other holding the end of his necktie between his 
teeth. He used to appear every day like this in the middle 
of the lessons. If the teaching satisfied him, his face would 
become radiant with pleasure, he would caress the children 
and say a few pleasant words to them; but if, on the other 
hand, he was not satisfied, he would angrily leave the room 
at once, slamming the door behind him. 

He continued to work with indefatigable zeal at improving 
his “method,” and making new applications of it. Every 
morning, as early as two o’clock, he called an under-master 
to his bedside to write from his dictation. But he was 
rarely satisfied with his own work, and made continual 
corrections, often starting afresh. 

At this time Pestalozzi had set up a printing press in 
the Castle, which he kept fairly busy. But the Yverdun 
publications of 1807-1811 no longer bear in every part the 
stamp of the simple, original, impulsive genius of the head 
of the institute; they were not so much his work, indeed, 
as that of his collaborators. 

First came a pamphlet, edited by Niederer, with the title: 
On the Principles and Plan of a Journal Announced èn 
1807; then, A Glance at My Views and Educational Efforts, 
in which the ideas and even the style of Pestalozzi can be 
easily recogrized ; lastly, A Report to Farents and the Public 
on the Yverdun Institute. This last publication contains a 
little boasting and many promises; ‘oth in matter* and 
manner it would seem to be merely an expression of 
Niederer’s enthusiasm. 

At the same time the Weekly Journal for the Education 
of Humanity was commenced. It was published from 1807 
to 1811, and forms four volumes. It contains articles by 
Pestalozzi’s clief helpers, and very many by Pestalozzi 
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himself, nearly all retouched, however, by Niederer, who, 
seems to have thought it his duty to make his master’s style 
a little more philosophical. Amongst the latter is the note- 
worthy discourse pronounced by Pestalozzi, in 1809, at a 
gathering of the Society of the Friends of Education, at_* 
Lenzburg, but even this has received improvements and” 
son iderable additions at the hand of his philosopher-in- 
chief. i 

It was at this time and in the same press that the 
Exercises on Numbers and Forms, the work of Schmidt, 
were printed, 

The works of Pestalozzi which were edited by Niederer 
have a distinct value of their own, and are well worth con- 
sulting, Their importance results not merely from the 
ideas furnished by Pestalozzi, but also from those added by 
Niederer, which are not without a certain interest, and 
explain in part the discord which was so soon to break 
out. 

This is not the place to describe these.writings and discuss 
the share taken by each in their compilation; it would 
but interrupt our story without giving us any new facts 
sufficiently well established and sufficiently important to 
help us in our study of Pestalozzi’s thought. We reserve 
this discussion, thereforefor the appendix. 

But before finishing this chapter we must speak for a 
moment of the methods of physical training and manual 
work employed in the institute, and of the various festivals 
kept by the pupils. That we may not have to return to 
this subject, we shall not hesitate to anticipate somewhat. 

When the weather was favourable, some hours in the 
afternoon were given every week to military exercises, The 
pupils formed a little regiment of their own, to which 
neither flag, drums, band, nor armoury were wanting; they 
soon learned to go through the most complicated, manœuvres 
with wonderful precision. When there was any shooting 
to beslone, the non-commissioned officers had to make the 
cartridges under ‘the Qirection of an instructing officer. 
‘From time to time they had a sham-fight in some suitable 
spot a few miles from the town. They used then to start 
very early in the morning, with a waggon for the provisions 
and ammunition, Many parents and sight-seers often joined 
the party, so that it was a great day for the pupils. Some- 
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times there was target-shooting, the prize for which was 
a ewe with its lamb, and the use of a small shed in the 
garden. 

Gymnastics, prisoner’s-base and other games went on 
regularly. There was skating as well in the winter; and 

“m summer, bathing in the lake and mountain excursions. 
The first day of spring was celebrated every year by a walk 
on the neighbouring heights; sometimes, however, a late, 
snow-storm would render this impossible, in which case the 
children consoled themselves by going the first fine day. 

We know that manual labour had a place in Pestalozzi’s 
scheme ; it was often tried at the institute, but never kept 
up in a regular manner. The great number and diversity 
both of the papile and their occupations proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle. Gardening met with most success. 
Sometimes the pupils had a little patch of their own to culti- 
vate; sometimes they were told off in twos and threes to 
work for a few hours, under the direction of the gardener. 
They did fairly well at bookbinding and cardboard work ; 
they also made solids for the study of geometry. 

But it was especially on the occasion of the festivals, of 
which we have still to speak, that the greatest demands 
were made on their skill and judgment. 

The end of the year was devéted to making New Year 
albums to send to the parents, containing drawings, maps, 
mathematical problems, fragments ôf history, descriptions of 
natural objects, and literary compositions. On New Year’s 
day there was a religious service, with a discourse by Pesta- 
lozzi; a distribution of presents from the parents; a grand 
dinner ; and, in the evening, a torch-light procession through 
the town (each pupil made his own torch), followed by a ball, 
to which the girls of the neighbouring institute were invited, 
together with a certain number of guests from the town. For 
the next few. days very little work 4vas'tlone, everybody being 
occupied in preparing for Pestalozzi’s birthday, the 12th of 
January. The pupils of each class Ascorated their ‘room, 
transforming it into a woodland scetfe, with tottage, chapel, 
fuins, and sometimes a fountain, which was so arranged. 
as to play on Pestalozzi’s entrance. Fir-branches, ivy, and 
moss were fetched in large quantities from the neighbouring 
forests, and transparencies, with emblems and inscriptions, 
were secretly arepared; for the decoration of each room Was) 
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to be a surprise, not only to Pestalozzi, but to all the other 
pupils. Songs were also learnt in Pestalozzi’s honour. The 
leading idea of most of the inscriptions was: “In summer 
you take us to see Nature; to-day we are trying to bring 
Nature to you.” Often too, on that day, the pupils gave ° 
a dramatic performance, the subject of which was generally” 
chosen from among the great episodes of Swiss history in 
, the middle ages. On these occasions the actors made their 
own dresses and armour from cardboard and coloured paper. 
We take the following passages from the journal kept by 
Mérian, of Basle, who was a pupil of Pestalozzi’s from 1806 
to 1810, and who afterwards became an engineer at Neu- 
chatel : - 3 


“12th January, 1808.—Pestalozzi’s birthday festival. 
At the end of the day the richer children made a collection 
amongst themselves for the poor of the town. Mrs, Pesta- 
lozzi and Mrs. Kuster took charge of the money, which 
amounted to about four pounds. 5 

“ 30th September, 1809.—Fortieth anniversary of ‘Father’ 
Pestalozzi’s marriage. Great rejoicings, discourse by 
Niederer ; beautiful songs, room decorated with garlands. 
Grand supper for three hundred people in five rooms. 
Afterwards dance, opene% by Mr. and Mrs. Pestalozzi alone, 
in the old-fashioned way.” 1 


It was the custom, on Christmas Eve, to set up a great 
fir-tree in the room in which the services were held, lighted 
with candles and lcaded with golden nuts, apples, ete. This 
was the traditional and popular German Christmas-tree, at 
that time unknown in French-speaking countries, but since 
then naturailzed everywhere. There were also religious 
discourses and prayers, interspersed with joyful songs, in 
which the children alayays took an extreme pleasure. 

Indeed; singing played a great part in Pestalozzi’s insti- 
tute,eand was the ,ioy of nearly everybody in the house. 
There was singing everywhere and always. Two Swiss, 
Pfeiffer and Nægeli, had brought Pestalozzi valuable help 
in this matter by publishing some admirable collections of 
sweet, simple songs for children, in which Germany, it 


a ! Pestalozzi was then sixty-three years old, and his wife seventy, 
Tt 
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ust be confessed, is very rich. We were also taught a 
w French songs, but they were far from satisfying us 
to the same extent. Thanks, however, to many praiseworthy 
___ efforts, France has sensibly improved in this respect. 
We have tried to show what the Yverdun institute was 
‘Yfxe during the first years of its existence. At that time 
its fame had spread far and wide, and yet, as we shall now — 
see, it already contained a defect which was destined to. 
result in its ruin, ; . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


b DECLINE OF THE INSTITUTE, 

Pestalozzi the first to point it out. Its causes. Pestalozzi asks 
the Swiss Diet to inspect his institute. Father Girard’s 
report, Niederer’s controversy with the newspapers that 
disparage the work. He quarrels with Schmidt, The latter 
leaves the institute. Pestalozzi’s yearly discourses. New 
helpers. French pupils and masters at Yverdun. Alexander 
Boniface. Illness of Pestalozzi. The Allies in Switzerland. 
Pestalozzi and the Czar at Basle. The Peace appears to 
bring new prosperity to the institute. Numerous pupils 


and visitors. Doctor Bell at Yverdun. Internal troubles ` 


at the institute. Schmidt recalled. Death of Mrs. Pestalozzi. 
The other masters impatient with Schmidt's spirit of 
domination. They leave the institute. 


Ar the end of 1807, when the establishment at Yyerdun was 
at the zenith of its farie and exciting the admiration of 
scholars and sovereigns ; when it was attracting crowds of 
pupils, disciples and visitors from every country, and filling 
everybody connected with it with joy and hope, one man 
alone was dissatisfied, one man alone saw that it could not 
endure, that it was doomed, like a plant at whose root there 
gnaws an undying worm. This man was Pestalozzi himself. 

elt was hig habit on New Year’s day to assemble the 
whole of his establishment, and, after passing in review the 
events of the past year, to give expression to his hopes and 
fears for the future, speaking quite freely all hat was in 
his heart. E 

HiS discourse. ofthe 1st of January, 1808, is full of 
sadness and discouragement; he pronounced it by the side 
cof his open coffin, which he had ordered to be brought into 
the room. It runs as follows: 


“he old year is gone; tlre new one is here. I am still 
én your midst, but feel none of the joy you would expect me 
275 
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to feel. Iseem to see my hour approaching; I seem to hear 
a voice crying above my head: ‘Give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou must die.’ 

_ _ “Can I give a satisfactory account? Have I been a faith- 
ful steward towards God, towards men, towards myself ? 

“T am happy, and the sound of my happiness is in my 
ears like the noise of bees seeking a home. But I must die, 
and what does this noise tell me? That I do not deserve 
happiness, that Iam not happy. The past year has not been 
a happy one. The ice has broken under me just where I 
wanted to walk most surely; my life-work has betrayed ~- 
defects which I had never suspected; the very bond which 
unites us has shown itself weak where I thought it strongest. 
I have seen perdition where I looked for salvation, anger 
where I looked for peace, coldness where I looked for love. 
I haye seen trust withdrawn at a time when I seemed 
unable to breathe, to live, without it. . . . There is my 
coffin. What else is left to me but the hope of the tomb? 
My heart is lacerated; I am no longer what I was yesterday; 
love, trust and hope have forsaken me. Why should T still 
live? ‘Why did God preserve me so miraculously from the 
feet of the horses?! The bandage which blinded me to 
the truth about my life is torn away. The dream which 
deceived me as to my value and happiness is gone. What 
is there left for me to do in a world where I haye made 
nothing but mistakes, where I have ever deceived myself, 
and where, in an hour, I shall do so again? Yet this present 
moment, this first hour of the year, should at least put the 
whole truth clearly and plainly before our eyes. I have 
made far too much of a happiness Idid not deserve. . . . 

“Poor, weak, humble, unworthy, incapable rnd ignorant, 
I yet set myself to my work. The world accounted it 
madness, but God’s hand was with me. My work prospered. 
I found friends who loved both it and me. I know not what 
I did, I hardly knew what I wanted. Anad yet my work 
prospered. It came from nothing. as tha world at its 


1 In December, 1807, as Pestalozzi was walking with Krusi on a very 
dark night, he was knocked down by some horses, ampled upon, and 
thrown into a ditch, from which Krusi drew him out with his clothes 
torn, bnt without a scratch. Pestalozzi at once returned thanks to Cont mi 
for this miraculots escape. ih 
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creation. It is God’s work. . . . Realize, my friends, 
that it is God’s work. And may God’s work unite us anew, 
not as the wicked are united, but as angels with angels. 
You were astonished that I was saved from the horses’ feet, 
but my work has been preserved more marvellously eyen,“ 
than my poor body. It is a miracle that I am still alivë, 
but it is a still greater miracle that my work should have 
escaped the dangers of Burgdorf, Munchenbuchsee, and 
Yverdun!. 

“New dangers threaten it, which, with God’s help, it will 
surmount. But shall I surmount them? My: heart is full 
of doubt and fear; I feel that I do not deserve my happi- 
ness, that it is about to finish. But my work will subsist, 
for gold is not consumed, but purified, in the fire. . . . 

“But it will not subsist through me. It cannot; I am 
not worthy that it should; for I have been weak in truth 


and love. . . . Happiness I have had, though never for 
long. Often have I allowed it to escape, where a child might 
have held it. . . . What God was doing for me I looked 


upon as my own work. In my madness I thought that it 
was I who worked the miracles with which He surrounded 
me. I accepted praise for what I had not done, andethought 
myself the author of a work which was not mine. . . - 
“This work was foundéd by love, but love has disappeared 
from our midst. It could not indeed stay, for we had not 
foreseen the demands it wonld make upon us. The work, 
too, required patience, and I had none. I was even impatient 
when I should have been grateful. O God, how did I 
come to this, how did I fall so low? Let me confess my 
fault before Thee and these my friends. My blindness has 
egcecded belief. With miracles Thou didst. build up my 
work, with miracles support it, and yet I fancied that it 
needed little support. Afterwards, when I came to see how 
much strength it reqfired, I tried to make others do what I 
myself neglected. I inconsiderately insisted upon what 
I shdtild have hunky prayed for, and tried to maintain the 
life of my eséiblishment by forces that my faulis and weak- 
enesses had banished from our midst. And so there have 
been misunderstandings amongst us, and bonds: are broken 
that I thought fast tied for ever, and hearts estranged that 
I thought indissolubly unitéd. . 
e “Such is my position, The coffin you sae there is my 
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only consolation. I can no longer do anything to help. The 
poison at the heart of our work is spreading, and the praise 
of the world, which is ours to-day, will but encourage it. 
__ “O God, grant that our blindness may pass away! The 
-laurels heaped upon us do but cover a skeleton, for it is 
ouly the skeleton of my work which is before us, before my 
eyes and yours. And I see that the laurels which cover it 
will be consumed by fire, the irresistible fire of affliction , 
which is coming upon my house. My work will, indeed, 
subsist, but the consequences of my mistakes will remain, 
They will crush me; the tomb is my only refuge. 

“But though I go, you will remain. Would that my 
words might be burnt into your hearts! + 
. “Friends, be better than I was, that God may achieve, 
through you, the work I have failed to achieve. Do not, by 
goar faults, heap obstacles in your path, as I have done, 

Ə not deceived, as I have been, by the appearance of 
success. 

“You are called toa great, an utter sacrifice; without it 
you will not complete my work. 

“Enjoy the present, enjoy the honour which men are 
heaping*upon us, but remember that it will pass like the 
flower of the fields, which blooms for a moment and is 

one. p 

“Once more, look at my coffin. Perhaps this very year 
it will receive my bones or those of a woman who, for my 
sake, has sacrificed all the happiness of her life. ah 
already seem to see these walls hung with black, because 
this coffin is beneath the ground, because I or my wife, or 
perhaps both of us, have gone down to the grave. May wo 
rest in peace! May you shed tears of love and pardon ovor 
us, and may God’s blessing remain with you. I await my 
end calmly and hopefully. And yet there is another possi- 
bility, the mere thought of which fiis me with dread: I 
might live to see my work ruined by my mistakes, This 
would be a calamity that I should n:ż.have strengih to 
endure. I should hang my room witn black, aq hide myself 
for ever from the eyes of men, for whose society I should no» 


longer deem myself worthy.” ‘ 


This discourse is too characturistic for us to be satisfied, 
like other bicgraphers, with quoting a few isolated pass) 
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sages. We havo, however, abridged it as far as possible, 
cutting out everything that was only the repetition or 
development of ideas already expressed. 

Can this indeed be the head of a great institution speaking 


to his assistants? Is it conceivable that now, at the moment < 


of its greatest prosperity, he should feel obliged to sped 
thus? There is nothing in this extreme openness and 

e humility on Pestalozzi’s part to surprise us; but even allow- 
ing for this, what reasons could he have had for taking this 
view of the position of his institute and of its future? We 
must endeavour to make his reasons clear. 

In the first place, Pestalozzi at that time felt instinctively, 
though perhaps vaguely, that his work, so far as its realiza- 
tion in an educational institution was concerned, was an 
impossibility, He explains this at the end of his life in the 
book entitled, My Experiences, where he says: “I was 
already lost at Burgdorf by my attempt to do what was 
utterly foolish and absurd.” Indeed, when we remember 
that his plan in teaching was to follow from the earliest 
childhood an order entirely different from that followed 
elsewhere, an order, that is, which should be natural and 
unbroken; and when we remember, further, that he.intended 
that the power acquired by the child in its first exercises 
should enable it to surmount subsequent difficulties by its 
own efforts, we can hardly understand that he should haye 
thought it possible to pursue such a course in an establish- 
ment which received children from every country and of 
every age. It often happened, for instance, that big boys 
arrived at the institute who could not be placed in the 
elementary classes with the little children, and who yet were 
xot sufficiently prepared for the higher classes. Some com- 
promise therefore was necessary, the result of which was 
generally disastrous, not only to the method, but also to the 
instruction.rf the pupils.” ee. seer 

In the next place, Pestalozzi based morality and discipline 
on thie relations of«the family life; he wanted to be a father 
to his chiken. This beautiful and touching fiction of 

e paternity, which had been a living and healthfal reality in Lis 
first experiments, could no longer be maintained in an institu- 
tion which, from the number of its pupils and their many 
differences of language, culture, habits, and antecedents, was 

palmost a world. It failed at Yvyerdun, in, spite of heroic 
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efforts. In vain did he divide the pupils amongst his assist- 
ants, and ask them, as far as possible, to take his place, and 
keep him informed of their needs and progress; in vain did 
he send for them in turn to his study for friendly talks, and 

-employ caresses and exhortations when he met them. They 
‘still called him “Father Pestalozzi,” it is true, but he no 
longer knew them as a father should know his children, And 
thus the discipline of affection slowly.disappeared, without 
being replaced by the more or less military discipline of the 
school, and the home-life at Yverdun soon developed into a 
sort of ill-regulated public life. 

‘We have seen that Pestalozzi especially complains that 
love and concord no longer exist in the institute; that was, 
indeed, the chief evil and the real cause of its ruin, But he 
blames himself for it, attributing it to his impatience and 
exacting demands, In this, however, he is doing himself a 
flagrant injustice and with a magnanimity which should 
have touched those who were really in fault, Niederer and 
Schmidt were two powerful aids, both very valuable to him, 
and in a measure necessary for the execution of his projects, 
But neither of these two men could identify himself with 
him as his earlier helpers had done, with perfect simplicity 
and self-forgetfulness, 

Niederer had grasped the master's thought by its philo- 
sophical and speculative side, and had formulated it in a way 
which, without entirely satisfying” Pestalozzi, yet seemed 
useful for spreading it abroad, and making it attractive to 
scholars. ‘It was in the direction of this philosophical idea, 
as he himself had conceived it, that Niederer was always 
encouraging Pestalozzi, opposing everything that seemed to 
him a deviation from the principle. But Niederer had xo 
talent for practical questions of administration and discipline, 
and in this respect was of little help to Pestalozzi. 

Schmidt, on the contrary, saw nothing'more in.the master’s 
system than an excellent method for teaching mathematics, 
to which he had applied it with a suczoss which aréused 
the admiration of the visitors, and “contribu: more than 
anything else to the reputation of the institute. In addi- 
tion to this, in matters of discipline and administration, his 
strong common-sense and iron will made up for what Pesta- 
lozzi lacked. He was pre-eminently practical, and this was 


what attracted, Pestalozzi to him. He cared little for prin- © 
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ciples when it was a question of maintaining or extending 
the reputation and material prosperity of the institute. t 
_ It is clear that these two men exercised a contradictory 
influence on Pestalozzi; each wished to lead him his own 
way. They could neither understand nor respect each other. 
Their antagonism had broken up the harmony of this grea 
family, and hence Pestalozzi had been able to exclaim so 
a sorrowfully, “ Love has disappeared from our midst.” 

Such were the defects that Pestalozzi had discovered in his 
institute at the beginning of 1808, For more than fifteen 
years he struggled to remedy them, and not indeed without 
occasional and momentary successes ; but at last, after many 
changes of fortene, he was obliged to succumb, and thus 
suffered the very misfortune he had so much dreaded, the 
misfortune of outliving all his enterprises. 

We have still to relate the different phases of this sad 
period of decadence. In view of the inevitable end, the 
story would have but little interest if we had not always 
with us Pestalozzi’s unfailing courage and genius; for, 
although the old man became more and more incapable in the 
ordinary matters of life, although he ended by submitting 
blindly to the will of others and making mistake after 
mistake, he yet preserved to the very last both his ardent 
love for the poor-and “weak ones of this world, and the 
powerful originality of a mind always occupied with the 
educational reform which had been the one aim of his life. 
In following Pestalozzi’s thought from this point, we shall 
find valuable help in the discourses he was in the habit of 
pronouncing before the whole school at such times as Christ- 
mas and the New Year, or on his birthday. These discourses 
were the outnourings of his heart, in which all his fears and 

hopes, sorrows and joys,, thoughts and feelings; were laid 
absolutely bare, They are full, too, of his religious faith, 
his love. far men, his-ardent desire to raise the people, and 
the educational views by which he sought to reach his end. 
Mos? of the ispoarseg have been published at different 


) 
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times. Thezfäre all tobe found in Seyffarth, yelume xiii. 
or o. Pestalozzi’s discourse of the 1st of January, 1808, had 
; painfully surprised all the masters, but they were not at all 
convinced that the evil which he so bemoaned really existed. 
They all endeavoured to reassure the old man by pointing to 
a the prosperity and increasing renown of the, institute; and, 
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this year particularly, the admiration of visitors and the 
number of enthusiastic reports that were published on all 
sides, seemed to lend colour to their arguments. And so 
Pestalozzi took heart again, and, for a moment, his old 

illusions revived. But his confidence was of short duration, 
“and in spite of all his assistants could urge to the contrary, 
the feeling that the institute was in danger was soon stronger 
in him than ever. At last, to finally, dispel his fears, theo 
masters proposed that he should ask the Helvetian Diet to 
make an official inspection of the institute, and to this the - 
old man consented.! 

Pestalozzi’s request reached the Diet at Freiburg, in June, 
1809, and shortly afterwards a Commission was duly ap- 
pointed to inspect the institute, composed of Abel Mérian, 
member of the Petty Council at Basle; Trechsel, professor 
of mathematics at Berne; and Father Girard, of Freiburg. 

The commissioners arrived at the Castle in November, 
1809, and spent five days there, interrogating masters and 
pupils, and examining everything with the greatest care, 

t is curious to see how Father Girard speaks of this 
inspection in the book he published thirty-seven years after- 
wards, entitled: On the Systematic Teaching of the Mother- 
tongue.? 


” “To cultivate the minds of the young was my intention as 
it was my duty, but I did not, ss yet, understand how useful 

the mother-tongue might be made in this respect. It was 
only on the occasion of an official visit paid to Pestalozzi’s 
institute at Yverdun that, by talking with my two worthy 
: colleagues, and by very carefully considering the official 
report which I had been charged to draw up, the darkne$s 

in which I ‘had been groping was euddenly dispelled. On a 
previous visit, I had remarked to my old friend Pestalozzi 

that mathematics seemed to me to play far too important a 


> part in his school, and that I was afraid tha general educa- 
tion of his children would suffer from ‘iv - Whereupon he 


K answered with characteristic heat: ‘Tho facts, I do not 
i 
l 


_ 1 Schmidt alone was opposed to this inspection, feeling that the system 
of studies in the institute was not yet, asa whole, in a satisfactory con- 
ition. oc o > 
2 Published at Paris in 1846, and crowned by the French Academy. ™ 
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wish my children to know anything which cannot be proyed 
_ to them as clearly as that two and’ two make four.’ ‘Tn that 


case,’ I said, ‘ 


if I had thirty sons, I would not entrust you 


with one of them; for it would be impossible for you to 


show him as cl 
his father, and 


early as that two and two are four that I am 
that it is his duty to obey me.’ This brought” 


about a retraction of the exaggeration into which he had 3 


o been betrayed, 


—not an unusual thing with this impulsive 


gonius,—and we soon arrived at an understanding. 
“However, so great was the attention given to mathe- 


matics in his 
aratively negl 
Iy colleagues 
anomaly. We 


institute, that the mother-tongue was com- 
ected, and suffered considerably in consequence. 
and myself were also struck by another 
found that the children had indeed reached 


a high pitch of excellence in abstract mathematics, but that 


in all ordinary 
feeble.” 


This last criticism contains a manifest error on Father 


Girard’s part, 


certainly be most astonishing, 


practical calculations they were inconceivably ~ 


which, considering his high position, would 
if we did not know how hard 


it is to place ourselves suddenly at a point of view totally 
different from that to which we have been long accustomed. 
Abstract calculations wére precisely what Pestalozzi would 
have notbing to do with; he accustomed his ehildren to 
concrete numbers from‘the yery first, and all the ordinary -~ 
problems of practical life they solved with ease. The ‘ 
worked them, however, in their heads, and did not learn till 


later the use 


of ‘written figures, in which they therefore 


‘remained weak and unpractised for a long time. But it is 
just the conyentional methods necessitated by our arbitrary 


written system that constitute an abstract Calculation, and 
yot it is these very methods that Father Girard calls the 
ordinary practical 2alcalations ” in which he found the chil- 
dren so ‘inconesivably feeble.” 

The examinatir~ bei 
and the eqv=iissioners’ 


ng over, the masters of the institute 
separated, not very satified with each 


© other. At Yverdun it was felt that the report would -be 


¥ unfayourable, 
ig those who sha’ 


by it;, they thought themselves misjudged. It had been 
© settled that written documents should be sent to the com- — 


Pestalozzi had expected it, but Niederer and 
ted his illusion were surprised and irritated 
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missioners for the purpose of making their information still 
more complete, and a véry lengthy correspondence now 
ensued between Niederer and Abel Mérian, the president of 
the Commission, and Father Girard, who was to draw up 

the report. Niederer said that the commissioners had not 
“gresped the spirit of the institution; that they had only seen 
the changing outward form, and not the unchanging essence ; 
to which the commissioners made answer that their instruc- 
tions had charged them to examine facts and not ideas, 

In a letter of the 31st of January, 1810, Father Girard 
writes to Abel Mérian that he is surprised at not having yet 
received the documents which were to have been sent from 
Yverdun, and adds: “ 


“My opinion is that the institute was not worth all the 
attention that has been bestowed upon it. Now that I have 
considered it from every point of view, I am inclined to 
think it far inferior to the cantonal school of Aaran, and the 
Institute of St. Gallen, to say nothing of older institutions. It 
is inconceivable that it should haye obtained such celebrity 
and fayour.” 


Some time afterwards Pestalozzi himself expressed his 
opinion of the work of the Commission as follows: 


“The commissioners were alarmed at the very outset by 
seeing how entirely we neglected the teaching of certain 
common subjects which are treated with the utmost care in 
the smallest schools, and that being so,.they had neither 
faith nor courage to go deeper into the matter, and much of 
the good escaped them altogether. 

“Their report did our work much harm, ard placed ït 
much lower than it deserved.” 


But if Pestalozzi thought the commission had not seen all 
the good, Father Girard thought it had not seen all the 
bad; for even as early as the 9th of Daramber, 180%, he 
had written? “ Besides, many things’ were cdécealed from 
us,” o 

The report of Father Girard appeared in French in Sep- 
tember, 1810, and the German translation by Bernard Hüber 
in October. It was drawn up with great moderation and 
with great consideration for Pestalozzi, who could certainly © 
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not have wished for a more worthy judge. Girard, how- 
ever, pointed out serious gaps in the instruction given at the 
institute. He praised the discipline, but declared that the 
religious teaching was insufficient, and blamed Niederer, in 
whose hands it had been left, for the methods he had)» 
adopted. He found fault with him, for instance, for begia- 
ning his lessons with a sort of natural religion, for then 

a passing on to the Old Testament, and for only touching 
upon the New in his preparation of pupils for the Holy 
Communion, at the special request of parents. 

We are, however, in a position to affirm from our own 
experience that such was not Niederer’s habitual plan. In- 
deed, at the very time of the inspection, we were following 
his lessons on religion in a class of children of from eight to 
nine years of age, where we began by reading the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, learning by heart a portion of the 
Sermon on the Mount. But, as we haye already said, none 
of the teaching at the institute of Yverdun was very regular 
or connected, except perhaps in mathematics, in which there 
was not much alteration. 

The report of Father Girard terminated thus: 


“The teaching given at Pestalozzi’s institute is not in 
harmony with that of the various establishments of public 
instruction, nor has*the institute sought to establish that 
harmony. Resolved, at tiny price, to seek the development of 
the faculties of the child according to the principles of Pes- 
talozzi, it has thought only of its own views, and betrays a 
burning zeal to open up new paths, even should they be in 
opposition to those established by usage. Perhaps it was the 
only way of arriving at useful discoveries, but it has made 
all harmony with public, establishments impossible. The 
institute goes its own way, and public establishments go 
theirs, and it is not probable that their views will soon coin- 
cide. It is a sad, pity that the force of events should always 
drivé Pestalozzi-fzsm the path laid down for him by ‘his 
zeal and gon*uéss, But justice will always be done to his 

good intentions, his noble efforts, and his unconquerabie 
perseverance. Let us take advantage of the excellent ideas 
which form the basis of his work, and follow the instructive 
examples it offers us, but let ys, at the same time, pity the 
glot of a man whom the force of circumstances has always 
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prevented from carrying out what it was his purpose to 
do.” 


This report was presented to the Diet, which, on assem- 
į bling at Soleure in 1811, merely voted thanks to Pestalozzi, 
Mand then let the matter drop. 

For some years previously, however, the work of Pestalozzi 
had been exposed to rather severe attacks in several publica-_ 
tions in Switzerland and Germany. Evêry reform which calls 
for strenuous efforts and, as it were, mental renovation, always 
finds adversaries amongst men whose reputation is already 
made, and who believe that there is nothing to change in 
their theories or their practice. This is especially the case 
in matters of education. It was alleged against Pestalozzi, 
sometimes that his ideas were not new, sometimes that they 
were inapplicable ; even the real defects of his institute were 
not pointed out without a certain amount of spiteful exag- 
geration. 

The report of Father Girard spread joy in the camp of the 
adversaries by supplying them with new arms; their attacks 
became sharper, more animated, more unjust than ever, - 
especially in a Göttingen paper, in which Professor Heller 
described the institute of Yverdun as a nest of revolution- 
aries, and in the Zurich Popular Gazette. in which an eccle- 
siastic, named Brémi, attacked Pestalozzi’s work in an article 
entitled: Three Dozen Questions. « 

The old man, deeply hurt ‘by this last blow, said in an 
answer to Brémi: 


“Tt distresses me, I confess, to see my establishment and 
my friends calumniated in my native town more than in an, 
other place. Iam pained that it should be within its walis 
that the very things that are most captious and most danger- 
ous to me and my work should be written, and that people 
should priny the most bitter attack of all, wad the one 
most calculated to ruin my establishmen? and my under- 
taking.” TA f- 


From this time an angry, bitter, and interminable polemice 
was carried on between the institute and its traducers. It 
was generally Niederer who answered the attacks, though 
often in Pestalozzi’s name., Tris paper war was thence- 
forth the great preoccupation of the inhabitants of the Castle,> 
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who worked harder to restore the reputation of the insti-, 
tute without than to deserve it within. 

There was certainly room for many improvements, but none 
were attempted. However, as we have seen, the first cause 


of the evil was in the very nature of things. Pestalozzi’s sa 


method had nothing whatever in common with the teachiug 
of the ordinary public establishments. This absence of any 
eharmony between the instruction given at the institute and 
that of the, public schools had already | truck the examiners; 
such harmony could only have been restored by modifying 
the method itself, but this neither Pestalozzi nor his fellow- 
workers were at all inclined to do. 

Schmidt alone «would have been disposed to do so, because 
he set more price on the success of the institute than on 
maintaining the spirit in which it had been founded. This 
divergence of views added intestine war to that which the 
institute was carrying on against its outside foes, and the old 
antagonism between Niederer and Schmidt broke out again 
more violently than ever. e 

Before the publication of Father Girard’s report, and in 
anticipation of what it would be, Schmidt, at a general meet- 
ing of the masters, had already asked for certain reforms, 
which, howeyer, had been refused. Now, as it seemed im- 
possible to come to an “understanding, and as Niederer’s 
opinion again prevailed, Schmidt was obliged to leaye the 
institute. He did so in July, 1810, with some of his adherents. 
It was on this occasion that Pestalozzi exclaimed ; 


“Tf I were but twenty years younger, I would leave too, 
and go and find something that I could do, and set to work 
toedo it; but Į have made too many fresh beginnings already 
to haye any strength left for more!” 


The Chancellor’ voneBeyme, who about this time was sent 
to visit the establishment at Y verdun by the King of Prussia, 
said on taking his leave: 

“T£ I were.‘co’ hear sto-morrow that the institute was 
-zlosed, I should really be less astonished than if it were to 
last another year.” 


Such was the state of Pegtalozzi’s establishment in 1810, 
end yet pupils and visitors continued to arrive, and new 


F 
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masters, amongst whom were a few remarkably able men, 

came and gave lessons. At the same time the teaching was 

extended to several subjects which were either quite new or 

had been comparatively neglected, such as chemistry, Latın, 
&, and Greek. 

We must now return to Pestalozzi’s discourses, which tell 
us from year to year of the state of his feelings and the 
progress of his thought. On the 1st,of January, 1809, his, 
mind is at peace again. He thanks God who has come to 
his rescue and saved his work from the dangers which had 

` beset it, and humbly acknowledges that the favour was more 
than he deserved. Then, after thanking God, he thanks his 
fellow-workers for their share in this good result, and con- 
tinues thus: 


* Almighty Father, who leadest us, complete the miracles 
of Thy grace towards me! Keep my friends true to me till 
my dying day. Preserve the bond which joins us until the 
work with which Thou hast filled my heart, and which, till 
now, Thy grace has preserved, be accomplished. O God, my 
Creator, let me preserve the only strength Thou hast given 
me—the power of love! Let me not forget for a single mo- 
ment all that I owe Thee, and all that I owe to the friends 
around me. Renew my love for Thee. Renew my love for 
these children in whom I_place my hopes; and in whom I 
shall find the consolation of my lifé, which can have no other 
value than that which is given by them. 

“I now turn to you, boys and girls, my own dear children: 
What shall I say to you out of the fulness of my heart 
at this solemn hour, this beginning of a new year ? would 
fain press you all to my heart with tears of joy, whilst 
giving praises to our Father in heayen for permitting me to 
be a father to you. I would fain‘fall upon my knees and say 
to my Father in heaven : Lord, beholdme, with.the children 
Thou hast given me. Forgive me, for I am far from being 
what I ought to have been for these dear chilren ; forgive 
me, for I have not been their father’as I ougit to haye been. 
= would fain fall upon my knees and say to Him: Lord, the» 
burden Thou hast cast upon my shoulders is too heavy for ei 
me; Thou who hast given it to me, help me to bear it, and ort 
give us, whom Thou hast calledg¢o watch over these children, 
Thy Holy Spipit, Thy Spirit of love and wisdom, the Spiri0 

o 
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of Jesus Christ, so that, fortified by Thy strength, we may, 
holily complete the work which Thou hast given us to per- 
form, and by our love, and faith in Thy love, lead our chil- 
dren to be indeed Thine own. er 
_ “ We simplify the means of the development of the facul- 5 
ties, and we stimulate this development with nothing Lat 
the holy force of love. My children, let tlis love increase 
it eand take root in you;, that is all we ask. 
; 


“Teaching in itself does not produce love any more than 
it produces hatred. And thus the centre and essential 
principle of education is not teaching but love, which alone 
is an eternal emanation of the divinity within us.” 


The discourse of the 1st of January, 1810, is an urgent 
appeal for the revival of a life of faith, love, concord, self- 
sacrifice, and effort. : 

The examination of the Federal Commission had just taken 
place, and Pestalozzi, although believing his institute 
wrongly judged, appears to feel thateit is susceptible of 
improvement. He is anxious that this improvement shall 
begin with the new year, and last throughout its whole 
course. He begs that there may be an end to illusions, 
vanity, weakness, and negligence. He first addresses his 
pupils according tc. theif ages, then the young men who 
are studying his method for the purpose of introducing it 
into their own country, and then his old collaborators and 
friends; finally he examines himself, and reviews his past 
life, thanking God for all he has received from Him in spite 
of his unworthines$, and asking for help to become better 
than he has hitherto been. é 

We are sorry that this discourse is too long to be given 
in full. A few quotations, however, will serve to show the 
spirit which animated Pestalozzi at this time, though our 
translation may rob kis words of much of their force and 
umng originality: Š 


om 


“ Little children, whom we love as Jacob loved Joseph 

¿and Benjamin, what are we to wish you for this new year? 

A life of innocence and love. Be then always joyful! En- 

joy the beauties of Nature! When the beautiful butterfly 

flutters over your heads, when the caterpillar crawls at your 

deot, when the stone glittels before your eves, when the 
i u 
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ower expands in your sight, make them your own, and 
es aoa Sat Laney, that God has made Nature 
so lovely, and that you are capable of understanding and 
enjoying it. But then think of your fathers and mothers, 
«who, in their love for you, have given you liberty, the better 
towsecure your happiness. Think of your fathers and 
mothers, who often perhaps shed a silent tear because you 
are no longer near them, because they can no | i 
brace you every day. I would that tears should sometimes 
fill your own eyes because you are no longer able to see 
thom at all times. To-day, with tears in your eyes and 
with hearts full of love and gratitude, wish them a happy 
year, and pray to your Father in heaven, who is also their 
Father, that He will bless them, and by making you pious 
and good, bring them consolation and happiness, ; 
“I now address you, young men, who are already masters 
and fellow-workers with us. What should this new year 
bring you? Be as simple as little children, and walk ever 
in the way of love anA truth, May you increase in strength, 
virtue, and dignity ; may you be united to help on the work 
which has formed you! Turn your eyes with faith to Him 
who begins and ends all that is good on earth, May you 
recognize the magnitude of the work with awe, and may your 
hearts be far from pride, foolish présumption, or the puerile 
thought that you have already climbed mountains! Oh, 
no, no! we are all still at the foot of the mountain; we are 
far, very far, from the summit we are anxious to reach, I 
shall not see it; the cold tomb will have tovered me long 
before we are near. When I close my ëyes, my last word 
to you will be: Do not deceive yourselves as to the height 
of the mountains you have to climb, They are higher, mueh 
higher, than they appear. When you have climbed one, you 
will bat find yourselves at the foot of the next, and should 
you have mistaken the way and wish» stop and, rest your- 
selves on the first height, your fect will become weak, and 
you will never see, any more than, I hexe_done, the” true 
Summit of the mountain. . . . ° we 
“And you, my friends, who helped me to lay the first 
foundations of this institute, and have supported with 
patience and love these troubled times—triends without 
whom my work would never haye existed—what shall I say 
to you? What is this work ? 
o 


A 
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Ís it really our work? No. 
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no! Often, indeed, our fears vanished, though we saw a 
sword hanging over our heads. But often, too, our expecta- 
tions have been deceived, and our hopes destroyed. As a 
rivulet which rushes from the mountain, our work owes its 
direction to its own weight ; nor could we, who were stationed 
at its source, foresee whither it would flow. As the rivulet 
increased, it received tributaries of which we knew nothing, 
and which, by their united force, carried away the waters 
of our rivylet with theirown. And so our work is controlled 
by a higher power, a power which is of God, and which has 
helped us far beyond our expectations, and far beyond our 


deserts. . . . Every one calls it our work, but it is the 
work of God. Even this year again it requires, as it were, 
anew creation. . . . Weare in danger, we are in great 


danger; but we believe in Him who has so often rescued 
the work that was in danger in our hands, we believe in 
Him who has so,often led His river through rocks which 
were impeding its progress. This year again He will cause 
it to flow on towards its destination. ¢ 

“Friends, brothers, children! my soul overflows with 
joy. The Lord has worked great thingsin me. May I be 
more worthy of His goodness! May I, in spite of my weak- 
ness, be a father to you! I both can and will, so far, that is, 
as a man cah be the father of his fellow-creatures. But 
God is the Father of us all. May He keep us all in His 
truth and His love, and pour out upon us during this year 
His most precious blessings! Amen!” 


The Christmas discourse of 1810 speaks first of the great 
joy that all men should feel in thinking of Jesus Christ, 
made man for our redemption, and of ourselves, pardoned, 
sanctified, united through love, in communion with God 
and the Saviour for eternity. It is a joy which is celestial 
and Divine, which surpasses all other joys on earth, and 
which is for all men and for all times. But to partake of 
this Joy our hearts.must be full of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
and our hands full ofegood gifts for men. After having 


«< developed these ideas, he applies them to the work of kis 


institution as follows: 


“Tf we wish this Christmas-day to be a festival for our 


hearts, let us make sure that love is in our midst! But 
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_ association in a common work, May our joy 
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love cannot exist apart from the strength and Holy Spirit 


of. Jesus Christ. Brothers and friends! if we are without 
that strength and that Spirit, our house is built upon the 
sand. . . . Association between men does but corrupt 


<\instead of exalting them, if they are not made one by the 


stiqugth and Spirit of Jesus Christ. se 

“To-day we can no longer expect any happiness saye that 
which results from our own virtue; our virtue alone can 
maintain our association and lead it on.in the right direc- 
tion. Friends, you are almost without a leader, My strength 
is spent; I can no longer set the example of what each and 
all of us must do daily, and your task is heavy. . . . May 
this holy day bring us a renewal of strength in the service 
of our work. Brothers and friends, let us rejoice at the 
coming of Jesus Christ, and let us rejoice also at our holy 
be the pure 
rHim. ... 
I am the weakest among you; 
but I am prepared for every sacrifice to save the holy cause 
which is our common aim. Be ye so likewise, It is not a 
small matter to put your hand to the education of men, and 
to say to the world: ‘Here we are, anxious and able to 
improve the education of mankind. . , ? The world has 
given us its confidence ; it coveréd us avith Jaurels when 
we had barely begun to look for the means of changing our 
great dream into a reality. I was deceived myself; I 
thought that the road leading to my end was much shorter 
than it really is. The praise we received, the success of some 
few isolated experiments, strengthened our error, and had 
a bad influence on our association and our work, Tho light 
and superficial spirit of the day landed us too much, and 
made praise of us too much a matter of fashion. But now 
the disease which has betrayed itself in our work has changed 
the nature of men’s judgments; blama has’ commenced, and 
I foresee that the same light and superficial spirit will also 
make fault-finding a matter of fashion, However, it is well 
for us that this hour is come ; it is ‘better for ns than the 
hvur of vain glory.” 


effect of our faith in Jesus Christ and our loy 
“Brothers and friends ! 


The discourse of the 1st of January, 1811, is remarkable 


from the fact that Pestalozzi agoreires himself personally 


to Niederer and Krusi, and evn to Schmidt, who is no 
é 


b 
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longer there. He begins by a religious statement, of which 
the substance is: Life passes like years, years like the hours 
of the day; everything changes, everything is destroyed. 
God, and man created in His image, alone remain eternal. 
Man is only man, however, and only immortal by virtué> 
of the Divine which is in him: the love of God and of his 
fellow-men. When man lives for this Divin inward essence, 
e When all his faculties and sentiments are quickened by the 
love of God, then he sees time and years pass by as a part 
of eternity, for he is already in possession of life eternal. 
After haying developed these ideas, Pestalozzi first applies 
them to his institute, and then to the work which is being 
accomplished there, and to all the persons who are taking 
part in it. He exhorts every one to work in the love of God 
and of men, not for what passes with the world, but for the 
Divine and unchangeable part of us which remains eternally. 
The following „passages from his speech will show the 
relations which then existed between him and his fellow- 
labourers : e 


“You, Niederer, the -first of my sons, what shall I say 
to you? What shall I wish for you? How shall I thank 
you? You fathom the lowest depths of truth; you walk 
in its labyrinths as in”beaten tracks. Love guides your 
steps, and, full of courage, you throw down the glove to 
those who abandon the path.of truth, who seek only appear- 
ances, and make imposture their god. Friend, you are my 
support; my work rests upon your heart; the light of your 
eyes is my salvation, although at times my weakness shrinks 
from it. Bo, Niederer, the guiding star of my house! May 
peace dwell,in your soul and contentment in your mind! 
And so the fulness of yaur mind and heart will exercise a 
powerful and blessed influence on the work of my weakness. 

“Kyrusi! May yor goodness spread continually! It was 
Hee who founded the spirit of the establishment at the holy 

our of its first beginnings, and you founded it on holiness 

and loye. In the midst of children you have always your- 

© self been as a child. By your side, under the influence*of 

your power and love, the children of our institute, even in 

the first days of their arrival, miss neither father nor mother. 

You have satisfactorily answered the question: Can the 
teacher supply. the place of’father and mother? 


We Sloss x 


6 
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e “You have laboured with Niederer as with a brother; 
you have had but one heart; each day strengthened the 
union between you. Promise me, with hand in hand, to 
remain united !. You are the first and oldest of my helpers, 
“ithe only ones that have remained faithful. Ido not always 
age with you in everything, but my soul is attached to 
yous without ydur united strength to Support it, my estab- 
ishment would no longer be the same, and its ruin would « 
be speedy. . . , e a E 
“Dear friends ! you have all been my consolation in my 
days of sadness, When I lost the heart of the man whom 
my soul loved as a father loves the soul of his child, when 
I was afflicted as with the loss of my rigkt hand, when I 
thought I had no more strength for the work of my life, then 
you showed me that you believed in me, and you strengthened 
my belief in myself, I now thank you, for it is owing to 
many of you that I was enabled to surmount that hour of 
weakness, oir 
“And I owe you gratitude, too, Schmidt, as does also my 
work, Fellow-workers, a large part of his marvellous power 
has passed into your hands and it is you who continue to 
Support the institute. Schmidt! my gratitude and love 
must never lessen. You haye done me much good. My 
trust in your strength made mo Wéll-nigh forget the estab- 
my one sacred aim. Now I shall no 
 Selfor dim; but neither shall I 
d by your love, which 


i z made me sad, 
Schmidt, the least that I owe You is to repect your views, 


and gratefully endeavour to carry them ou - They are in 
80 many points, similar to mine! How can I help respecting 
them? How can I turn aside from them ? No, I will be 
true toy ou as to myself. No one understands you better 
than I, no one will do you more justize. May God grant 
you days of peaceful maturity, love and consideration for 
the lowly, and faith in God, whose strength is made tani- 
fest in the weak, It seems ag though I must goin search 
of* you, crying aloud to you to say where you are, so great © 
is my longing to-day to see you as one of mywn. 
“Blessed hour! raise us ‘above all that is terrestrial, all 
that is transitory! Father „ingheaven! lift us im, every 
Circumstance of our lives to that which is eternal and® 


f 
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unchangeable, which we find but in Thee alone, and which 
we cannot reach save by living in Thee.” r 


o 


Thus Pestalozzi began the year 1811, which was still 
further to increase the apparent external prosperity of the. 
institute, but without retarding the progress of its internal™ 
decay. 3 a 

Polemics occupied most of the time and strength of 
Niederer; in answer to certain violent attacks, he had just 
published’ a pamphlet, entitled, Pestalozzi’s Educational 
Establishment Considered in its Relations to the Needs of 
our Time. Pestalozzi refers to this pamphlet in a letter to 
Knusert, of the canton of Appenzell, who had been one of his 
pupils in 1801, one of his assistant masters in 1805, and who 
in 1807 had entered the French army as lieutenant, and was 
now, after serving in the Spanish war, at Barcelona, The 
letter is as follows : 

e 


4 “ Yverdun, April, 1811. 
“My dear Switzer ! 2 

t When you return, you will find many changes. The 
principal work continues to progress in a most satisfactory 
manner, but, like you in Spain, we have guerillas about us 
who are ever on the look out to strike us on our weak side, 
Some even slip in under our roof, and will eat and drink 
with us so long as we.ask them to stay. There are also o 
mighty lords of the Junta, who have not been satisfied merely 
to spy out our weaknesses, but who have taken their part 
in the firing at us. Fortunately, many of our enemies are 
bad marksmen ; but their shooting, though wide of the mark, 
makes a great noise. Most of these shots are directed 
against the eneral of our engineers, your countryman; not 
he of Gais, but he of Wolfhalden.! But the general is a 
deuce of a felldw, who,.whilst the enemy are firing at him 
from ali “sides, continues to cast cannon of the heaviest 
calibre, with gun-carriages that, like the tower of Babel, 
reach nearly to the skies. You will think I am speaking a 
strange linguage ; but our circumstances are so peculiar that, 
as schoolmasters, we cannot express all we feel any more 
than you, in your position, can always say what you would. 


+ 
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“Tam very wellin health, thank God; and yet my strength 
is failing me: The good old times are gone by, I have an 
inéxpressible longing for rest, even though it should be: in 
the graye. 

“Take care of yourself, my dear Knusert, and let us hear 

“from you soon. 


“Your friend, PESTALOZZI? 


Since the installation of the institue at Yyerdun there” 


had been numerous and important changes in the teaching 
body. 

eA had lost many of the best of his former helpers: 
Tobler, Buss, Knusert, then Steiner, Muralt, Mieg, and Hoff- 


method more widely known. Later on Schmidt had left, 
harbouring a bitter feeling of resentment against his 
colleagues, who would 
to his overbearing manner; on leaving, 
Vienna, where he published a 
calling it “a disgrace to hu 
had also lost several other masters of less note, 
Those who had left had been graduall 
much larger number of teachers, man: 
of far higher attainments 
the most distinguished were: 
Ramsauer, whom we know already, and who had become 
an excellent master in arithmetic, elementary geometry, and 
especially drawing, c i 
Göldi, from canton Saint Gallen, who, firat a pupil of Pesta- 
lozzi, then an assistant-master, Was zealous and earnest in 
his work, and taught mathematics with clearness an, 
Success ; he heel quite mastered the Spirit of the method, 


physics at the College. of Sa: 


int Gallen; he 
ry. es 


ery numerous : 
nd, which often shook with fati 


r ons he became professor of. 
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Pe often sat up part of the night, and was always the first 
| to rise. Everybody loved him. He attended to the little 
| ones and to those who were ailing like a mother; in this 
- respect, indeed, he was like Krusi. Those of his old pupils 
living to-day are still grateful for all the trouble this excellent» 
3 man took for them, a 
Baumgartner was a handsome young man from canton 
Glarus, quick and intelligent, but gentle and modest; he had 
a decided talent for teaching beginners mathematics, know- 
ing how to put things clearly and inspire a taste for the 
subject. He left Yverdun to join the institute founded by 
Hoffmann at Naples, where he died of fever very. shortly 
after. e 
Leuenzinger; of Glarus, was a short, thick-set man, with 
a dark complexion and large head. His heavy body pre- 
vented him from joining in the gamesof the pupils. He had 
a remarkable taste for mathematics. His great happiness 
was to attack complicated problems, after solving which he 
would walk about the room rubbing his hands and talking 
to himself, He was full of rustic simplicity. 

Amongst the masters who arrived after the departure of, 
Schmidt, we must mention : 

Schacht, of Brunswick, of gentlemanly bearing, and with a 
good influence on the chéracter and conduct of the scholars. 
He had a fine face, sharp and full of animation, and talked 
well. He taught history, and captivated his hearers by his 
dramatic manner; he also lectured on chemistry. He after- 
wards returned to Brunswick, where he became a member 
of the Council of Siate and of the superior Council of Educa- 
tion. He also published a treatise on geography, according 
to the principles of Pestalozzi. 

Blochmann, of Dresden, no less distinguished by his nobility 
of character than by his knowledge and talent for teaching. 
He came to Yverduncto know more of Pestalozzi. He only 
taught geography in the institute, but his influence was valu- 
able in many ways, and he was liked by everybody. After 
leaving Yyerdun “he established an educational institute in 

< Dresden, and became the king’s trusted adviser in all educe- 
tional matters. 

Ackermann, a young Saxon, full of vivacity and zeal, and 
as eager to learn as to teach. He taught gymnastics, and 

_ yas the constant companioniof the children, -He afterwards 


a 
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„became headmaster of the model school at Frankfort-on- 
Main 


Lehmann had a scholarly knowledge of French and 


German; he taught the two languages. Hig heart was 


vf thoroughly in his work, but he was a little W: 


tional establishments at Berne; ae he and his wife, 
«at Basle a, school for 


In the summer of 1811, a man came to Yverdun who was 
destined to exercise a large influence on the state of the 
institute for some time. This was Jullien, cf Paris, a Knight 


the doctrine of Pestalozzi and its vari 


Protracting his stay therefore at Yverdun, he held continual 
discussions with Pe i j 


cause of a large number of French 
French masters going to Yverdun, so t 
no longer so entirely German. e shall show. latér ¢ 
how this affected the establishment, i : 95; 
2 The year 1811 seemed to Pestalozzi to 
one; his discourse of January 1st, 1819 therefore is f 
joy and gratitude. We give the most cha: istin ll is 


“The year jnst ended has bech a blessed one for us; it: 
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has brought me nearer the aim of my life. What matters, 
now, that it has been a hard one? The hours of trouble 
haye passed, and there remains nothing but the strength 
they have developed in us. Dangers have disappeared as 
completely as if they had never existed; but the courage ʻe 
they have aroused remain, and its foundations are now more 
solid than ever. s 

s “What we want to,do, what we have to do, we can now 
do better than ever. The road we have been looking for 
lies open before us. Peace reigns in our paths; great 
obstacles have vanished, and we feel that the strength and 
means necessary for reaching our goal are slowly ripen- 
Dray Mees ee 

“ Friends. and brothers! Whilst I rejoice at the good 
fortune with which we have surmounted all dangers, I also 
look into the past, and think of all we might have done to 
make ourselves more worthy of this blessing, and to enjoy 
it with a purer and nobler satisfaction. . . . 

“God has allowed our work to remain in our hands. He 
has blessed it and strengthened it; but the joy which we 
feel cannot be pure and complete unless we are conscious 
of having worked with fidelity, zeal, and a pure heart. . . . 

“ With what joy I thank God for having kept us faithful 
to the preciouS mission wliich unites us, for having increased 
your strength and zeal in the pursuit of our aim!” 


Pestalozzi next addresses himself personally to his two 
oldest collaborators, Niederer and Krusi; to Weilenmann, 
Heussy, Baumgartfier, Schneider and Leuenberger, who have 
already been with him for some years; to Schacht, Bloch- 
menn, Ackermann and Lehmann, who have joined him more 
recently; to the Prussian student-teachers, Kayerau, Hen- 
ning, Dreist, Patzig, Krätz and Benschmidt; and lastly, to 
his daughter-in-law’s seeorfd husband, Mr. Kuster, the steward 
and bursar of the institute. He then continues: 


“ Friends and brothers, do not forget that I am leaving 
“you, and that you are to remain behind! What a great 
thing completior is! How glorious to approach the mark 
where the victor is crowned, I have not reached the mark, 
and my, course is run, I ¢an no longer strive towards it; 
{ill I could do I have done. ‘I see that for we action is at 


„an Sai rouee the work in ha 


kind, t 


namely, that the old 
FRAKE 


s life, nevertheless to 
to secure for hi 
Gottlieb, a sum 


of the Neuhof 


life! Do not take a: 
regard my fate; it is Go 


God 


nearly reached: 


permits you, 
joy shall 


deserved it! o You ha 


in the times of strug, 


so unduly prolonged in 
the future o£ our grand 
God, who fashions our | 
Patherly hand has sent 
child is Saved, so that, 


t the grave in peace, 
me, I shall die poor, as I have 


myself and my 


only desire, ‘But God 


; Him remain unshaken |” 
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mnes with which 


ve indeed suffer 


eatly feared for 
Son, compromised 
tves, has witnessed 
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4 After this, Pestalozzi addresses himself first to his own 
children, then to the young girls of the neighbouring inst- 
tute, then to the directress, Mrs, Kuster, and her chief 
assistant, Miss Rosette Kasthoffer. He speaks to them 
all of his gratitude and trust, and to all utters words of >» 
encouragement, He finally concludes by invoking Goq’s 
blessing upon everybody, including his absent friends, for 
dhe year which has just begun. 

This year, 1812, begun under such happy auspices, was 
soon to bring Pestalozzi a fresh trial—a painful, serious and 
long illness. 

One day, as he was walking up and down Mrs. Krusi’s 
room, preoccupied and restless, as was his wont, having 
taken up a knitting-needle to scratch his ear, he suddenly 
knocked against the high earthenware stove with such force 
that the needle was driven into his head. According to 
the doctor who attended him, and who was amazed beyond 
measure that such ‘an old man should recover from so severe 
an accident, the needle must have penetrated, not the tym- 
panum, but the bony part of the ear. 

His recovery, however, was very slow. For a long time 
he was confined to his bed, and suffered much pain. He 
could not bear the slightest noise, and for four months his 
life was despaired of. At times he thought he was dying, 
and seemed glad; at other times he would say, “I should 
like to live a little longer, for I haye still much todo.” His © 
convalescence was long and painful. But the old man could 
. not give up work; and even in the midst of his sufferings, 
. and when parched òy fever, he continued to dictate to one 

of his assistants, for he never ceased to occupy himself with 

the elaboration of his “method.” When he was well enough 
is to be placed oh a sofa, he began to write a little himself ; Ç 
A he also put into execution a project which had occupied his . « 

mind for some time past. - ” 

He considered the best means of teaching a foreign lan- 

guage to be that which Nature employs in teaching a child 
a to speak its mother-tomgue, that is to say, constant prac- 
A. “tice in the spoken language. It was thus that, with the 
addition of a little grammar, the Germans at Yverdun 
learned French, and the French German, with complete 
snecess.. Pestalozzi thereupon asked himself if it would 
{ot be possible to employ ‘similar means to. teach a dead 


s 
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language, and he resolved to try the experiment. Every day 
some six or seyen children who had not yet begun Latin, 
amongst them the writer of these lines, were brought to his 
couch. 5 

Pestalozzi had with much care selected from Casar’s 
Commentaries a number of short passages and isolated 
phrases, all bearing on the same subject, and nearly all 
containing the same words; with these selections he had, 
in his illegible hand, filled several sheets, As we stood by 
the couch, where he lay weak and suffering, he would give 
us a phrase, which we all had to repeat until we knew it by 
heart ; he would then explain the different words, and point 
out some of the changes they undergo when it is required 
to modify the sense of the sentence, In this way the study 
of syntax and accidence went hand in hand, ` We were 
soon able to make certain changes for ourselves 
struct sentences of such elements as were known to us; 
that is to say, with a very limited vocabulary, and a very 
narrow range of subjects, we spoke Latin like Cæsar | 

These lessons were continued during the whole period of 
the old man’s convalescence, but after that they were dropped, 
We have never been able to ascertain whether Pestalozzi 
gavo them up because he was not satisfied with the success 
of the experiment, or merely bechuse he was carried away 
by new ideas. 

At the beginning of 1813, Niederer married Miss Kast- 
hoffer, and Pestalozzi made over to them the girls’ school, 
which had been originally established in a-large house near 
the Castle, where it remained for the nex? twenty-five years, 
Mrs. Kuster thus saw herself supplanted by her head- 
assistant, to whom she resigned her position without the 
least complaint. The establishment certainly profited b 
the change, and, owing to the unusual capacity of Mrs. 
Niederer, enjoyed a very long period of prosperity, 

The finances of the institute were at this time in a very 
unSatisfactory condition. Since 1810 the number gf the 
pupils had been falling off, but that of the masters steadily 
increasing. Young men came from far and near to learno 
the method, and on the understanding that they would 
afterwards do their best to spread it, were admitted by 
Pestalozzi for nothing. The Ig: man’s credulity in this 
respect was unbounded. He fused nobody, and teceivett 
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all sorts of unfit persons into the institute, sometimes eyen 
deliberately dishonest people, who, after staying a fey” 
months, made off, leaving debts behind them which Pesta- 
lozzi felt it his duty to pay. The mode of life was simple, 
it is true, and the faithful Lisbeth Krusi did her best as cie 
housekeeper; but in her desire that there should be no 
stint, she fell into the opposite extreme, with the result 
that there was much waste, The printing press, too, cost 
a great deal of monet, especially now that the polemical 
publications were so frequent. The effect of all this was 
already making itself felt, as we haye said, though the final 
financial disaster did not come till afterwards. 

After the departure of Schmidt, Ramsauer became Pesta- 
lozzi’s favourite, and did for the practical application of the 
“method” yery much what Niederer did for the theory. Tt 
is to be regretted that at this time Ramsauer could not, or 
would not, take in hand the administration of the finances 
of the establishment; had he done so, he might perhaps 
have saved the institute. But he confjned his activity to 
his relations with the pupils, and to the improvement of the 
system of instruction in the elementary branches. 

Mechanical and perspective drawing, in which he excelled, 
were his favourite subjects; it is to him that we owe the 
rational and graduated course which made it possible to 
introduce that particular branch of teaching into the primary 
schools. Very often foreigners, who were passing through © 
the country, would beg for a collection of his models to take 
home to their respective countries, and thus his practical 
method spread in all directions. It was almost the same 
collection as that afterwards published in Paris by Boniface 
and Rivail. z 

amsauer’s“own account of his relations with Pestalozzi 
is as follows : : 


Sev if 

“Tt was hot at all rare in summer to see foreigners at the 
Castletfour or five times a day, who interrupted our lessous, 
and expected us tó explain our method. During, the years 
©1812, 1813, and 1814, in addition to my ordinary occupas 
tions, I so often had to give the necessary explanations in 
a very loud voice, that my chest suffered. When, at last, 
Twas quite ill, Pestalozzi reproached himself with being the 
diuse; ho knew he had yiorked me too much, and was 


se me himself, as a father would nurse his 
child. But he was more ingapablo and awkward than T 


to gix in the morning. Eyen when I retired + 
as eleven or twolve, I was expected to be at his bedside h 

two. If I was a few minutes late, he would impatiently. 
Jump out of bed, both winter and summer, and with ye 
little clothing on, cross the courtyard, and, going throug 

the boys’ dormitories, call me in a way that was not always 
polite. But when I was punctual, or eyen when I made my 


always had 


estalozzi was talking, people were often obli 
at what he meant from the expression of his face. hj 
being so much slower than his thought. In the sa; 
his Secretary often had to guess at his words from the tone 
of his voice, My task then, if interesting, was difficult, 
and I sometimes felt a certain pity-for the oldman, though 


, the period when 
estalozzi’s friendliness and confidence i 

marked, he used to send for me every day after dinner to take 
coffee or liqueur in Mrs. Pestalozzi’s Toom; or in that of hig 
faithful housekeeper, Mrs. Krusi, On 


those occasions ho 
was generally very gay and full of wits and hi 


severe; he did nothing without enthusiasm, , à 
“But, happily or unhappily, he soon forgot ; and so there 

is, little Sequence in the histo of his life. Nor 

Profit much by his experiences. Even i 


e of the experience 


r 3 Were to read hing, 
but discoyer egerything for ouéselyes, Hence T 
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strength of the institute was always devoted to experiment, 
The fact remains, however, that whatever we learned in hat 
way, with so much trouble and toil, we learned well, and 
the trouble was soon forgotten in the pleasure and confidence 
that resulted from such well-grounded knowledge. ba 
“Often when the masters had done something to displease 
him, Pestalozzi would fly into a passion, and angrily leave 
ethe room, slamming the door as if he would break it. But 
if at that moment he’happened to meet a young pupil, he 
would instantly grow calm, and, after kissing the boy, return 
to the room, exclaiming, ‘I beg your pardon! Forgive my 
violence! I was mad. ”1 


We must here'say a word about the letter to Mr. Delbruck, 
which Pestalozzi published towards the end of April, 1813. 
Mr. Delbruck, who was tutor to the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
had been sent by the king to Yverdun, and had spent some 
considerable time dn the institute, studying the work and 
doctrine of the master, whom he soon learned to love and 
admire. After his return to Berlin, he had written to Pesta- 
lozzi advising him to abandon polemics, and leave all the 
attacks on the institute unanswered. 

Pestalozzi, in a long letter, endeavours to show that an 
educational iystitute canrot be silent when it is accused of 
corrupting youth both in religion and politics; he also tries 
to excuse Niederer, who had been blamed for the violence 
of his language. He then continues, with characteristic out- 
spokenness : 


“The remembrazice of the past weighs heavy on my heart; 
my explanations do not satisfy me. I almost hate my own 
words as I write them. When a man is struggling with 
people with no nobleness of heart, he is almost sure to lose 
some of the nobleness of his own heart. This is a very sad 
thought tome. I would give up some of the days I have 
still to liye to blot out this portion of my life.” 


se 
The end of this lette, shows that the old map has again 
er epeed ixto the illusions which he himself had once recog, 
nized as such. He thinks that by the unceasing labour of 
himself and his coadjutors, the institute will soon be in such 


1 4 Short Sketch of my Pedagovicai Life, by J. Ramsauer. Olden- 
rg, 1838. Bb. G 
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a state that the application of his method to all branches of 

inctruction will at last be possible. 

Sie was this same year, 1813, that witnessed all the 

consequences of Napoleon the First's disastrous Russian 
o? campaign. 

The Germans, seeing a favourable opportunity for deliver- 
ing their country from the foreign power that had heaped 
so many misfortunes and humiliations upon them, eagerly _ 
prepared to fight. It was impossible‘ that the young men 
of German origin who were with Pestalozui at this time 
should remain untouched by this enthusiasm, and numbers è 
of them went and took up arms “for the deliverance of 4 
Germany.” The Prussian pupils, who had indeed just com- : 
pleted their studies, all went away too, some of the masters, 
amongst whom were Schacht and Ackermann, following their 
example, 

Pestalozzi entirely commended them, and made no effort 
to restrain them; they had indeed his best wishes for the 

uccess of their patriotic enterprise. He considered that 
eaman power Napoleon exercised in Europe was an 
obstacle to that part of his work which consisted in raisin 
the people by education. We have seen that in 1803 Bona. 
parte had refused to listen to Pestalozzi, and rejected his 
proposals, saying that he could ot mix himself up with 
questions of A B C; afterwards, however, he saw that the 
work of the Swiss philanthropist went far beyond the AB 
C, and that its aim was to put the freedom and development 
of the individual in the place of the mechanical routine of 
the old schools, which did little more then produce a mass 
of dull uniformity, With this aim Napoleon was entirely 
out of sympathy, and whenever the subject was mentioned, 
would say, “ The Pestalozzians are Jesuits.” ° +3 

For this reason, if for no other Pestalozzi rejoiced at the 
success of the allied sovereignsy whose “coalition was to S 
liberate Europe. ; d A sy 

Opinions were divided, however, in Switzerland on this 
point; butas the Swiss were not im a position to maintain 
their neutrality, the Austrian troops passed though the 
country to enter France by the frontier of the Jura. $ 

On Christmas day, 1813, a regiment of Esterhazy’s Hun- 

errin hussars arrived at Yverslun, and were soon followed 
y a large number of Croatian igfantry, a 
. 
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On tho 9th of January, 1814, the municipality received 
orders from the Austrian Commissary at Pontarlier, to p¥e- 
: are a military hospital at Yverdun, and, a few days after, 
two delegates arrived to choose the locality, and make, at 
the town’s expense, all the necessary preparations. They 
appropriated four blocks of buildings: the castle of Yver- 
dun with two hundred and seventy beds, the old barn oppo- 
esite (now a casino) with two hundred beds, the bath-house 
of Yyerdun with ninety-four beds, and the castle of Grandson 
with one ‘hundred and sixteen beds. The municipality 
immediately informed the cantonal Government, and urged 
it to help them deliver the commune from the danger which 
threatened it. The Petty Council only returned answer that 
they should consider all expenses necessitated by a military 
hospital as a cantonal charge, and that they would enforce 
the payment by the State. Nevertheless the population of 
Yverdun were much frightened, for the Austrian troops, 
encumbered with Sick and wounded, were seriously ravaged 
by typhus. The municipality accordingly appointed two 
delegates to go to the head-quarters of the allied armies 
and ask for a revocation of these orders. Pestalozzi, the 
very existence of whose establishment was seriously threat- 
ened, accompanied the municipal delegates, and it was this 

which saved the town. : 

Tt is quite certain that the representatives of the town of 
Yyerdun had but little idea of Pestalozzi’s real merit. They 
must have felt very little honoured by this fellow-traveller, 

„who in the eyes uf the vulgar was but an eccentric old man, 
shabbily dressed, and careless of his person. But their sur- 
He prise was great when, on arriving at Basle, they witnessed 
- hig reception by the allied sovereigns. Or the 21st of 
January they ‘returned to Xverdun, and the day after, an- 
tes nounced to the municipality that “ their mission had had 
erfect success, that ao military hospital would be estab- 
‘ished at Yverdun, and that Mr. Pestalozzi had been received 
with most extraordinary favour.” 
-And yet the oid man thad not been less eccertric at the 
ehead-quarters at Basle than anywhere else. He no soone? 
found himself im the presence of the Emperor of Russia and 
his officers, than, thinking it a good opportunity to preach 
educational reform and the liberation of the serfs, he be- 
dime so enthusiastic and soardent that he completely for- 
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a state that the application of his method to all branches of 
instruction will at last be possible. 

Tt was this same year, 1813, that witnessed all the 
consequences of Napoleon the Firsi’s disastrous Russian 

©? Rampaign. 

The Germans, seeing a favourable opportunity for deliver- 
ing their country from the foreign power that had heaped 
So many misfortunes and humiliations upon them, eagerly 
prepared to fight. It was impossible“ that the young men 
of German origin who were with Pestalozvi at this time 
should remain untouched by this enthusiasm, and numbers 
of them went and took up arms “for the deliverance of 
Germany.” The Prussian pupils, who had indeed just com- 
pleted their studies, all went away too, some of the masters, 


amongst whom were Schacht and Ackermann, following their 
example, 


Pestalozzi entirely commended them, and made no effort 
to restrain them; they had indeed his best wishes for the 
Success of their patriotic enterprise. He considered that 


questions of A BO; afterwards, however, he saw that the 
work of the Swiss philanthropist went far beyond the A B 
C, and that its aim was to put the freedom and development 


of dull uniformity. With this aim Napoleon was entirely 
out of sympathy, and whenever the subject was mentioned, 
would say, “ The Pestalozzians are Jesuits,” v 
Por this reason, if for no other; Pestalozzi rejoiced at the 
success of the allied Sovereigns; whose “coalition wag to 
liberate Europe. 9 
Opinions were divided, however, in Switzerland on this 
point; but.as the Swiss Were not 11 a pogition to maintain 
their neutrality, the Austrian troops passed though theo 
country to enter France by the frontier of the Jura, 
On Christmas day, 1813, a regiment of Esterhazy’s Hun- 
garian hussars arrived at Yverdun, and were Soon followed 
y a large number of Croatian infantry, 4 i) 
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On the 9th of January, 1814, the municipality received 
orders from the Austrian Commissary at Pontarlier, to 78- 
pare a military hospital at Yverdun, and, a few days after, 
two delegates arrived to choose the locality, and make, at 
the town’s expense, all the necessary preparations. They * 
appropriated four blocks of buildings: the castle of Yger- 
dun with two hundred and seventy beds, the old barn oppo- 
Sito (now a casino) with two hundred beds,.the bath-house 
of Yyerdun with ninety-four beds, and the castle of Grandson 
with one ‘hundred and sixteen beds. The municipality 
immediately informed the cantonal Government, and urged 
it to help them deliver the commune from the danger which 
threatened it. The Petty Council only returned answer that 
they should consider all expenses necessitated by a military 
hospital as a cantonal charge, and that they would enforce 
the payment by the State. Nevertheless the population of 
Yverdun were much frightened, for the Austrian troops, 
encumbered with Sick and wounded, were seriously ravaged 
by typhus, The municipality accordingly appointed two 
delegates to go to the head-quarters of the allied armies 
and ask for a revocation of these orders. Pestalozzi, the 
very existence of whose establishment was seriously threat- 
ened, accompanied the municipal delegates, and it was this 
which sayed the town. ~ 3 
Tt is quite certain that the representatives of the town of 
Yverdun had but little idëa of Pestalozzi’s real merit. They 
must have felt very little honoured by this fellow-traveller, 
_who in the eyes of the vulgar was but an eccentric old man, 
shabbily dressed, aud careless of his person. But their sur- 
prise was great when, on arriving at Basle, they witnessed 
his reception by the allied sovereigns. On the 21st of 
January they teturned to Yverdun, and the day after, an- 
nounced to the municipality that “their mission had had 
erfect success, that ap military hospital would be estab- 
ished at Yverdun, and that Mr. Pestalozzi had been received 
with iaost extraordinary favour.” 
And yet the old man ‘had not been less eccentric at the 
ehead-quarters at Basle than anywhere else. He no soonef 
found himself in'the presence of the Emperor of Russia and 
his officers, than, thinking it a good opportunity to preach 
educational reform and the®liberation of the serfs, he be- 
dime so enthusiastic and soardent that he completely for- 
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got his position, and approached so near the emperor, that 
the latter was obliged to retreat. It was not till he had 
forced him nearly to the wall, and was in the act of taking 
him by the button of his coat, that Pestalozzi suddenly 


“` fbecame aware of his indiscretion, Muttering an apology, he 


then sought to kiss the Ozar’s hand, but Alexander cordially 
embraced him. ` 

Notwithstanding his eccentricity, Pestalozzi’s words pro- © 
duced a great effect, and those about the emperor thought 
at one time that he contemplated putting the Swiss philan- 
thropist’s views into execution. 

But, alas! the Muscoyite serfs had to wait another fifty 
years for their emancipation, and the Russiun people, though 
proud of their civilization, are still waiting for good schools, 
But in this respect they do not stand alone. 

The Czar decorated Pestalozzi with the cross of Saint 
Vladimir of the third class, and sent him a collection of 
minerals from the Oural for his school.” The Emperor of 
Austria also sent him a case of Tokay wine. S 

Thus this poor old man, the weakest and awkwardest of 
mankind, and the most unattractive in appearance, was able 
to excite the attention and sympathy of princes at a moment 
even when they were intoxicated with success and glory. 
For the honour of humanity, this‘ triumph wis won by his 
moral beauty,—a consoling thought, which enables us to for- 
get many a wrong, oe iS 

Of the four blocks of buildings chosen for military hospi- 
tals, the castle of Grandson alone was used, The ‘typhus, 


however, broke out in the village of that ii 


Hame, which is not 
far from Yyerdun, and was not stamped out of the neigh- 


bourhood for several years. Nor did the town of Yverdrn 
escape; indeed one of Pestalozzi’s own pupils took the dis- 
ease, though not very seriously, It may, not be amiss to 
mention hers that since the foundatict. of his establishment 
Pegtalozzi had never lost a single pupil by-death, 

During that same year the King of Prussia paid a yisit to 
his principality of Neuchatel, which had just been restored 
to him, and where he was received with almost unanimous © 
joy. While he was there, Pestalozzi, although very ill, in- 
sisted on going to thank him for having sent him so man 
Student-teachers to train, ad did not forget to remind him 
of the importence of the work these young men were about 
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to undertake in Prussia. Ramsauer, who accompanied him, 


makes the following reference to the occasion : wf 


“During the journey Pestalozzi had several fainting fits, 
go that I was obliged to take him from the carriage and. 
carry him into a neighbouring house. T constantly urged 
him to return home. ‘Hold your tongue!’ he said KAGE 
must see the king, even though it should cost me my life. 

TE I can’ bring about æ better education for a single Prussian 
child, I shall be fully rewarded.’” 


Peace brought a new period of external prosperity to the 
establishment at Yverdun; pupils, young assistants, and 
visitors flocked ‘there in numbers and from all countries, 
France and England at length following the example already 
set by Germany. But this great concourse of people of all 
languages was equally fatal to the internal arrangements of 
the establishment and to its financial position. Ramsauer 
gives the following account of one of those frequent visits 
about which Pestalozzi became so excited, but which threw 
the lessons into such confusion : 


“Jn 1814, old Prince Esterhazy arrived. Pestalozzi at 
once ran all over the Castle, crying, t Ramsauer, Ramsauer! 
where are you? Tako your best pupils (for gymnastics, 
drawing, arithmetic, and geometry) and come quickly to the 
Red House (the hotel wliere the prince was staying). He 
js a very important personage, and immensely rich; he owns 
thousands of serfs in Hungary and ‘Austria, and it is quite 
certain that he will establish schools and liberate his pea- 
gantry as soon as he understands our system, etc.’ 

ANR accordingly took some fifteen of the pupils to the hotel, 
whore Pestalézzi presented me to the prince, saying: 

ucThis is the master of fhese pupils; he came to my house 
about fifteen years ago with other poor children from the 
canton of Appenzell, and has been brought up without re- 
strait, and by the free development of his own powers ; 
now he is himsel a teacher, and you will see in-him a proof 
© that the poor are just as capable as the rich, if not more 89, 
provided only that their intellect be methodically developed, 
which however is rarely the case. Hence it is of the greatest 
importance to improve our popular schools; but he will ex- 
Bein everything to you better han I could myself.’ 
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pain, I may add thet I could 
the same sort of thing.” 


We have now arrived at a time when there were almost 
as many French as Germans in the institute, 

The consequence of this wi 
obliged to make his observations in b 3 
often, too, a pupil could not he placed in the class which 
would have suited him best, on account of his not, under- 
standing the language in which it was conducted. 

The pupils who came from Fr 


to take advantage of the liberty 
accustomed, too, to look upon the 


pe for nor punishment to fear. At the Same time the © 
rustic simplicity of life in the institute filled them with 
this would have 


l sion in the estab- 
80 that the result mayobe imagined, 
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Jullien had undertaken to obtain some French masters for 
the institute, but among those he sent there, only one was 
really a capable man and fit to collaborate with Pestalozzi. 
This was Alexander Boniface, the author of one of the best 
French grammars. 


found Boniface who was willing to give up Paris for toil and 
moil at Yyerdun.” 

Of a cheerful and lively disposition, Boniface was & 
true child of Paris, put he was, at the same time, ki 
and simple of heart, and soon learned to love and admire 
Pestalozzi. He became the centre of the French side of the 
institute, and exercised a most salutary influence. By_his 
uniform kindness to tho children he won their love, and, in 
spite of his not very imposing presence, their entire respect. 
Ho was small and exceedingly short-sighted, and generally 
wore red or green slippers, which was thought at Yverdun 
to be an extraovtlinary eccentricity. Toa good knowledge 
of classics he joined a cultivated tagte, and gave excellent 
lessons in grammar and French literature, in which the 
scholars took great interest. On his return to Paris he 
founded a higher school on Pestalozzi’s principles. When 
in 1829 Mr. de Vatisménil appointed a Commission to inquire 
jnto the methods employed in private schools in Paris, the 
commissioners, after a very conscientious examination, made 
a report to the minister, in which they declared the method 
employed by Mr. Boniface to be superior to all the others 
they had examined. (Pompée, p. 269.) ; 

At this time, uafortunately, the assistant masters were not 
all like Boniface ; they were rot all zealous and diligent in 
their work, and often, in the absence of any complete con- 
trol, did yery much as they liked. The devotion of the good 
teachers was powerless against all the elements of disorder 
which had crept inte. the institute, and none of them could 
make up for the administrative weakness of its head. Con- 
currently with this, the financial position grew more an 
more unsatisfactory, and the various causes of, ruin already 
referred to were increased by the great extension that peace 
had given to tue establishment. 

Tn this state of things Schmidt was thought of as the only 
man capable of governing with a strong hand. Niederer, 
his old antagonist, was the first to advise Pestalozzi to recall 
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him, and even undertook to go and urge him to return 
himself, : 
Schmidt was now the director of the public school of 
Bregenz, an establishment which his talents and energy had 
_ hrought into a state of great prosperity. It was there that 
Niederer Sought him out, and Succeeded in inducing him to 
return to Yverdun. Niederer had never denied Schmidt’s 
great capacity, and at that time still had perfect confidence 
in his character, We may judge of this from the following 
Passage of a letter written a few days after this interview: 


“ Rely entirely on Pestalozzi’s love; he has never ceased 
to look on you as a son, Besides the Strength which makes 
you valuable, and which is the gift of Nature, you have 
still greater gifts, for you are a true man, and your will 
is set on good. This last is the gift of a man to himself, 
and is what makes you worthy of our respect.” 


Schmidt returned to Yverdun at Easter, 1815, and Pesta- 
lozzi, receiving him as a Son who was Sacrificing himself 
for his father, made vows of eternal gratitude, 

n his arrival, Schmidt at once quietly set about the 
necessary reforms, working almost incessantly day and 
night. He dismissed useless teaciiers, reduced the salary 
of others, Stopped waste, and restored order and regularit 
in the lessons as well as discipline’ amon the pupils, Aj] 

’s ri j willingly gave him 


But Schmidt wanted to be master, to wield, that is, the 
sole authority in the name of Pestalozzi. Taking advantage 
ss, he went. 
perseverance, 


¿Under a mask 
of respect and affection, he submitted his proposals to the 


old man as the only conditions of safety, conditions with- 


e succeeded in winning the womer. of the 
to.his side: Mrs. Pestalozzi 
philosophy of Niederer, and found him ine, 
tecting her husband’s financial position; Mrs, K 
whom it had been peinted ovt, after the ey, 

iederer had behaved very badi y-to her in 
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as directress of the girls’ school; and, lastly, thé faithful 
housekeeper, Lisbeth Krusi herself, who looked on Schmidt 
as the only man capable of restoring order and economy in 
domestic matters. Schmidt, indeed, had this merit, that 
he was satisfied with little, and was continually preaching 
plain living. We shall soon see, however, that Mrs. Keusi 
had cause to repent of the preference she hdd given him. 

Tn this same year, 1815, Pestalozzi published at Yverdun 
a book which he had written the previous year, entitled : 
A Word in Season to the Innocent, Serious, and Noble- 
Minded Ones of My Country. 

Tf it is chiefly to Switzerland that the author addresses 
his remarks, it is not to her alone, but also to the whole of 
Burope, which, set free by Napoleon’s fall, is about to enter 
on a now era, an era it may be of virile and moral reno- 
vation, ensuring peace both at home and abroad, or it may 
be of weakness, vanity, and selfishness, such as has already 
ended in revolutfon, licence, and despotism, The nations 
of Europe are corrupted by a sensual civilization, which does 
but stimulate their appetites and their vanity, making those 
who suffer envious of those who enjoy, and those who 
enjoy insensible to the troubles of those who suffer, There 
is none of that real moral civilization which exalts a man 
and makes Rim capable‘ of love, commiseration, and abne- 
gation. The first step to this higher civilization is the 
reform of public education. : 

Wo have endeavoured to give in a few words some idea 
of tho subject treated by Pestalozzi; but what we have 
just said can convey but a faint idea of the many precious 
truths and valuable and original ideas to be found in this 
new* work, which is as it were a continvation of that 

which the author had written some years previously : An 

Inquiry into the, Course of Nature in the Development of 

the Human Race. But the second work is more matured, 

more cledrly written, and more practical. It is now fifty- 
sevei years since it was first published and yet it has lost 
none of its appropriateness. Europe would stilt do well to 

© think over this advice, and act on it. 3 
About this tiine there arrived at Yverdun the celebrated 

\ Doctor Bell, the founder of the system of mutual instruction 
in England. His visit to’ the far-famed institute had a 
double motive. He came partly to see Pesti'lozzi, this man 
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of discovering some further improvement for his own 
system. Bell understood neither French nor German, but 


During his visit to Yverdun, Bell, after watching the 
~ lessons in the different classes, gave, with the help of some 
- ` teachers and under-teachers, a sort of representation of his 
A own method; there Was, moreover, a conference, in which 
K Pestalozzi and the Doctor summed up, with Ack 
help, their chief objections to each other’s system. But, 
whatever the merits and defects of the rival systoms may haye 
boen, the Englishman certainly possessed one talent that the 
Swiss was without ; for whereas the latter i 
labours had ruined himself, the former had 


lozzi, was prasented to him, and accosted, 
with: “Tt is you, sir, I beli 
instruction?” “ God forbid,” 
Seventeen years before, at Stanz, Ife hid already dn hi 
way made use of the system. o R 


othe old mán 
eve, who invented mutual 


S away. She 
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Her obsequies took place on the 16th. The first thing in 
the morning the coffin was placed in the chapel. The whole 
of the household had assembled there, and were singing 
a funeral hymn, when the unhappy old man entered. AS 
soon as tho singing had ceased, he approached the coffin, 
and, addressing himself to his faithful companion as if,she 
could still hear him, passed in review theireforty-five years 
of companionship, 50, full of labours, trials, and disasters, 
dwelling particularly on the many sacrifices she had made 
and the many sufferings she had endured for him and through 
his fault. After speaking of the time when, “ forsaken and 
scoffed at by everybody, and weighed down by misery and 
disease,” they had eaten their “ dry bread with bitter tears,” 
he added: “What, in those days of affliction, gave us the 
strength to bear our troubles and recover hope?” and, 
seizing a Bible which was near him, he drew still nearer 
the body, crying: “ This is the source whence you drew, 
whence we both drew, courage, strength, and peace!” 

The coffin was then closed, and warried, followed by 
all the household and a large concourse of the inhabitants 
of Yvordun, to the farthest end of the garden, where, in 
accordance with Mrs. Pestalozzi’s express desire, a grave 
had been dug between two walnut trees. At the tomb 
there was singing by the boys and girls, and a prayer by 
Niederer, who also preached the sermon on their return to 
the chapel. The ceremony ended with Klopstock’s beautiful 
hymn: The Song o Triumph of Christian Hope. 

Pestalozzi’s grief was profound; for a long time he would 
go stealthily out at night, when all were asleep, and pray and 
weep under the walnut trees, on the marble slab engraved 
with his wife's name, and the dates of hor birth and death.? 
And ho had reason to lament her who so long had been his 
support, his adviser, and his good angel; for now that she 
was gonerhe was tobe Buffeted by the winds of adversity, 
like a ship without a rudder. 

Pestalozzi, however, was strangely impressionable, and 
when once possessed by his favourite idea of elevating the 
lower classes, he forgot everything else. Some short time 
after the death of his wife, one ‘of his old pupils, deeply 
moved by his loss, came to see him. After a few words 
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1 The remains of Mrs Pestalozzi now lie in the cimetery of Yverdun. 
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on the painful subject of the visit, the old man began to 
speak of his new plans and SUCC 
of his method, and before long, carried away by his illu- 
sions and enthusiasm, he cried excitedly : “Tam swimming 
ia a sea of joy!” 

The year 1816 opened yery sadly for Pestalozzi, and it 
was destined to 5e a disastrous one. The old man looked 


, and yet 
e exercised considerable influence over 


scholars. He moved about the house with a high head and 


To show the Progress he had made since his arrival at 
verdun, we may mention an incident which occurred in 
1805, and which was told us by aif 


his appearance, and 
Was no longer pre- 
t he was giving to 


amongst other things wore a cap Which 
Sentable. One day, during a lesson tha 


The Worth y Wife 
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lessed and venerated memory, 


mortal suing, Which had been 
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the munic’pality of Yverdun, ~ E remora a 
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river which ran under the walls of the Castle. The pupils 
all laughed, but Schmidt did not take the least offence. G 

The man’s overbearing manners, however, made it im- 
possible for the old friends of Pestalozzi to remain in the 
institute. Ramsauer left him in the early spring of 1816: 
For a long time he had refused the most brilliant offers 
rather than leaye his benefactor, and itewas only after 

shaving been completely thrust. aside by Schmidt that he 
decided to accept ono’ of three proposals that had just been 
made to him. 

The coadjutors formed by Pestalozzi were, in general, as 
disinterested as himself, and had as little idea of the value 
of money, oftensrefusing very good offers for the sake of 
retaining their modest and laborious positions, save when 
the master himself, with a view to spreading his method of 

. education, encouraged them to leave. 

Pestalozzi had always clung to the hope of founding 
a new school for the poor, and had relied upon Ramsauer to 
direct it; indeed, ever since 1807, he had made him learn 
several handicrafts for that very purpose. But, strangely 
enough, this poor, neglected child, who had been so care- 
fully trained to educate other poor children, was finally to 
become the tutor of the princes and princesses of Olden- 
burg. ke e 3 

One of the heaviest losses Pestalozzi had to endure was 

that of his faithful housekeeper, Lisbeth Krusi, the woman 

to whom he owed so much. Schmidt was anxious to effect 
certain reforms in the housekeeping, which were no doubt 
necessary, and wkich old Lisbeth was probably incapable of 
carrying out, But, atvany price, some quiet and comfortable 
position in the louse ought to have been found for her. It 
would appear that nothing of the sort was done, for she 
insisted on leaving. She had lost her husband many years 
before, and had an only son, who was an idiot. Thus this 
heroic woman, who had saved Pestalozzi and his family at 

Neuliof, and who had served as a type for the character of 

Gertrude, went away ‘rom Yverdun with her child, and 

pane her days in the poor-house of her husband’s parish, at 
ais. 

Under the new housekeeper, Miss Ray, of Grandson, the 
gring became somewhat less coarse and a little more varied, 
the soup and fruit being replaced at times Ñy coffee, choco- 
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late, and other delicacies. At the same time anything like 
fwodigality was carefully avoided. But for all this, alas! 
the “financial position was none the better. 

Towards the end of 1816, the German masters in the 
anstitute resolyed to celebrate the triumph -of German 
independence. On the 18th of October, after dinner, they 
marched to the dill called “The Duke of Burgundy,” where, 
according to tradition, Charles the Bold had fixed his tent» 
and camp during the battle of Grandson. ‘There they 
lighted a large fire, sang German hymhs, and dtank wine, 
remaining until night-fall. 

Pestalozzi, who was one of the party, was full of spirits 
and mirth, but what he celebrated was not the triumph 
of one nation over another, but the despot Napoleon’s 
fall that had set so many nations free. Ackermann, to 

liom we owe the details of this little episode, tells us that 

at that time the remains of the outer walls of the camp 
were still to be seen, and that he himsesf climbed to the 
top of the ruins and proposed a toast “To the liberty of the 
SEE human race,” to which about thirty people drank 
with a triple round of hurrahs. 

In a very short time it was the German masters who 
could no longer bear Schmidt’s supremacy; they felt that 
he was perverting the spirit of Pestalozg’s institution and 
jaring his reputation. They therefore resolved to lay 

their complaints and fears before Pestalozzi in a joint letter, 

> hich was drawn up by Blochmann, and signed by sixteen 
y under-masters, and student-teachers, 

phos who had signed the letter were ene evening sum- 

aie the old man’s bedside. Schmjdt was already there, 

mones ceeded,to read his written defence, after which, ag 

eae Jainants were neither satisfied nêr reassured, 

ee ZEFA declared that he woul rather see them all go 

Pesta! restrict, in any, Way the power af the only,man who 

than capable of saving him. A most paan scene then 
we ay the old man at one moment deploring the @ecay 
iets jnstyute and asking for grarybonys Support, at 
of he r, seizing Schmidt's hand and calling him his saviour 
Bee edian angel. But as Schmidt remaif%d inflexible, it 


2 i o come to an understanding, and in the 
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spirit, that wounded pride had something to do with the 
determination taken by his colleagues and himself, and thas 
their clear duty was to remain and suffer. $ 

Certain children of the neighbourhood, of families in 
needy circumstances, that is, had formerly been received 
gratuitously into Pestalozzi’s establishment, where they had 
in time become under-masters. These men, zvith a few new- 

ecomers, now did their best to replace the masters who had 
left; the teaching, however, suffered considerably. Niederer 
and Krusi were almost the only good masters that remained 
with Schmidt, but soon even their position became almost 
unbearable. Krusi, simple-minded and modest, gentle and 
affectionate, groaned in secret, but suffered everything 
without complaining. Niederer, on the other hand, could 
not submit to this new state of things, and was continually 
at strife with Schmidt, the animosity between them becoming 
more and more violent every day. 

Meanwhile thee financial position of the institute was 
going from bad to worse, At the pressing solicitation 
of Jullien, some experienced and honourable merchants of 
the town had consented to come once a week to examine the 
books and accounts; but their obliging intervention could 
only confirm the existence of the evil, not cure it. In that 
year of rain and floods, there was a dearth in the country, 
and food had risen considerably in price. Pestalozzi decided 
therefore to raise the school-fees; but even then he could 
not meet the increased expénditure, although the number 
of his pupils was rapidly falling off. 

It was at this juncture that Schmidt conceived the idea 
of publishing, by subscription, a new edition of Pestalozzi’s 

rks, as a means of raising the money of which the insti- 
tute stood s® much in need. To this scheme he easily 
induced the old man to corfsent. 

'_ We must here point ont that the views cf Schmidt and 

Pestalozzi as to the destination of the funds to be yielded 

by the subscription were not quite the same. 

Schmidt wanted money to repair the finances of the 
institute and secure its position, not only in the immediatg 
future, but even after Pestalozzi’s death. The latter, on 
the other hand, looked forward chiefly to at last finding 
oe in a position to feund, and establish on a proper 

Asis that school for the poor which had “een the dream 
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of his whole life, a desire with which Schmidt had little 
æ no sympathy. As our history proceeds, this divergence 
of vłews will stand out more and more clearly. 

In the month of March, 1817, Pestalozzi issued an appeal 
asking for subscribers to the complete edition of his works. 
In this appeal he sets forth his position in a very touching 
manner. Afters a long life of toil and sacrifice, he is in 
danger of seeing the fruit of his labours lost for humanity ;o 
he has undertaken much beyond his Strength, but he now 
intends to turn his experience to the profit of the one aim of 
his life, the raising of the people. At the same time he speaks 
of his institute as of a work which no longer belongs to 
him, but which ought to last in the interests of humanity. 
Thus the destination of the proceeds of the subscription 
is left so vague as to admit of all sorts of interpretations. 
But everything concerning the conditions of sale and col- 
lection of subscriptions is settled in a most business-like 
manner, and all friends, Schools, and “governments are 
entreated in the most pressing terms to subscribe and find 
subscribers. 

Niederer and Krusi refused to recognize the author of 
this appeal in the noble Pestalozzi; they felt that it was 
Schmidt’s work, and that the old man could not put his name 
to it without dishonour. But their opposition was in vain, 
and the appeal was published. It was then that they 
resolyed to leave their benefactor, him“ whom they called 
their father, and the old man was left alone with the master 
he had chosen. From that day the ruin “of the institute 
was complete. » 


1 Krusi had infperative reasons for leaving the institute, for he hall 
been married some years previously, and, his modest emoluments did not 
suffice to keep his family. He now set up a boarding-school at Yyerdun 
fora living. e wen He 
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° CHAPTER XV. 


DEATH-AGONY OF THE INSTITUTE, 


Despair of Pestalozzi on seeing himself forsaken by Niederer 
and Krust. He goes away ill to the Jura Mountains. Ne- 
gotiations with Fellenberg for securing quiet independence 
for Pestalozzi fall through. Success of the subscription for 
Pestalozzi’s works. His discourse of the 12th of January, 
1818. Foundation of a pauper-school at Clendy. Its success. 
It is soon made part of the institute at the Castle. Gottlieb 
Pestalozzi returns to Yverdun and marries Schmidt's sister, 
Pestalozzi quarrels with the Yverdyn municipality, He 
and Schmidt at law with Niederer. The Vaudese Govern- 
ment intervenes, and brings about a settlement, “ Views on 
industry, education, and politics, in connection with the 
state of our country before and after the Revolution,” by 
Pestalozzi. Fall of the institute, Schmidt expelled from 
the canton by tke Government. Pestalozzi goes with him. 


WE must give this title fo that long period of seven years, 
during which Pestalozzi’s institute still existed at the castle 
of Yverdun, althougl» little more than the shadow of what it 
had been. o 
Henceforth Pesialozzi is entirely in Schmidt’s hands, 
whom he regards not merely as a son who has sacrificed all 
to come to the“aid of his father, and to whom he owes eternal 
gratitude, but as a saviour, who is alone capable of sustain- 
ing him, and whose deily support has become indispensable. 
He thus thinks himself compelled to do everything to please 
him, épouses all his quarrels, and, at his bidding, repels all 
his own old friends, ard even refuses to take» the hands 
© stretched out to save him. a 
These unhappy years were further troubled by disputes 
and law-suits. Niederer and Schmidt first attacked one 
apother.in pamphlets and “newspapers, and then brought 
actions for calumny, in iach) unioranately, since he ac- 
82 y 
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epted the responsibility of all Schmidt’s actions, Pestalozzi 
Hitngelt had to appear. The unfortunate controversy pro- 
duced an impression on the public mind that was unfavourable 
even to Niederer, and far more so to Schmidt. Some bio- 
Graphers have even gone so far as to credit certain unproved 
stagements about them, which we, however, believe to be 
slanders, and wéll not repeat, preferring to confine ourselyes 
to authenticated facts. These two colleagues of Pestalozzie 
were associated with his work too lông, and rendered the 
cause of education too many services, for us to remember 
errors committed under the influence of passion. — : 

Whilst Pestalozzi thus seemed to follow Schmidt blindly, 
and showed himself more than ever incapable of the admin- 
istration and direction of a large institute, his genius for 
philosophical investigation, and his enthusiastic devotion to 
the cause of the poor and weak of this world were as great 
as ever. 

In this latter respect his views were not in harmony with 
Schmidt’s, and in this one point he never ceased to struggle 
with the man who, in other matters, was his absolute master 
often, as we shall see, coming off victorious. We shall see 
him steadily working at the development and improvement 
of his doctrine, deluding himself with the illusions of a 
young man, zealously reorganizing‘and plenning new founda- 
tions, and, at the very moment when all that remained of his 
practical work was about to crumble under his feet, opening 
and successfully conducting a new school for the poor. 

For the sake of characterizing the perfod which is the 
subject of this chapter, we have been obliged to anticipate 
somewhat; we must now take up the.thregd of events. 

After the departure of Blochmann and his German cpl- 
leagues in 1816, a few good masters still ‘remained with 
Schmidt, Niederer, and Krusi. “ Among the number were 
Boniface, who is already known-to.»s; Stern, who taught 
Latin and Greek well, and who afterwards became the 
director of the Gymnasium at Stuttgart; Knusert, who had 
left the French army in 1814, alter the peacé, and had 
zesumed his duties in Pestalozzi’s establishment, where 
amongst other things, he looked after the military drill? 
and Hagnauer, a talented young Swiss, who was subsequent): 3 
appointed to the cantonal school of Aarau, y 

e have slid that the masters who had left had been 
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replaced by young men who were not always very highly 
qualified; we must, however, make an exception in fevour 
of one particularly able teacher, who at this critical period 
proved to be of very great help to Pestalozzi. This was 
Lange, a man of good education and manners, and though 
kind aud gentle, of great firmness of character. He spoke 
French well, and conducted morning prayers in that lan- 

° guage for pupils ignorant of German. 

But when in the spring of 1817 Niederer and Krusi decidéd 
that they must leave Pestalozzi, the masters just mentioned 
were not long before they followed their example. 

The appeal for subscribers to Pestalozzi’s works, the 
appeal, that is, that had brought about the rupture, was 
published in the last days of March, 1817; but it appears 
that Niederer and Krusi had made up their minds as early 
as the 14th of the month, for on that day they had asked 
the municipality for a certificate of good conduct during 
their residence dt Yverdun, either because they thought 
such a document was necessary before ¢hey could live in the 
town apart from Pestalozzi, or else because they were afraid 
of Schmidt’s attacks. Naef, director of the institute for 
deaf mutes, made a similar demand the same day, although 
his position was already, quite independent of Pestalozzi’s 
institute. ° > 

On the 5th of July, 1817, Pestalozzi obtained a promise 
from the municipality that the gratuitous enjoyment of the 
Castle should be continued for five years after his death to 
such persons as he weuld appoint to succeed him. ` 

Some days after that, he asked to be allowed to rent, for 
purposes of cultiyation, a field of some four or five acres just 
outside the town, and requested further that tue lease might 
hold good after his death, like that of the Castle. This fresh 
request was also granted by the municipality. 

The reader alreadyesees the object of these requests; it 
will be made stilh clearer to him as we proceed. 

Meánwhile Pestalozzi had refused to believe himself 
really forsaken by Niederer and Krusi, nor wefe his eyes 

© opened until he received a rather harsh letter from Niederer? 
telling him that his old coadjutors would keep themselves 
aloof so long as he chose to retain Schmidt. 
eThe old man’s grief and cager knew no bounds; at times 
he was almost beside himeolf, and it was teared that his 
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reason would give way. Schmidt advised a change of air on 
the dura, as a means of restoring his health and helping him 
to recover from the effects of this cruel blow. Pestalozzi 
accordingly spent a few weeks in the village of Bullet, which 
® some three thousand feet above the lake of Neuchâtel, 
andowas at that time almost uninhabitable. He occupied a 
miserable room*in the cottage of an old woman, who could 
barely supply him with what he required. But he breathed + 
a pure and bracing air, and had a spleydid view, before his 
eyes. Inthe immediate foreground lay the plain of Yverdun, 
with the lakes of Neuchatel and Morat; then the Vaudese 
table-land, with its infinite variety of detail; farther on, the 
lake of Geneva, and on the horizon the leng chain of the 
Alps, with their rugged, snow-capped peaks. In this elevated 
solitude the old man at last found the repose he so much 
needed; and yet it was a troubled repose, and full of grief, 
grief which he poured out in snatches of poetry that deserve 
to be preserved, not indeed for their iteras merit, but 
merely as evidence ef the sorrows that his own weakness 
had brought upon him. Pestalozzi, although a poet in heart 
and imagination, had rarely written poetry, and it would be 
difficult to understand why he wrote verses at this time, 
if we did not know that for some time previously he had 
been working out a series of elementary exercises in lan- 
guage, to which he had often added rhythm and rhyme as 
a means of facilitating their study for the child. And now 
the same form presented itself almost naturally to him as 
he breathed forth his woes at Bullet, « p 

We can do no more than give the drift of a few of his 


verses > 


= G 
Happy the spot where I can pray at rest, 2 


Unhappy that where I do evil. 
Sad is the place where I take refugo in teara, 


But tertible is the abyss I flee from; ss 
And, wishing to avoid it, I draw near it, o 
And as I draw near it, I am in doubt, a o 
And, ip my doubt, I throw myself irto it . , © 

m Into the tomb of despair. o 


O! bow of heaven ! bow of heaven ! = 

Thou shadowest forth the joys of the Creator ; 

Shed on me, too, thy colours ang soft brightness ! 

Come, shingsin the angry tempest of my life! 2 -9 
Usher in a Srighter morn! sendame a better day ! 
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O! bow of heaven! bow of heayen! 
God hath sustained me in the days of storm; é 
My soul, give praise to the Eternal ! € 
Must I die before thou appear 
To bring me the joys of a happier day? 
Must I drink to the dregs the cup of enmity and malice? ç 
Must I die before I find my peace, the peace I am seeking? 
I acknowledge my own faults and weakness, 45 
And I forgive others their faults ; 
° I forgive them with love and tears. 
It is in death alone that I shall find peace ; 
The day 6f my death will be my bappiest dey ; 
How beautiful wilt thou be when thou proclaimest my happier days, 
Shining on my forgotten tomb, 
O bow of heaven! bow of heaven! 


At the death of my dear companion, 

The pure snow-flakes of winter 

Fell as a sweet testimony 

Into her open grave. 

And thus, O bow of heayen! 

Do thou bring maja friendly testimony 

On the day of my death. 

God hath sustained me in the days of trouble; 

My soul, give praise to the Eternal, 

For God Himself dwells in thee, Š 
In thee is His temple. 

Praise God, O my sonl, 

Priestess of the temple of thy God! 

Neither the heights’ of the earth, nor the heights of the heayens, 
Neither the sea of stars, nor the army of clouds, 

Shall pluck from thy being the presence of thy Creator. ° 
No human science, no worldly honour 

Can take away tùy God, whom thou seest in thyself, 

As thou dost in the spider and the worm, 


k Rest and mountain air, however, soon restored the old 
4 an’s strength and calmness, and he returned to Yverdun. 
È a was then that his friends tried once more to rescue him 
i from Schmidt’s domination, and make his last days happy 
. and ‘peaceful. Julien,- Fellenberg, and Charles Ritter 
d endeavoured between them to find some means of saying ‘ 
f the ld man and his institute. Pestalozzi went several 
5. times to Hofwyi, often staying some considerable time. On 
. © these occasions he always recovered his courage and cheer- 
a fulness, and worked unceasingly at his exercises for the 
: elementary teaching of language. One evening even, after 
alking from Berne to Pofwyl,a distance of nearly four 
miles, he asked fora light, that he might write, according 
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to habit, through the night. TFellenberg, wishing to spare 
tHe old man the noise of his school, had found rooms for 
him in the neighbourhood in the house of a Dutch gentle- 
man, Mr. Van Muyden, who took a great interest in all 
questions of education, and afterwards became a Councillor 
of State in Lausanne. i : 

On the 17th October, 1817, after much discussion, Pesta- 
lozzi and Fellenberg drew ap an agreement in eighteen 
articles, the principal provisions of which were as, follows : 

A poor-school was to be founded, at a place to be deter- 
mined afterwards, according to the plans and directions of 
Pestalozzi. This school was, financially, to be quite inde- 
pendent of the institute at Yverdun, which, dn its turn, was 
to be reorganized under the joint supervision of Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg, who together would appoint a director and 
the staff necessary for a good educational establishment for 
the middle classes. The institute was henceforth to be 
self-supporting, and any surplus in the receipts was to be 
employed for the admission of poor children. When Schmidt 
was no longer necessary at the institute, he would leave 
Yverdun, and come and direct the new poor-school under 
Pestalozzi, who would provide him with two assistants, To 
guarantee the existence of the institute and poor-school, 
these two foundations would be pléced under the protection 
of a large Commission, composed, with their consent, of the 
following friends of humanity: Zellweger, of Trogen; de 
Rougemont, of Neuchâtel; May de la Schadau, of Berne; 
de Mollin, of Lausanne; and Father Girard, of Freiburg. 
Gottlieb, Pestalozzi’s grandson, was to go at’ once to Hofwyl 
to take a course of instruction in practical agriculture, and 
to see the working of Fellenberg’s poor-school, so that hp 
might be in a position to manage the Neuhof éstate, as well 
as the school which Pestalozzi was anxious to establish 
there. o < e 
But Schmidt had made Pestalozzi promise not to conclude 
anything without consulting him; and so the old- man, 
although he-agreed with Fellenberg on all tne points of the 
agreement, would not sign it till a clause had been inserted 
leaving him free to withdraw at the shortest notice, 

As a matter of fact, Schmidt disapproved of the whole 
arrangement, ang persuaded: Peaalozzi that this agreeme 
left him entirely at Fellenberg’s mercy. The matter, there- 
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fore, fell through, the natural consequence of which was 
that from this time the old man’s friends no longer dared 
attempt anything in his favour. € 

Tn an account of Pestalozzi’s last years that he afterwards 
published, Fellenberg relates the whole of these negotiations 
in detail, with documents in corroboration, and judges 
Schmidt with extreme severity, declaring that he “was 
actuated merely by motives of personal interest. But how- 
ever this may haye been, we are strongly of opinion that a 
lasting connection “between Pestalozzi and Fellenberg was 
no more possible in 1817 that it had been in 1805. By the 
end of 1817, Jullien, all the French boys, a large number 
of other pupils, and most of the good masters had left the 
institute, which in every respect was in a most deplorable 
condition. 

On the other hand, however, the subscription to Pesta- 
lozzi’s works had met with extraordinary success, so great 
still was the sympathy for the celebrated old man in many 

arts of Europe. The Emperor of Russia, the King of 

russia, and the King of Bayaria had each subseribed largely, 
and, thanks to the ability of Schmidt, and to the kindness 
and care of the publisher, Cotta of Stuttgart, the author of 
Leonard and Gertrude, without haying run the least risk, 
was the fortunate recipment of some two thousand pounds. 

This success revived Pestalozzi’s courage and hope, but 
also, alas! his illusionse He thought the moment had at 
last come for realizing the dreams of his life, and accordingly 
sent for his grændsan Gottlieb, his sole heir, in the hope of 
being able to fit him for carrying on his work, 

Gottlieb, who had, formerly been a pupil in the institute 
at Yverdun, had shown so little taste for study that his 
grandfather Bad thought it better that he should learn some 
handicraft. He had thertfore become a tanner at Zurich. 

Pestalozzi’s discoyrse of the 12th of January, 1818, his 
Seventy-second „birthday, is one of the most interesting and 
impectant he eyer made. In it we find his educational and 
philanthropical views stated perhaps with more force and 
clearnéss than anywhere else; all his projects, plans, and 
hopes for the future; and, lastly, his feelings with regard 
to the various people he has about him, and even the old 
friends who have just left-him. 

As the length of the discourse preyents’1s from giving it 
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in full, we shall translate those parts only which seem to us 
tie most instructive : 


“T now find myself in the position of a father, who, seeing 
his end approaching, and being anxious to prepare his house- 
hold, calls his people around him, and solemnly opens his 
hear to them about the state of his house, the projects and 
desires of his life, and entreats them not to disappoint him 
in their efforts for the realization of his hopes. 

“ To-day I enter on the seyenty-third year of my life, a 
life which has always been rather public than private. And 
so it is not my private life, my own personal position, that 
occupies my mind at this moment; I am ¢hinking rather 
of my pabis work, for the continuation of which after my 
death I am most anxious to provide, and of the little that 
I haye been able to do towards a great end, the discovery 
and diffusion, that is, of true principles of philanthropy and 
education, an end which requires the earnest co-operation of 
all men devoted to their country and humanity. 

“ Friends! I feel to-day obliged to say, Seal I say it with 
a firm and unalterable conviction, that our part of the world, 
so far at least as education and the condition of the poor 

are concerned, has long been plunged in a foul atmosphere 
of error, and that men, in their attempts to mend matters, 
have employed such unnatural and artificial means, that 
they haye only succeeded in making matters worse. This 
error has indeed pervaded the mind, sentiments, and habits 
of men to such a degree, that truth and. love are powerless 
against it; it is like a thick, impenetrable fog, against 
which the sun is powerless, I am aware that what L am 
now saying will be misunderstood, but that will be only 
because this erroneous habit of thought has bevome, for the 
men of our century, almost a second nature. And just 
as this inveterate error perverts the vjews and methods of 
those who are willing to help the needy, so it perverts 
the views, sentiments, and aspirations of those who reyuire 
the help. . ` =) 

~ But I, who speak to you, am dead to the preseiv; this 
world and century are nothing more tome. Iam possessed 
by a dream, by the thought of what the education of man, 
of the people, of the poor, will bep.in a world shorn of false- 


ness and artificig’ty. And now, as I indulge in my dream, 
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it inspires me, and I see that higher education of the soul 
as a tree planted by the waterside. Behold it, with its roots, 
trunk, branches, and fruit! Whence are they! See, you 
put a small kernel in the ground, and in that kernel is the 
spirit of the tree, its essence and its life, But the Father 
and Creator of the kernel, as of the fruitful ground, is God, 
and it is He who makes the seed to grow. e 

“The seed is the spirit of the tree, and makes a body for 
itself. See it when it leaves the bosom of the earth, its 
mother; eyen now it has already put forth its first roots, 
for as its internal essence develops, its external envelope 
must disappear. Its inner organic life has now passed into 
the root, and from the root everything, pith, wood, bark, 
and fruit will come. In trunk, branches, and twigs it is 
always the same pith, wood, and bark,—distinct and separate 
yet continuous and connected,—protecting, sustaining, an 
nourishing each other, living the same organic life, and 
developing in accerdance with Nature and the essence of the 
tree. F 

“As the tree grows, so, too, does man, Even before the 
child is born there are within him the invisible germs of 
those tendencies that life will develop. The various powers 
of his being and his life are developed, as in the tree, by 
remaining united, yet dvstinct, during the whole course of 
his existence. 

“And just as tiie essential parts of the tree, animated 
by the invisible spirit of their physical organism, working 
together, that is, in he sure and pre-established harmony 
of God, co-operate, though distinct, in the formation of the 
final product of their, power, the fruit; so, too, in the man, 

the faculties‘of knowledge, power, and will, distinct but 
united by the invisible spirit of the human organism, work- 
ing together in the Divine harmony of faith and love, 
co-operate to form that spiritual being distinct from flesh 
and blood; that gternaf witness to justice and holiness, man 
created in the image of God to become perfect as his Father 
in heaven is perfect. > A 

“í Tt is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing, 
The spirit of mén is not in any particular physical ower, 
it is not in what we call his strength, nor in his hands, nor 
in his brain. No, his real «nd effective strength, the point 


where his powers meet, is in his faith aid love. 
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These forces of the heart, faith and love, do for immortal man i 

hat the root does for the tree. . . . f 
« But do not only look at the tree that flourishes, look also 

at that whose root lights upon a hard rock, a burning dry 

zand, ora stagnant pool! Then watch the root dry up and 

wither, and mark how the whole tree perishes with it! 

Thén examine.yourselves, and see whether the organic 

powers which were intended to give you life are not decay-e 

ing and leaving you in danger of perishing.” à 
After having developed the foregoing ideas, and admitted 

that the human organism differs from the vegetable and $ 

animal organism in the possession of liberty and conscience, 

Pestalozzi explains that it is the part of education to en- 

courage and direct the development of the best powers of the 

child, as a gardener encourages and directs the growth of a 

tree. He then adds: 


“Bach of our moral, intellectual, and physical powers must 
depend for its development upon itself alone, and not on any 
artificial external influences. Faith, that is, must proceed ~ 
from faith, and not from the knowledge and understanding of 
what is to be believed ; thought must proceed from thought, 
and not from the knowledge and understanding of what is to 
be thought or of the Jaws of though; love must*proceed from 
love, and not from the knowledge and understanding of what 
loye is and of what deserves tọ, bé' loved’; art, too, must pro- 
ceed from actual art and skill, and not from endless discus- 
sions about them. And this return te the true method of 
Nature for the development of our powers, c.bsolutely requires 
the work of education to be subordineted fo the knowledge 


X 


of the various Jaws which control those powers. . - aay 
‘ 


Pestalozzi then passes in review his whole life, so far at 
least as it has been devoted to searching for the means of 
raising the people by education. Hé acknowledĝès that he 
has‘ always been too incapable to succeed in any of hig.enter- 
prises; but, experience, which has faught kim many things, 
gtill instructs him every day, and now he thanks°God for o į 
not having permitted him to put his hand t®the work before 
he was ready, and for having forced him in this way to 
labour continually. He broughtquin and suffering upon him- 
self by trying P establish a home for the poor at Neuiiof, add 
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yet the memory of that attempt is dear to him, and although 
the property costs him much more than it brings in, he hag 
never been willing to sell it, for he still hopes to fourd a 
school for the poor there, and is looking forward to beginning 
the necessary repairs next spring. Farther on he acknow- 
ledges that an institution of this kind can in no way replace 
a home warmed by the love of father and mother, and 
eadds : ‘ 


“The religious spirit which sheds a blessing on the 
domestic hearth, still exists in our midst, but is without 
inner life, and is reduced to a mere reasoning spirit which 
does nothing bet discourse on what is holy and what is 
Divine. . . . However, the blessed spirit of the true 
doctrine of Christ seems to throw out new and deep roots in 
the midst of the corruption of our race, and to maintain in 
thousands of souls a pure inner life. It is, in truth, to that 
alone that we caw look for the principles and power neces- 
sary for battling with the ideas, sentiments, desires and 
habits of our century, chief cause, as it seems to me, of the 
debasement of the people. It is by this means alone that we 
can resume and employ beneficently the only true methods 
of popular and national education, methods which God has 
placed in the home andémaintained from time immemorial 
by the inexhaustible treasure of parental loye.” 


Pestalozzi then asks what there is to be done to fight the 
evil he has just‘descyibed, and suggests seven chief lines of 
action. He points out that itis neither with the rich nor 
the poor that the first efforts must be made, but with the 

eat middle-cla$s, with whom success will be much easier 
than with the®others, because they have, in a measure, pre- 
served the habits and virtées of the domestic hearth. More- 
over it is from the middle class that regeneration will spread 
most surely and gasily to the other portions of society, for, 
on the one hand, they give instructors to the rich, and on the 
other, they supply the poor with the example and advice of 
protectors, near enough to them to know them well and to 
be sure of being‘listened to. 

It is because the institute of Yverdun is intended for 

iddle-class children thatePestalozzi attaches such great 
yalue to it as a means of regeneration, and 73 so anxious for 
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its continuance after his death: He declares that he could 
‘aot have found a country, town, or spot more fitted for his 
purpose; and congratulates himself on the sympathy, facilities 
and welcome accorded him by the authoritiesand inhabitants 
f Yverdun, and especially by the educated portion of the 
community. It is at Yverdun, moreover, that he has made 
many importané preparations, and it is at Yverdun that his 
institution must remain. After having developed the fore-» 
going ideas at considerable length, Pestalozzi çomes back 
once more to his doctrine of elementary education, as being. 
the only means of regenerating, not merely the poor, but all 
classes of society. He then continues: 

“Elementary education is nothing else but a supreme 
return to the truest and simplest form of educational art, the 
education of the home. This is indeed the supreme art. 
Tts means are not special gifts of knowledge and skill, 
like the watering-pots with which a gardener waters a 
thirsty ground, after which the earth dries up again and 
waits for a careful hand to water it once more; no, no; the 
means of elementary education are rather like a running 
spring which is always flowing and never allows the ground 
to dry. No, no; the effects of true elementary culture are 
not transient, for it is they that sét in astion ‘those powers 
of iman nature on which all skill and knowledge de- 
pend. E $ : 

“ With the two thousand pounds resulting from the sub- 
scription, I propose to form an inalienable capital, the annual 
interest of which will be perpetually employed as follows: 

“1, To continue experiments in pursuit of ever simpler 
means for elementary teaching in the home. 

“2. To train in this sp 
masters and mistresses. 

“3. To found one or several model srhools for the instruc- - 
tion of children according to the principles indicated above, 

“4, To continue the search for the most suitable méans of 
regenerating domestic education among the people. 
~ “Now I have done my part according to my strength, and 
have deposited my mite on the altar of my country and of 
humanity. But my age tells me that my personal influence 
cannot last much longer, for-whizh reason Í shall do all thas 
is necessary to girengthen my establishment by outside sup- 
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port. I shall address myself to de Rougemont, of Neuchatel ; 
Mollin, of Lausanne; Doxat, of Turin; and Constangon, of 
Yyerdun; I am, indeed, already in communication witlt the 
two last concerning my financial arrangements, and shall ask 
these gentlemen to receive all moneys resulting from the suk: 
scription, invest it safely, and pay the interest each year to 
the persons appointed by me to carry on my vork. A 

o Iam well aware that the amount produced by the subscrip- 
tion is quite inadequate for sucli a purpose; but I look upon 
our past labours and experiments as the real capital of my 
foundation, and I should hope, too, that the mite Tadd will 
not remain quite alone. By the work of my life, and by 
that of Niederer, Krusi, Mieg, Jullien, de Muralt, Henning, 
and many other friends, most of whom are now far away, the 
interest of a great number of men has been aroused in favour 
of our enterprise, the importance of which is generally felt. T 
hope, therefore, that a large number of my contemporaries will 
take part in it, ang that my small contribution will disappear 
under the abundance of their gifts.” 


Pestalozzi then announces that he will work to the end of 
his days to increase his contribution; that he will leave the 
subscription open, and add to his works many important 
manuscripts,as yet incomplete; and further that he is going , 
to begin at once the publication of a journal, entitled, Journal 
of the Foundations of Yuerdun. In short, he will no longer 4 
consider tho institute of Yverdunas his private property, but 
as having an independent moral personality of its own. He 
also points out that the income of the institute will be very 
small during the first few years. 

\ Pestalozzi refefs once more to his attempt to found a school 
for the poor ateNeuhof fifty years before, and regrets that his 
wife, to whose devotion hé then owed so much, is not still 
living to see him resume the execution of this project. He 
also thanks God for ha¥ing consoled his old age by making it 
; possible for him to do this, and announces that he is on the 
point of setting to work; he wishes it, however, to be known 
© that thé new asylum of Neuhof will merely bring help to a 
few unfortunate’ who are suffering, and cannot wait; whereas 
the entire realization of his ideal can only come later, and as 
ie result of the work which will be carried on in his founda- 
tions at Yverdur, : 
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Further on, Pestalozzi points out that in the middle classes 
there are many families who cannot pay the price of their 
children’s schooling, and that it is precisely from these child- 
ren, brought up in poverty and economy, that most is to be 
capected tbr the success of his undertaking. For that reason 
he has made up his mind to admit them into the institute at 
reduced prices, provided only that their moral nature is good 
and that they are thoroughly intelligent. Such children aree 
not accustomed to have wine, and meåt every day, nor will 
they have them at the institute ; there will be a separate table 
for them, but the moral equality will not be affected. Pes- 
talozzi himself will eat with them, and he will take care that 
they do not regret the other table. G 

After having thus exposed all his projects, Pestalozzi 

addresses his grandson Gottlieb, who is once more present, 
after an absence of four years. He thanks him for returning, 
and for saying that he is ready to devote his life to his grand- 
father’s work, and to do his best to be likechim, and that he 
will be content with the fortune left by his grandmother, and 
never regret that which has been given to the foundation. 
Pestalozzi praises him for having thus chosen the good part ; 
and says that he now feels free to make over everything he 
possesses to his work, since he leaves his grandson a vocation 
that is worth more than all the géld in the world, He in- 
spires Gottlieb with courage, gives him advice, and tells him 
that he will find Schmidt a strong and devoted support. After 
reminding his hearers that Schmidt alone had saved and 
sustained him, he proceeds to speak of-him “in terms’ of the 
highest praise, denying, however, that he has eyer made an 
idol of him. Every one has his faults, and Schmidt has his; 
Pestalozzi, indeed, knows them well, for ‘they often cauge 
him pain, but Schmidt has so many of the quilities that are 
wanting in the old man, that it would be difficult to find 
two men mage different. Schmidt brings Pestalozzi power, 
persgverance, and absolute devotedness. o 

Then he enters upon the divergencjes of views whicle have 
manifested §hemselves in his house, and the Fatal dissensions 
which followed. The explanation he gives is as follows: 

In the first days of his association with his coadjutors, 
Pestalozzi seemed to see that the world wished what he 
Wished, and loved what he lowed? the Government su: porte 
him, the public ¢dmired all he did„often even before Heil 
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quite knew what he wanted-to do. Full of blind trust, he 
thought everything easy, and so allowed himself to be drawi 
jnto a complicated undertaking, without reflecting that he 
was incapable of managing a numerous staff, and without 
remarking that the truth accepted by all his coadjators was 
taking a different development with each of them, because they 
were all free to work in their own way and follow their own 
‘individuality. When Pestalozzi: perceived this, he thought 
it better to shut his eyes to it, snd his negligence in this re- 
spect lasted for many years, in fact, till confusion and anarchy 
were threatening the success of his work. Then at last he 
felt the need of ruling, and, in his weakness, looking about 
for help, he presently found a sure support. In this way he 
came into collision with his collaborators, who all felt that 
their own particular views were the only true ones. 

Pestalozzi recognizes that he is himself the cause of this 
evil, and blames nobody ; at the same time it seems to him 
that his friends might rise above this divergence of ideas, and 
work together for an object which is both great, just, and 
holy. He has, to-day, surmounted many obstacles, and is at 
last in possession of the means for realizing the projects which 
have occupied his life, but he still needs capable and devoted 
men at his side to support him. 

He continues thus: © 


“T turn first to you, Niederer and Krusi. Now that I am 
laying the foundations of a Work that our grandchildren will 
bless, it is to you I call; become once more my sons and help 
me in this undertaking. Some day, when our human sorrows 
have been long forgotten, and our flesh long hidden in the 
tomb, numbers of happy poor, profiting from our labours, and 
blessing all wlfo took part in the work, will bless you also as 
members of this holy association. And you are, indeed, asso- 
ciated with this work,for the salvation of the poor, Niederer 
and Krusi; for you have spent a great part of your lives in 
endeayouring to make it possible. I have not, it is true, Suc- 
ceeded as I coul have wished, nor you either; hut without 
you nothing would haye been possible, and the service is great 
that your lives Have rendered to my undertakings. It is the 
Lord’s hand that has guided you towards my aim, my aim 

hich is also yours. Forget, then, what is behind you, and 
march forward with me to our common aim, “Embrace to-day 
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the cause of our foundation, and let us unite once more mM .~ 
purity and hope. ¢ AK 
tNiederer, L am laying to-day the first stone of an edifice ~ 
which, small at first, may some day become the great temple 
af educatfon as you yourself conceive it, and which, with 
God’s blessing, is likely to realize your highest aspirations. 
Niéderer, I am incapable, from the very nature of my 
mind, of teaching men theo truth as I feel it, and so I ap# 
proach my end by the heart\only. But this is not enough, 
and I need the help of men like you, who have the power of 
seeing truth as a connected whole, a power I do not possess. 
Have we not all different talents, Niederer? Recognizing 
yours, we feel that we need it to make our trath into a science, 
and show the thinkers and teachers of the world that it is in 
perfect harmony with faith in Jesus Christ. We recognize, 
too, that by your efforts in this direction you are satisfying 
the highest need of our time, and rendering a true service to 
humanity. And, Niederer, we honour yen for striving, in 
your teaching, to freg the human will from the power of the 
flesh, an aim which must always remain the essential aim of 
education. We have witnessed the success of your efforts 
upon a great number of the noblest of our children, and at 
this solemn hour, in thanking you for what you have done, we 
entreat you not to deprive our establishment of your precious 
influence, either now or after my death, 

“And you, too, dear Krusi, think, I implore you, of the old 
days, and believe that my friendship is unchanged. Woe still 
prize your goodness and kindness, and.are most anxious that 
your heart should once more be ours. Think of the vast 
amount of good to result from the means at present in our 
hands. We once more ask your help in dur common work 
and for our common happiness. At the momitnt of setting 

my house in order, Krusi, to go ii peace to that place where 
all the passions of life are ended, and all its difficulties and 
illusions lost in God’s soft light, at this solemn moment I beg 
you to bring your whole energy back to the aid of thts holy 
and all-impprtant work. a 

, “Iaddress myself to you, too, my dear Lange; you brought © 
me help at a time when I was in urgent need, and 
enterprise was struggling between life and death. . . . 
Such hours of salvation are sacred, and inspire the truest and 
deepest gratituŭe., Join us, then, in founding this new 
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association, and become one ‘of the leaders of our institute, 
destined now to become far more important than it has ever 
been. My friend, you are rejoining my establishment ‘at a 
time when it is no longer anything but a moral personality, 
solemnly consecrated to the poor, and unable to offer any 
pecuniary advantage to those who work for it. o 

“And you, too, Schmidt! You have renouficed your rights 
sand interests not only for the present but for the future. But 
I will not say any more about you now, for on several points 
where I should but be expressing my inmost convictions, I 
might not be believed. Continue only to do what you have 
done hitherto, and, though you have been misunderstood, still 
labour for me and my house with the strength you have 
already devoted to the work. All opinions, no matter how 
obstinately adhered to, will finally be overcome by persever- 
ing action. 
“I now address myself to you, my colleagues, and to all -~ 
whom it shall please God to send tous. Iimplore you all 
to continue to take an active, affectienate and increasing 
interest in this my life-work, for which to-day God is giving 
me such help as may prove to be a fruitful source of blessing 
for our country and humanity. Let us earnestly look to the 
duties thus imposed upon us by Providence. 
«Friends, flo essential®aim and first duty of our associa- 
tion is not a new method of education, in spite of the fact 
that the latter, by means df faith and love, is to bring about a 
a realization of the spirit of Christianity; no, the chief aim 
and first duty of our æsociation is to take the most conscien- 
tious care of the children entrusted to us, that we may both 
carry out what we hawe promised and justify the hopes we 
: have raised. . . . Ihave now more courage than ever, 
for I know that I shall not die till I have done all that is 
necessary to ensure my childien being at every moment of 
the day unger the eyes pf men working for ther own salva- 
tion in fear andérembling, and working for the childicn’s 
as for their own, Friends, I thank you for all you are doing 
in our midst for art and Science, and for the help’ you are to 
me in the management of the establishment. But what Is 
coe want to ask of you—and this is our holiest and 
ighest obligation—is that you will earnestly watch over our 
children, praying both with fhem and for them. Friends and 
brothers, in this solemn hous, when I am setting my house in 
R Z 
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order at the entrance of the villey of death, a valley, how- 
ever, which leads to resurrection, I beg of you not to judge 
of me by the weakness of my life, but to remember my words. 
You know now with what feelings I call you all to this holy 
alliance. ove one another, as Christ loved us. Loye suffereth 
long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not provoked}-taketh not account of eyil; resti 
joiceth not in unrighteousnes?, but rejoiceth withthe truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. Friends and brothers, do good to those 
who hate you; bless those who curse you; heap coals of fire 
on the head of your enemies, Jet not the stin go down upon 
our wrath. When you bring an offering to the altar, first 
te reconciled with your brother and then bring your offering. 
Let there be no hardness among you, even towards those who 
do us wrong. Let all human hardness disappear before the 
holiness of our Christian faith. Let none of you excuse hard- 
ness towards those who have done wrong. Let no one say 
that Jesus did not love the unjust and the wrongdoers, He 
loved them with a Divine love ; it was for them that He died, 
It was not the just, but sinners that He called to repentance. 
Ho did not find the sinner humble and faithful, but made him 
so by His own faith and humility: It was, indeed, by His 
Divine seryice in His most lowly position that He overcame 
the pride of the sinner, and inspired him with the Divine faith 
and love with which His own soul overflowed. Friends and 
brothers, if we do likewise, and love each other as Christ 
loved us, we shall then be able to surmount eyery obstacle 
that separates us from the aim of ovr lifo, 


, and found the 
happiness of “ur house on the eternal roc gu which God 
Himself founded the happiness of humanity in Jesus Christ.” 


This discourse is interesting “ande instructive in many 
ways; full of Pestalozzi himself, it yet bears traces here and 
there of Schmidt’s influence. We skould like to havé giyen 
it in full, byt in its first edition, it filled no less than, a hun- 
dred and thirteen pages. In Cotta’s edition, however, there 
Were many long and important omissions, omissions which 
can only be attributed to Schmidt. It no longer contains, for 
instance, the urgent appeal*to Niederer and Krusip which, 
as we shall see, remained without effect, As a general rule, 
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Pestalozzi’s real thoughts must be looked for in the first 
edition of his works, which, unfortunately, is no longer to 
be found. Seyffarth’s edition, however, gives the original 
text, together with most of the subsequent alterations, 
Fellenberg relates, in his book already referréd to, that 
on*the 12th of January, 1818, immediately after theeold 


-man had finished his discourso,-Schmidt ‘announced that, 
s*though he did not approve of Pestalozzi’s gift, he was 
~ anxious to,asséciate himself vureseryedly with his founda- 


tion, and would therefore make over to him his whole fortune, 
consisting of about two hundred and forty pounds. Fellen- 
berg asserts that Schmidt did not really mean this; that it 
was, moreover, merely for the purpose of increasing the 
subscriptions that he had induced Pestalozzi to announce 
his plans for a new foundation; and that two years later, 
when Gottlieb became his brother-in-law, it was also he who 
compelled the old man to declare that he was not in a 
position to carryout the engagements into which he had 
entered; but as it is known that Fellexberg greatly disliked 
Schmidt, and judged him very harshly, such a statement 
must be received with the extremest caution, 

The poor-school, however, remained Pestalozzi’s favourite 
project; he was always coming back to the idea, and forgot, 
in this dream of his youth, the far greater plans which he 
had only lately conceived. He was very anxious to at last 
take some practical steps în this direction; but Schmidt, who 
felt that there was enough to be done already, offered a 


_ strenuous opposition. ° The old man insisted, and, in spite of 


Schmidt’s obstinate resistance, returned incessantly to the 
attack, An absyrd episode of the struggle has been related 
ky an entirely reliable eye-witness—a lady’ who, in 1818, 
was living, a child of thirteen, in the Castle at Yverdun, and 
Who in 1874 was still alive in Burgdorf. She tells how 
Pestalozzione day eafnestiy begged Schmidt to allow him 
to found his pocr-school; how the latter, refusing to lisien, 
turned his back and ran- away, and how the old man pursued 
him for some time, and at last, angry at being unable to 
catch him, threw, his shoes at him. > 

And yet this time it was Pestalozzi who got the upper 
hand; for in this same year, 1818, the poor-school was 
opened -at Clendy, a hamlet just outside Yverdun, in the 
house afterwards occupied by Daulte’s boarding-school, Tt 
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began with twelve poor childrei, of both sexes, most of them 
orphans, or forsaken by their parents. In spite of his 
seventy-two years, the old man devoted himself to them 
with the game activity, the same zeal, the same love as in 
Is youth,“and, what seems hardly credible, with the same 
wonderful success as had crowned his first efforts at Neuhof, 
Stanz, and Burgdorf. Such is the power that an education A 
which conforms to the laws*pf human, nature has over the 
heart, that this man, absentNinded, awkward and incapable 
in practical life, and entirely without external advantages, 
was able, as though by enchantment, not only to gain the 
attention and affection of the iien by whom he was 
ounded, but to make them eager to leari. 

min = oe months the number of the children at Clendy 
had risen to thirty, and marvellous progress*had been made. 
To give some idea of the school, we will translate the 
account given by Professor Heussler, one of Pestalozzi’s best 
biographers : G 


“Children of five and six years old joyfully spent hours 
together at exercises in number and form, and even still 
younger children learned something from merely being 
present at the lessons. Some were so zealous that they 
needed restraining rather than ‘encouraging. The best 
scholars were soon set to teach others, which they did well 
and gladly. Winter and summer, day and night, they 
would run off to Grandson, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Yverdun, to give lessons to peopie older than them- 
selves, often sitting up a part of the night. At Yverdun 
their teaching was preferred to that of: some of the masters. 
‘They know,’ tt was said, ‘how to give instruction to tha 
children without letting them feel that they are expected 
to learn anything, and often they seem to be drawing the 


knowledge from the very children theyre teaching.” 
DP a 


This fresh success excited fresh admiration, and “people 
came from all sides to see the new school at Clends. Tho 


English were especially enthusiastic, as the Germans and ~ 


French had been previously. They even encouraged the old 
man to think that England might be won over to his system 
of education, ang asked him‘to receive at Qlendy a wertain 
number of rich children, who,woudd pay for their instruction, 
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and afterwards carry his method across the Channel. Pesta- 
lozzi was weak enough to consent, and the character of his 
institution soon changed. The teaching became less®ele- - 
mentary and more scientific, English was studied, and at 
the same time the internal arrangements lost soriéthing of 
their original simplicity. 

Tt was then that Schmidt, who had only reluctantly ĉon- 

*sented to the foundation of g poor-school, cleverly took 
advantage of ‘this change in its character to prevent its 
continuation. In view of the success that the scholars had 
obtained in teaching, he advised Pestalozzi to turn it into a 
training school, and transfer it to the Castle, where all the 
necessary means: of instruction were ready to hand. In a 
pamphlet published in 1820, entitled, A Word on the State 
of my Pedagogical Labours and the Organization of my 
Institute, Pestalozzi himself admits that this advice was 
given him by Schmidt. 

But the idea ¢f uniting the two establishments in the 
Castle already existed in the spring of 1819, as is clear from 
a printed leaflet, which was freely circulated in Yverdun 
and the neighbourhood. This leaflet was written in French, 
signed by Pestalozzi, and dated the 26th of May, 1819; it 


ran as follows: 
e = 


“Wor the fifteen years that I have been settled in this 
town, my educational establishment has been freely open to 
everybody from morning fill night, not indeed without 
certain inconyénient results, which were, however, not 
entirely insupportable, and to which I have submitted in 
consideration of the circumstances. But these circumstances 
having now in pårt changed, this easy access can no longer 
continue, at afty rate to the same extent. And so, although 
it is part of my plan to ‘act openly, and although I desire 
nothing better thaneto make my efforts and. experiments 
known to all who are interested in education, I cannot -help 
beggi% those who may wish to see my institute at Clendy, 
to leave word first at tho office of the Castle, sq. that a con- 
venient hour may be fixed for their visit. ` 

As the children of the new establishment form rather 
a family than a school, and take part in the domestic work 

f the, house, they are no®more prepared to receive visits 
rom strangers at any moment than any other family. As, 
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too, it is my duty fo fit these children for their ultimate 
@uties as quickly as possible, I am obliged to observe the 
strictest economy in the employment of their time. The 
results of their education will, please God, soon be visible 
in, the inStitute of the Castle, and I shall be in a position, 
not only to carry out on a much larger scale what is boing 
doné at Clendy by the children themselvés, but also to open 
a course of lessons in those parts of the method already» 

erfected, for persons not attached tc the institute of the 

astle, lessons to which the most advaiiced children of the 
institute of Clendy will be admitted, and in some of which 
they will be employed. There will shortly be lessons in 
the English language, for instance, given et the Castle by 
Englishmen, and not only to men, but to women, if there 
are any who desire it. Some Englishmen are coming next 
summer to study certain branches of the method, and I will 
willingly grant permission to other persons to attend the 
lessons they will give. The public may yest satisfied that 
I shall in no wise slacken in my efforts for the improvement, 
of education; but though I am perfectly ready to put myself 
at the service of all who take a real interest in my work, 
nobody can be offended if I ask that my two institutes may 
be spared such visits as have no other motive but curiosity, 
and only uselessly waste my time cnd that ofthe children 
entrusted to my care,” 


It is a very great pity that Pestalozzi should have put his 
name to this document, which aimed,, it is true, at doing 
what was really necessary and ought to haye been done long 
before, but which at the same time degenerates into a sort 
of adyertisoment in which we no longer rectgnize the noble- 
hearted educational reformer. © 

In July of that same year, the institute of Clendy was 
united with that of Yverdan in the Castle, the young girls 
being- installed in the second storey’ of the north wing, in 
the rooms formerly occupied by Pestalozzi and his wits, At 
the same time various repairs were earried dat in the Castle, 
several new rooms being built in the towers, and firé-places 
Supplied to those rooms that were without them, 

On the 23rd of July, 1819, the Yverdun municipality, 
having to communicate with “Pestalozzi concerning | th 
repairs, took advantage of the occasion to let him know 
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that they regretted this fusion of the two schools, and that 
ublic opinion did not at all approve of young people of 
Nifferont sexes being brought together in the same building. 

The Clendy poor-school had only lasted a year, but it had 
brought the old man one more taste of joy. In hese last 
days, days embittered by disappointment and failure, it had 
shone for a moment brightly and serenely, as though in 

a answer to the desire he had expressed at Bullet for a rain- 
bow to shine upon his tomb. 

This last success, short-lived as it was, was not without 
important results for humanity. The little children, who 
woro assembled at Clendy, amused, occupied and instructed 
by the rational, gentle and paternal discipline of Pestalozzi, 
furnished the model of one of the most valuable educational 
institutions of our century. Speaking of this in his Remi- 
niscences, Professor Vulliemin says: 


“The effect of Pestalozzi’s action has already lasted longer 
than his institute, and longer than he himself, nor will it 
cease for a long time to come; for though the flower and fruit 
have disappeared, the seed has been scattered over the globe, 
Thero is no new book on education in which Pestalozzi’s 
name does not peoupy aplace of honour. Think, too, of the 
mothers taught by him ~ give increased care and attention 
to their children’s early years, and of the schools that are 
the better for his influence. As for the infant schools, which 
nowadays exist everywhere, it was he who originated them, 
in a manner which Į myself saw, and will now describe. 

The Yverdun institute was drawing near its end, when 
Pestalozzi, at the age of seventy-two, conceived the idea of 

eturning to hic earliest interests, and founding outside the 
institute a school for poor children. You know the hamlet 
of Olendy, on the shore ef -the lake to the east of Yyerdun. 
It was there that I gaw him resume his first efforts, with the 
same devotion, the safne youthful enthusiasm, and with even 
“a pwer faith; there that-I saw him obtain the same suc- 
cesses, and spit on the same rocks. Olendy fell, as, before 
vory Tong, the great institute itself was to fall. But there 
was a man there who had taken part in the short-livéd 
enterprise, a man of Christian spirit and enlightened under- 
‘Standing. This man, wko was an Englishman, by name 


_ Greaves, carried the ideas he had gather2d at Clendy back 
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to England, where they took rogt, and became the origin of 
infant schools. From England these schools returned to us, 
first to Geneva, then to Nyon, then everywhere. We had 
not understood Pestalozzi; but when his methods came back 
from England, though they had lost something of their 
original spirit, their meaning and application were clear.” 


The year 1820 was another time of illusions and dreams 
for Pestalozzi. He had brought together in the Castle rich 
and poor, boys and girls, an elementary ¢lass for little chil- 
dren, a school and a training college. The poorer children, 
who were admitted out of charity and paid little or nothing, 
lived more simply than the rich, and during the hours of 
recreation, when the others were enjoying themselves, took 
part in the domestic work. As a general rule, it was out 


of these poorer children that the future schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses were to be made. 


Schmidt had probably only consented to this amalgamation 
from motives of economy, but to Pestalozzi it meant a new 
and important condition of success for his work. In order 
to get others to share his opinion in this matter, he pub- 
lished the pamphlet already referred to, entitled, A Word on 
the State of my Pedagogical Labours, etc., which begins thus ; 


x ġ 

„ “Tn acquainting the public to-day with the new organiza- 
tion of my establishment, I find myself compelled, on the one 
hand, to say a few words as to my previous efforts in the 
cause of education, and on the other, to. giveya few general 
explanatiens as to what I feel able and Bound to do for the 
purpose of consolidating my work, and aSsuring its con- 
tinuation after my death.” Sexe 


> 

After reminding his readers that the aim of his earlier 
-labours was to comfort and raise, the people by education, 
and after admitting that he lacked thé necessary strength 
and capacity when he founded his institute of Burgdesf, he 
speaks of the dissension with which, his owim weakness has 
surrounded him as being the chief cause of the @efects 
Which haye ruined his work. But to-day" these troubles 
haye disappeared, and all his collaborators are harmoniously 
walking in the path that leads staaight to his end. Nor is 


the progress of te institute any longer hampered By the 
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financial difficulties from which it has long suffered. But 

as, notwithstanding all this, the public is not yet able to 
appreciate the bearing of his labours, he concludes«that 

/ their prejudices will have to be eradicated, not by words, 
but by action and by time. He then continues: «© a 


— 


“The resolution’of my grandson to continue my work, to 
e dedicate his whole life to it, and to unite himself to my 


: A A Pan . , 
y| friend Schmidt by the closest ties,! gives our undertaking, 
1 | even from’ financial point of view, as much solidity as we 

í a p 1 yi 

f could desire. 
“But what is still more important than financial sound- 
P ; 

r ness, and all other external means for forwarding our work, 


it is that, by my new institution for forming masters and 
mistresses, I haye succeeded in laying a sure foundation for 
3 the realization of the most important parts of my earlier 
7 undertakings, a statement which no one will doubt after 
_ seeing the resultg of the union of my two institutes, which 
has now lasted for more than eighteen months. 
“The facts will show that the children of the two insti- 
i tutes joyfully work together, full of kindness, help and 
mutual attentions, each of them advancing according to 
his diligence and talents without either jealousy or humilia- 
tion. Yes, venture tossay, with the most profound con- 
viction, that when rich and poor children live together in 
the same institutioa, under different regulations and condi- 
tions, they may often find inthis very circumstance a -most 
valuabié means of moral development.” 
a 
{ 


Pestalozzi then explains at length the advantages of his 

ew organizaticn. In the first place, his institute being 
fore like a family than a school, the children enjoy all the 
advantages of home life, and become imbued with a sense 
of what is owing to,parents and brothers and sisters; both 
boys and girls,, too, iearn something of the gentleness, 
modesty, and respect which should, in ordinary life, charac- 
terize the relatzons between the sexes. In the second place, 

© he spedxs of the social advantages of his institute, and the 
> wholesome influence they are likely to exercise in the future. 
Children of both rich and poor mix freely together, the 


pane ee 
s f1 Soon after this Gottlieb married Schmidt's sister. 
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difference in tastes and habits, however, and in the positions 


_ they will some day be called upon to occupy being strictly 
- kept»in view; they receive the same education and the 


same elementary instruction, and profit equally from all 
the resourees of the institute. In this way they learn to 
know and respect one another, and on oing out into the 
world do much to weaken the prejudices which foster such 
dangerous antagonism betsyeen the different classes of 
society. ` oe 

Postalozzi recognizes with“regret that his ilagnificent 
ideal of social regeneration has not yet been realized in his 
own establishment, but the experience of the last year and 
a half leaves no doubt in his mind as to its possibility. He 
also recognizes his own incapacity, but counts on Schmidt, 
who already bears the whole burden, to continue and com- 
plete his work. After once more speaking in terms of the 

highest praise of this valiant collaborator, whose full value 
he alone appreciates, he concludes by giving the conditions 
of admission, terms, otc., for the different classes of pupils. 

But neither Pestalozzi’s experiment, nor the pamphlet 
which gave such a favourable account of it, succeeded in 
convincing the public, The well-to-do parents, little inclined 
to believe in the value of such a mixed institution, removed 
their children without delay, and Pestalozzj once more found 
himself in a position of grave financial embarrassment, 

The year 1821 was filled with Pestalozzi’s, or rather 
Schmidt’s disputes with the YvVerdun Municipality ; for, in 
spite of the great falling off in the number of the’ pupils, 
and in spite of the fact that most of those who remaine 
were poor children, Pestalozzi actually aliowed himself to 
be pervaded that the rooms were not comfortable enough, 
and required considerable alteration. Accordingly, on the’ 
12th of January, he wrote to. the *Municipality reproaching 
them with causing the decline of the institution by their 
negleet of the buildings, asking for tepairg to the amount 
of nearly two hundred pounds, and threatening legal pro- 
ceedings if they did not carry out théir engagements, 

On the 2nd of February the Municipality, which ffll now 
‘Had always readily acceded to Pestalozzi’s requests, replied 
that these recriminations and threats were in striking con- 
trast with the friendliness of their previous relations, ani 
that it could only attribute the tone of Pestalozzi’s letter 
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to the ‘secretary he had been pleased to employ. It ex- 
pressed surprise that additional accommodation should ke 
required when the number of pupils had so much diminished, 
and pointed out that the nature of the institute had been 
changed, on the one hand by the addition of the posr-school, 
and on the other by the attempt to adapt the internal 
arrangements to tHe luxurious habits and tastes of the man; 
o English who had come there, and who were dissatisfied wit 
the simplicity,of the life, a simplicity, however, which had 
formerly been accompanied by so much prosperity, In con- 
clusion, the Municipality promised that a Commission should 
be appointed to confer with Pestalozzi, and sce if some 
understanding could he arrived at. à 

On the 13th of February, Pestalozzi, in another letter, 
asks that the free use of the Castle to be granted after his 
death to persons named by him, shall be not for five years 
only but for twenty. 

n the 24th, the Municipality suggests that the expense 
of the repairs shall be borne partly by Pestalozzi and partly 
by the town, and consents on these conditions to grant the 
free use of the Castle for at least fifteen years from 1821. 
In a further letter, on the 3rd of March, Pestalozzi refuses 
to bear any part of the expense of the repairs. The Munici- 
pality accordingly retragts its offer, and awaits the threat- 
ened proceedings. 

Before very long these proceedings were really commenced, 
but only after the Municipality had made another fruitless 
effort tÒ come to an amicable arrangement. On the 17th of 
August, and while the case was proceeding, a still further 
effort was made, the Municipality offering to pay Pestalozzi 
a hundred pounds ofi the condition that he would not ask 
“for any more money for five years, and that after that time 
the expense of repairs should be divided equally between 
himself and the town, the town’s share never to exceed 
fifteen poùnds a year. g si 

Butathis new proposal was also rejected, and the case 
went on til] the 15th’of November, when Pestalozzi with- 
drew.“ Eyen then, out of consideration for him, the munici- 
pality undertook to pay the costs, which amounted to nearly 
twenty pounds. 

While Schmidt was thus.compromising Pestalozzi’s name 
‘by thèse miserable disputes, the old niin, paying little 
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attention to administrative detaċls, never ceased to work at 
tlfe application of his principles to elementary instruction 
and the raising of the people, j 

On the 12th of January, 1822, his seyenty-sixth birthday, 
he presented a child with a copy of Leonard and Gertrude, 
the gift being accompanied by the following letter: 


“My dear Child! ® 

“Tf I were not so near the grave, if I could hope to see 
with my own eyes your early Uevelopmént, I would not, in 
memory of my experiences and views, offer you this poor 
gift, but would joyfully devote all my remaining powers to 
awakening and developing yours. o f 

“But my time is past, and so I can only give you this 
dead book, Leonard and Gertrude, to remind you of my 
lifo. May it, by its impression on you, lead you to the same 
wisdom, the same strength, and the same holiness in things 
human as in things Divine ! g 

“ My child, the world is full of evil; beware of its cunning 
devices, its enchantments and its gold; beware, above all, 
of your own wealmess. Learn to know yourself. Examine 
and consider well what great powers God has given you, 
what goodness and holiness He has put in your heart; for 
it is here that you will find yous first help against your 
flesh and against the world with its corruption. Pray God 
that none of His precious gifts bə lost “through your own 
fault. Bury none of your talents, like the worthless steward 
in the Gospel, but endeavour in all things to’ become perfect 
as your Father in heaven is perfect. Sancfify by faith and 


love these gifts of God, that they may ‚become holy powers 
on of yéur Sayiour an 


the service of God and man. For, my dear child, in develop- 


ing that which is Divine within you, you must not neglect 


that which is human. Let your holiness go hand in hand 


with *he manifold duties of your earthly life, guiding you, 
supporting you, and strengthening yon at all times Gnd in 
all places, o Sac 


S { PESTALOZZI. 
“ Yverdun, the 12th of January, 1822 ; my birthday.” 


; This letter shows that at sevelity-six years of age Pesta 


ozzi had lost none of his -activity of heart and mind, 
o 
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although the poor old mantblindly allowed himself to be 
dragged into groundless law-suits and impossible undertak- 
ings. But it is also interesting for another reason. At*this 
time the canton of Vaud was the scene of what has been 
called a religious revival. To profound convictions on manty 
neglected points of Christian doctrine, the leaders of, the 
movement joined a narrow party-spirit, the tendency of 
*which was to place believers outside the conditions of 
ordinary life, ‘to the’very great detriment of both family 
and social relations. The letter shows us Pestalozzi, alarmed 
by this tendency, endeavouring to ward off the danger from 
a child in whom he is evidently deeply interested, the 
essential point df his exhortation being as to the necessity 
of not separating the Divine and human elements in our 
lives. $ 
During this same year, 1822, Pestalozzi continued to work 
at the elementary teaching of language with the ardent 
zeal’ and obstinate perseverance that form one of his most 
remarkable characteristics. In this eonnection Miss Cha- 
vannes, in her biography of Pestalozzi, quotes an interesting 
passage from Professor Charles Monnard’s article on him in 
the Encyclopedic Review :+ 


“The first’ thing to strike us, when we consider Pestalozzi’s 
career as a whole, is the decision and boldness with which 
he had grasped, at’ the Very outset, the central idea of all 
-his subsequent labours, labours which were continued even 
upon his’ death-bed. e As he thus began, as it were, with a 
conception of his.completed system, his first steps betokened 
an assurance, ang hie first experiments a sincerity, an inde- 
@endence, and £ boldness which could only » the outcome 
of genius, The astonishment of his contemporaries, their 
mockery, their criticism, their indifference eyen, nothing 
could daunt him, Im his work, as in his writings, there is 
indeed development and progression, but the aim is »iways 
the sathe, and. there is always the one dominant idea, the 
soul of. his labours as of “his life. A single fact will suffice 
to show the constancy with which he followed this idea, if 
might almost be said, his only idea. In the last years of his 
life, he endeavoured to apply his method to the study of 
= = - 
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Latin. As he honoured the writer of this article with his 
friendship and confidence, he came to him one day and 
explained at some length what he had already accomplished. 
This wag,in July, 1822. Shortly afterwards I had to take 
a yourney -which kept me away from Pestalozzi for more 
than Beton months; but I was no sooner back than he 
came to me again, and after asking for my family and health, re 
at once took up our conversition on the teaching of Latin 
where we had dropped it in July, 1822, exclaiming : ‘Let 
us begin at once, and lose no time.’” 


It is now our painful duty to turn to the deplorable 
quarrels between Pestalozzi and Schmidt, and their old 
collaborators. In the first place, Niederer, to excuse him- 
self for having left the institute, attacked Schmidt; and 
then Schmidt, to justify himself, attacked Niederer, The | 
controversy became more and more bitter and violent. 
Pestalozzi was not really concerned in it, but as he "was 
unwilling to leaye Schmidt in the breach, he accepted the 
responsibility of all his acts. Niederer, out of respect for 
his former master, did what he could to spare him, but 
unfortunately the severe blows he aimed at Schmidt all fell 
on the old man. 

The better to satisfy his animosity, Schmidt Had invented 
two ways of attacking his adversaries, both in the osten- 
sible interests of Pestalozzi and his institute, 

e first was in connection with the girls’ school which- 
Pestalozzi had founded and made over to the Niederers. 
Schmidt maintained that the transacti 


an allegation Which Niederer entirely denied, After the 
dispute had lasted 


drew their claim. 


The other «method was to induce the Government of the 
cantonof Vaud to forbid those of Pestalozzi’s collaborators 
who had left the institute to open private educational estab- 
lishments in Yverdun; and with *this object Pegtalozzi 
addressed a memorial to the Government, æ copy of which 
ue Sent, on the 23rd of October, 1818, to the Yverdun 


eae with the request that they would support his 


q - But the Municipality refused, sayi g that a 
perfect liberty of action in such nfatters aed guaranteed 
é x 
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in the canton, the Council ‘of State itself would not have 
the right to do as he wished. On the 30th of the same 
month, Niederer, Krusi and Naef asked the Municipality to 
acquaint them with the tenor of Pestalozzi’s memorial, a 
request that was also refused. We do not know what precie 
answer the Government made Pestalozzi, but it was bqnnd 
__ to be in the negative. e 

° Niederer continued therefore to direct his institute for 
girls, and Naef his for’deaf mutes, while Krusi and Knusert 
together founded a boarding-school for boys, the sole direc- 
tion of which, however, soon devolved upon Knusert, Krusi 
being called away to direct the cantonal school of Trogen in 
his native canton. 

Meanwhile Niederer had commenced proceedings against 
Schmidt for libel, After a long trial, however, Schmidt was 
acquitted. í 

But this state of things, which had already deprived the 
institute of the support it most needed, and was now fast 
bringing about its final ruin, made Pestalozzi exceedingly 
unhappy, so that he was ready to do anything for the sake 
of peace, except indeed the one thing necessary, which was 
to dismiss Schmidt, Since the death of his wife he had 
been without the advice and affectionate sympathy that 
for forty-fivé years had supported and cheered him through 
the hardest trials; and though his belief in his work, his 
devotion, vivid imagination, and persevering activity were 
still the same, they not intrequently gave way to periods 
of grief and déspondency. In February, 1823, during one 
of these sad times, he wrote to the Niederers, begging them 
to put an end to the proceedings they had instituted against 
Schmidt, and inéwhich the old man, anxious to answer for 
his friend, had" found himself involved. This letter, which 
Pestalozzi afterwards printed in the Eaperiences, runs as 
follows: , e,° è 

“T inplore you, in the name of God, deliver me from the 
martyrdom that I am suffering in this guilty-war, which 
for nearly six years has been raging between our two soz 
called Christian institutions with wicked and anti-Christian 
obstinacy. Think, my dear Niederer, of all we have hoped 
together, and of what we haye been for each other; become, 
so far as possible, my old friend again, as I would fain be 
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once more yours. Oh, Niederey, would that our former love 
might so strengthen and sanctify us that we might go and 
take the sacrament together without fearing to cause sur- 
rise and scandal amongst our neighbours! . . . Dear 
Ponds, Tem standing on the brink of the graye; will you 
not let me go down to it in tranquillity ? , But there is also 
something left fur me to do on earth; I implore you, there- 
fore, free me from the torturas that these miserable quarrel-” 
lings inflict upon me, that henceforth ï may ġo on with my 
work in peace. Grant me this help, and I promise you my 
loye and gratitude till my life’s end.” 


One wonders how Niederer can have resisted such an 
appeal, and whether he had” completely lost the admiration 
and respect he had once felt for Pestalozzi: This was cer- 
tainly not the case, but the fact is that he dared not trust 
the feeble old man so long as he remained such a mere tool 
in Schmidt’s hands. ‘ 

Meanwhile the Vaydese Government, enlightened either 
by Pestalozzi’s request as to the collaborators who had left 
the institute, or by the reports of the Yverdun municipality 
on the proceedings that had been instituted against them, 
had become aware of this unhappy state of things; and, 
fearful lest these painful disputes should result*in the ruin 
of a useful and celebrated institution, determined to put an 
end to them. It accordingly instcucted its representative 
at Yverdun to interpose and make an effort to bring about. 
a reconciliation, which, after much trouble, he succeeded in 
doing, the contending parties consenting to sign a sort of 
treaty of peace, which was drawn up in, French by Niederer 
himself. It will be observed that in the preamble of thie. 
document, which we give below, Pestalozzi octupied a place 
apart, as if he were not really concerned in the matter : 


“Tho undersigned, Doctor Henry Pestalozzi, founder and 
head of an educational institute in Yverdun, togethvr with 
Hermann Kyusi, director of the cantonal schodl of Apnenzell 
at Trogen, Conrad Naef, head of an institute for deaf-mutes 
‘and Doctor Jean Niederer, minister of the Gospel and head 
of an institute for girls, of the one part, and Joseph Schmidt 
of the other part, having recolvéd to terminate their.differ. 
ences amicably, and in a manner consistent with the personal 
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- character, dignity, and civil and social position of those 
concerned, have agreed on the following points- z 
“I, They declare to be contrary to truth, their better 
knowledge, and their real convictions, all the slanderous 
statements and imputations that have, as the reSult of Čer- 
tain misunderstandings, been spoken, written, or printed 
since the return of the above-named Josep Schmidt to the 
institute of Pestalozzi in 1815, whoever may have been the 
subject of «the said statements and wherever they may have. 
originated. They particularly make a formal retraction of 
the charges and counter-charges made in connection with 


certain financial disputes, as being without foundation, and, — 
R, 


so far as they affect the honour and uprightness of the 
persons concerned, as being the result of a misapprehension 
and of the heat of passion. 

“IT. The: law-suits now pending to be withdrawn by the 
proper party, each side paying its own costs. 

“TI. The stilP unsettled financial question to be referred 
to four arbitrators, who, in the event? of equal votes, shall 
choose a further arbitrator to decide the matter. Each 
side to choose its own arbitrators, and to have absolute 
freedom of choice: The decision to be made public, if so 
desired. p 

“TV. As it is essential, on the one hand, that the internal 
harmony of the establishments and the free action of those 
who direct them be undisturbed, and, on the other, that the 
means. st present existing for Pestalozzi’s undertaking be 
made the best possible use of, Messrs. Naef and Niederer 
offer to do what?they can to further his efforts, provided, 
that is, that the ca be useful to him and that he makes 
@hem a personal request, and on the understanding, of 
course, that they will as carefully avoid all interference 
‘With the internal relations and management of Pestalozzi’s 
instituto cs Pestaloz# ayoald avoid interferencë with theirs. 
. V. In the event of new misunderstandings and dissen- 

_ Sions arising ip. connection with Pestalozzi’s wishes concern- 
ə ing the before-mentioned persons and their establishments, a 
_ contingency of which we are not at all afraid, the differences, 
to be settled in a frank and generous spirit by arbitrators 
appointed in Yverdun itself, 

_ 2 “Vin In the event of Pestalozzi’s unwillingness to make 


the whole of this agreement public, Messrs. Krusi, Naef, 
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and Niederer will be satisfied with the publication of the 
first three points or the first alone. 


“ Yverdun, the 31st December, 1823. 


3 « “ PESTALOZZI, J. C. NAEF, 
4 J. SCHMIDT. J. ŅIEDERER, in my 
own name and in 
a that of © 


Mr. Hermann Krust.” 
© 


This document was published in 1824 in the ninth volume 
of Cotta’s edition of Pestalozzi’s works, where it is accom- 


anied by a declaration, dated the 17th March, 1824, which 
pegina thus : 


“I am grieved beyond measure to be opliged to insert 
here this memorial of a most unhappy time; but I cannot 
do otherwise, for these hostilities, which from their first 
causes to their final consequences lasted no less than’ ten 
years, have crushed “all my hopes by slowly destroying 
every means I possessed of reaching the end to which I 
had deyoted my life. I hope the public will share the 
sorrow I feel in thus being compelled to declare that these 
circumstances have rendered the foundation from which I 
expected such good results entirély impossible, and have 
made me absolutely incapable of fulfilling the engagements 
I contracted with so much ardoar.” 


Pestalozzi then goes on to explain low these dissensions 
brought trouble into his establishment, rebbed him of the 
confidence of the public, and so rnincd his institute, upon 
which he counted as a fundamental and inuispensable part 
of his projected enterprise. He adds, that lie has spent his 
last farthing, that he has even had to use some of his © 
grandson’s money, that his pen is the cnly resoures left him 
for carrying on the work of his life, that he already has 
several manuscripts almost completed, and that he vs going 
to work with redoubled zeal, 3 ¥ . 

«a Few of Pestalozzi’s friends read this declaration without — 
a feeling of burning shame. They accused Schmidt of haying 
excited illusory hopes in the old man so long as there was 
a chance of increasing the subscription to his writings, ef 
having caused him to waste the proceeds of this subscrip- 
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tion in law-suits and fruitless efforts to give an appearance 
of vitality to an institute already as good as dead, and lastly, 
of not having. opened his eyes till it was impossible to go on 
any longer. r, = 
i The fact is that Pestalozzi never had the disposal- of his 


e 


_ two thousand pounds; that Schmidt, clever as he was¢ was 
»® very bad administrator; and that the noble friend of 
‘| humanity died as pooy as he had lived. 
| The finah and complete ruin.of his hopes seems to have come 
i upon Pestalozzi suddenly, for, a few weeks before the date 
of his declaration to the public, he was still occupied with 
the question of repairs, towards which, on the 30th of 
tt January, 1824, the municipality had voted him a grant of 
{ fifty pounds. 
Í Meanwhile alf the pupils in a position to pay had left the 
y institute, a few poor children alone remaining. Gottlieb 
and his wife had gone to farm at Neuhof; and Pestalozzi, 
> almĝst penniless? still owed the town arrears of rent for 
the field that he had ‘taken on lease in°1817. 

The rest of this’ year, 1824, was spent in struggling 
against these financial difficulties, the old man’s distress at ` 
one time being so great that he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to take a step which, in spite of our knowledge of 

4 Schmidt’s ascendancy over him, would be absolutely incre- 
dible were it not that the proof of it is still to be seen in the 
Yverdunarchives. When pressed by the Municipality for the 
arrears ef rent above mentioned, the old man, in a letter dated 
the 5th of November, 1824, asked that his debt should be re- 
duced by the ameunt of an indemnity due to him for having 
been to Basle in 1814 at the time when it seemed likely that 

| & military hospftal would be established in Yverdun. i 
As Schmidt took the management of these financial matters 

entirely out of Pestalozzi’s hands, the old man was able to 

devote a great deal Of atfention to his literary work. He 

was chiefly engaged now in’ elaborating his elementary 
exercises of language, but he also, about this time, com- 

s pletedeand published a pamphlet of some eighty pages, 
entitled: Véews®on Industry, Education, and Politics, ina 
connection with the State of our Country before and after 

the Revolution, and bearing.the motto, Know Thyself. , 

*In this interesting work, which deserves to be better 

known, the author looks fotward to a great development of 
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industry and capital, and to a cofrespondingly great increase 
in the numbers of those who, dependent upon their daily 
earnings for a livelihood, are more exposed than any other 
class to Uiscontent and misery, a state of things which will 
only serve’ to aggravate the existing antagonism between 
the vlasses. The only remedy for all thisclies, in his opinion, 
in a good system of popular education. At the end of the r: 
book are two appendices; one giving “the picture of a poor- 
school,” the other treating of“ the religious education of 
the children of the poor.” 2 
Whilst Pestalozzi, carried away by his heart and imagina- 
tion, was thus giving himself up to philanthropic specula- 
tions, his ruin was slowly being consummated. č 
Schmidt’s harshness and domineering spirit had made him 
many enemies. People blamed him for the ‘many unworthy 
things Pestalozzi had done in the last few years, and re- 
roached him for haying caused the ruin of the institute. 
nder these circumstances it was soon felirthat it woul be 
well to get him out' of the place, and so render a signal 
service not only to Pestalozzi and his institute, but also to 
the town. Schmidt had never complied with the formalities 
that the law required from all strangers’ domiciled in the 
canton, and ugly rumours—which, however, we, have reason 
to believe were unfounded—had been circulated about his 
morality. Representations to this effect were now made to 
the Council of State of the carton by some persons whose 
names haye never transpired, but whose opinions were 
certainly shared by the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Yverdun. These complaints had the desired result; for 
there is an entry in the secret register*of the Council, dated 
the 6th of October, 1824, which runs as.follows: ø 


“The commissioners of police report that having been 
informed that Mr, Victor Joseph Schytidt, a Tyrolese, had 
encouraged certain acts of immorality in Mr. Pestalozzi’s 
institute at Yverdun, they instructéd the siustico "of the 
peace to exdmine Mr. Theodore Frank, a master in the said 
snstitute, who was said to be in a position čo give informa- 
tion in the matter. $ 

“From this gentleman’s depositions, and from further — 
information furnished by the justice of the peace, Me 
Schmidt app8ars to be gravely compromised. 
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“jhe Council of State therefore, adopting, with certain“ 
modifications, the suggestion of the commissioners, heve 
decided to expel Mr. Schmidt from the canton, and write the 
following letters: 


“4, To the Justice of the Peace of the District of Yrerdun. 
“Sir — ° uf © 

e The Council of State requests you to inform Mr. Victor 
Joseph Schmidt, who is from another canton, and has been 
living in Mr. Pestalozzi’s institute without having first ob- 
tained the right of residence in Yverdun, that he must leave 
the canton within six weeks from this date. 

“Tn this connection the Council of State cannot refrain from 
expressing its surprise that Mr. Schmidt should have been 
allowed to reside in Yverdun for so long without fulfilling 
the necessary conditions of residence, and requests that for 
the future you will see that the law is more strictly observed. 


f “9, To the sume. Confidential. 
t Sir,— e 

“Considering the relations which exist between Mr, 

Pestalozzi and Mr. Schmidt, it is probable that the latter's 

-expulsion will catse this old man, to whose many misfortunes 
boa can, be indifferent, considerable pain. The Council 
of State being arixious, âs far as possible, to soften this blow 
to Mr. Pestalozzi, requests you therefore, before notifying 
its decision to Mr. Schmidt, to send for Mr. Pestalozzi, and, 
without entering into any details as to the charges brought 
against his colleagu®, give him to understand that important 
considerations, <ffecting both his institute and public order, 
have compelled the Council to take this step; but that the 

esteem and réspeck in which he has always been held are 
by no means shaken, and, that the Government's interest in 
his work will remain the same. 

“Younwill easily‘understand that the object of this con- 
fidential letter® is, on the one hand, that you may avoid 
anything which would be likely to give publicityto these un- 
pleasent facts ; and, on the other, that you may éo all you can 
to spare the feélings of an old man who, on account of his use- 
ful work, his devotion to his fellow-creatures, and his present 
unfortunate circumstances, deserves especial consideration.” 

“© The justice of the peace was thus instructed to make 
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` Pestalozzi understand'a decision; of which he was not even 
tobe told the reason—a difficultttask, in which he does not 
seem, to have thoroughly succeeded. Be that as it may, 
Schmidt easily persuaded Pestalozzi that the blow was 
directed ugainst his institute and himself, and the old man 
accordigely’ addressed violent protestations to the Council, 
pointing out that to send away a man whom he could not do 
without was tantamount to making him go himself. But his 
protestations were in vain; the Council would grant nothing 
but a few months’ respite. ` . $ y 

In letters dated the 19th and 21st of February, 1825, 

Pestalozzi announced to the Municipality that he was leaving 
Yverdun; but he also announced that he should some day 
return, and that he still claimed possession of the Castle. 
Now that his institute had ceased to exist, however, the 
Municipality did not feel bound to allow him the use of the 
Castle any longer; and yet it was not till they had been in 
correspondence with him for two years, and had actually 
begun to take legal steps for its recovery, that they regained 
possession of the buiiding, in which Pestalozzi had left a 
single servant and his natural history collections, everything 
else having been sold, 

It was with some show of reason, therefore, that Schmidt, 
in a pamphlet published in 1847 entitled, Pestalozzi and his 
Neuhof, attributed the final closing of the Yverdun institute 
to the Vaudese Council of State. } 

Pestalozzi left Yyerdun with Schmidt early in March, 1825, 
and found a home with his grandson Gottlieb, at Neuhof, a 
place he had himself made and the scene of his first efforts 
for helping the people. * 

Some of his biographers haye stated*that, Pestalozzi was 
anxious to take to Neuhof the pupils still leit at Yverdun, 
but that none of them were willing to accompany him. The 

Municipality, on the other hand, in a report addressed to the 
Council of State, affirms that some’ timé' before theinstitute 
was closed there was not a single pupil left.” Both of these 
statements, however, are incorrect; “for, asqwe shall see 
presently, it°is certain that at least four of his formerqupils 
went with him to Neuhof. = 

The institute of Yverdun had lasted for twenty years, and 
had enjoyed an unexampled prosperity ; before it ceased to, 
exist, it had falle® to the lowest degree of abasement, ° 
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PESTALOZZI'S LAST YEARS. 

In retirement at Neuhof he writes his last works and builds a 
pauper-school. Papers read before the Helvetian Society 
‘at Langenthal, and the Society of the Friends of Education 
at Brugg. -Last sign of his love for the poor. Bibver's 
pompie. Death of Pestalozzi. His funeral. His present 
tomb. 


PrsTaLozzr, nearly eighty years old, has now lost his last 
hopes and last illusions ; he has outlived his work, a calamity 
thé very thought of which had made him shudder. The 
great dream of his life is over; the ddeal which he has so 
passionately striven after from his youth, which has heen, 
as it were, the one object of his love and faith, and to which 
he has sacrificed everything else, is now for ever gone. 
Schmidt, hjs self-imposed master, is still with him, leading 
him like a child, but there can be little doubt that this 
tyrannical control was very irksome to the old man, for 
though he had submitted tosit yoluntarily, it was only because 
» it secnsed to him like a fatal necessity imposed upon him by 
his gratitude and tlfe interests of his work. Already in his 
discourse of the°12th of January, 1818, he had admitted that 
he was well aware®of Schmidt’s faults, and often suffered 

¢ from them. 6 
One would imagine that so much misfortune and so many 
disappointments would have broken the old man’s courage, 
and crushed the actfvity ‘and originality of his genius. But 
it was not so, for he had no sooner reached Neuhof ‘than he 
eagerly tookp his pen again, writing first his Song of the 
Swar, one of his most remarkable works, and as it were his 
dying instructions to posterity in the matter of education; 
and then the Experiences of My Life, a book in which he 
ives an account of his whole career, blaming himself for 
all his misfortunes, and endeavouring to exculpate Schmidt, 
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Sometimes even at ‘the expense pf Niederer, Besidey these 
two publications, of which we ishall have more to say pre- 
sently, he was also working at æ fifth part to Leonard and 
Gertrude ; a new manual for mothers, with instructions for 
the edusation of children up to the age of seven, to supple- 
meat the Book for Mothers already published, with which 
he was iiot entirely satisfied; and lastly, a series of elemen 
exercises for teaching children Latin as they learn their Pi 
mother-tongue, 3 5 ) 

All this literary work did not in the Jeast interfere with 
his plans for a poor-school, which he now looked forward to 
establishing in the very spot where he had made his first 
unsuccessful attempt fifty years before. With this end in 
view, he gave orders, almost immediately after his arrival, 
for the necessa buildings to be commenced. As the work 
proceeded, much too slowly for the impatient old man, he 
would go and spend hours teaching in the village school at 
Birr. He also took great delight in visiting his old acquaint- 
ances the peasants, talking over their affairs with them,fand 
giving them advice ard encouragement. 

On going back to his grandson at Neuhof with Schmidt, 
Pestalozzi had been followed by four of his pupils, two of 
whom had been sent to him from Cadiz. “He was so eager 
to spread his method in France, England, Spain, and 
Portugal, that he sent Schmidt to Both Paris and London in 
furtherance of this object, and even meditated the publica- 
tion of a periodical in French, ey t 

Ve owe these details to Henning, a former Yyerdun- 
pupil, who had become the director óf a training school 
and who visited Pestalozzi at Neuhof, ia August, 1825, 
His account of his visit is as follows: « 

G a 
a 3 

“Thad not seen him for thirteen years, dnd found him 

looking older certainly, but on the whole very little changed, 
He was still-active and strong, simple and open} his face 
still wore the same kindly, plaintive expréssion; his zeal 
for human happiness, and especially for the education of 
poor and little children, was as keen ‘as thirteen years hefore, 

In spite of the heat he accompanied me to Lenzburg, 


Foes a y 
and valiantly mounted the two or three hundred steps 
leading to the Castle. . . . The vivacity of his s Ek Q 
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and the vigour of. all his mo¥ements inspired me with thé 
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hope that the term of his earthly exiséefice was still far off, 
My heart was full when I ¢ook leave of the kind old man. 
T shall never forget the time that it was my good fortune to 
spend with him.” F 


Tt is evident then that in these last daysp Pestalvzzi, 
though still contrglled by Schmidt in material affairs, freely 
carried on the philanthropic work to which‘ his life had been 

* devoted. T 

On the, 8rd of May, 1825, Pestalozzi was present at a 
meeting of the Helvetian Society, at Schinznach. He was 
welcomed with every demonstration of respect, and chosen 
as president for the following year. At the banquet which 
followed the meeting, he proposed a toast to “the Society 
that does not bruise the broken reed or quench the smoking 
flax.” $ 

On the 26th of April, 1826, the Society met at Langenthal. 
Pestalozzi had prepared an address, which was read by 
Schuler, of Aerkisbach, and which was afterwards printed 
in Cotta’s edition of his works. Im the next chapter we 
shall give some account of this interesting document, in 
which the author touches on many social questions that are 
still burning to-day. 

Jn the summer of the same year, Pestalozzi and Schmidt 
paid a visit to the institute for orphans founded by Zeller, 
at Beuggen, near Rheinfelden. Zeller managed his estab- 
lishment with much ze] and talent, and in most respects 
follosved Pestalozzi’s method. Being one of those Christians, 
however, who thinke that a child’s natural tendencies are all 
bad, he blamed Pestalozzi for looking on education as a mere 
development of what is by nature good. In his religious 
e ardour Zeller@loved dogmatism no less “than Pestalozzi 

feared it. ° 


. 


t 


Tn spite of these differences, the old man was received at 


Beuggem with everyẹxpression of esteem anderespect. The 
a sang a poem of Goethe’s, quoted in Leonûrd and 
Gertrüde, and peculiarly applicable to the sad circumstances 
of their guest; they then offered him a crown of oak, which, 
however, he refused to accept, saying, with tears in his 
eyes, e am not worthy of this’ crown; leave it for inno- 
cence 


K _ * Omthe 2ist of November ‘of the same year, 1826, the 
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Society of Friends ,of Education ussembled at “Brugg. 
Pestalozzi, who was present at the meeting, had prepared 
a paper on “The simplest means of educating children at 
homé, from the cradle to the age of six.” After this paper 
had been read by his friend and neighbour, the pastor of 
Bir, Pestalozzi himself rose to add a few new developments, 
and.spoxe with such warmth, such zeal-for his idea, such 
passionate love for children, that he seemed to have recovered 

all his old strength, p 3 ile 
The same compassion for the poor, that had inspired 
Pestalozzi’s earliest efforts continued to inspire him to the 
end. As winter approached he was troubled to see that the 
rise in the price of firewood would prevent many of his 
neighbours from laying in a sufficient stock for the severe 
weather. Fearing that this would entail a terrible amount 
of suffering and disease on many families, ‘he tried to find 
Some means of prevention. The poor people, he thought, 
would spend their winter under much healthier conditions 
if the bare ground on which their cottages stood was covéred 
with a layer of gravel, to keep the damp away, and then 
with two or three layers of Straw-matting. It seemed to 
him that such a simple thing as this would be within every- 
` body's reach. But not satisfied with merely advising the 
peasants what to do, he sought to set them the example by 

making the experiment himself, * i ; 

With this object he selected in his stil] unfinished house 
a room on the ground-floor, whare' the flooring had not yet 


With trembling hands throwing the gravel into the room’ 
At last, however, the severity of fhe weather and his eyer- 
increasing weakness interrupted the work,*which he was 
destined never to resume, Long afte his death the heap of 


We give these last facts, on the authority of Mr, Lippe, 
of Lenzburg, who, at this ime, paid frequent visits to 
_ Pestalozzi at Neukof, A f: fy 9 
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But there was still another sorroweisi store for the old e 
man, a sorrow more poignant,than all the rest, and one which 
was to deal him his death-blow. 

In writing the Experiences, Pestalozzi, influenced by 

Schmidt, whom he was seeking to defend, had allowed him- 
self to be led into many unfortunate exaggeratioxs, and dad 
been very unjust tø those of his old collaborators Who,had 
forsaken him. Niederer especially had béen deeply hurt, 
and had vented his indignation in Yverdun with his character- 
istic energy. ` His grievances had been eagerly taken up 
by aman named Edward Biber, of Wurtemberg, who was 
employed in the school lately founded by Krusi. This man 
had arrived at, Yverdun after Pestalozzi’s departure, had 
stayed but one year there, and had then gone to Saint Gallen, 
where he wrote, in Niederer’s justification, a pamphlet, 
entitled: Notes for the biography of Henry Pestalozzi, and 
Sor the better understanding of his late work : Experiences 
of my Life. 

Biber was entirely devoid of tact or feeling ; his pamphlet 
is little more than a long insult tosthe venerable philan- 
thropist who, after devoting himself for eighty years to the 
service of humanity, was ending his days in misfortune, 
Postalozzi’s charaéter, religion and educational doctrine, were 
alike attacked, and as the pamphlet contained expressions 
which were known to Mave been used by Niederer in his 
anger, people readily enough believed that he, if not actually 
the writer, was at least thecinstigator of it, whereas no one ` 

swas more genuinely indignant with the infamous production. 
In spite of the differences which had arisen botween Pestalozzi 
and Niederer, ths latter had never ceased to express respect: 
and admiration for this former master, and yet he was the 
aman most deefly wxonged by Biber’s pamphlet, for which, 
indeed, certain recent biographers still hold him responsible. 

Pestalozzi’s grief was naturally very great when he found 
the workche held so dear thus spitefully attacked ; but when, 
in a notice of Biber’s work in a Zurich paper, he reád : “Tt 
seems that Pestalozzi is like certain animals who hide at 
sightef the stick; otherwise he would reply to these attacks,” 
he was almost “beside himself with indignation, crying, di af 
can bear this no longer.” g ; 

Utterly prostrated by this terrible blow, he fell seriously 
fl. fo his doctor, Doctor Stebli of Brugg, he said: “I 
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feel that I am going to die; but I must have six weeks 
lenger to refute these shameful calumnies.” a 

The doctor sought to reassure him, but strictly forbade him 
to Work in the state in which he then was. ‘The old man, 
howeve:, took no notice of his orders, and forthwith set to 
wo:k to w-ite his answer. But the little strength he had 
left,soou failed him, and the pen fell from his hands, 

The following lines, written during these last days of, 
suffering, were found on his table: 


) 

“My sufferings are inexpressible ; 10 man Could under- 
stand the sorrow of my soul. People despise me as a feeble, 
infirm old man; they no longer think me good for anything; 
I do but excite their derision. Itis not, however, for myself 
that Tam troubled, but for my idea, which shares my fate. 
My most sacred possession, the belief thathas inspired the 
whole of my long and painful life, is scornfully trodden 
under foot. To die is nothing; I eyen welcome death, for 
I am weary, and would fain be at rest; but to have lived a 
life of sacrifice and to haye failed, to see my work destroyed 
and go down with it to the grave, this is frightful, more 
frightful than I can express. Would that I could weep, but 
my tears refuse to flow. ; 


“And you, my poor ones, the oppressed, despised and 
rejected of this world; you too, al.s! wil! be forsaken and 
ridiculed, even as Iam, The rich, in their abundance, care 
nothing for you; they may, indetd, cast you a morsel of 
bread, but nothing more, since they too are poor, haying 
nothing but their gold. As for inviting you to the spiritual 
banquet, and making men of you, the world has not yet 
thought o1 it, nor will it for a long time. But God who 15 
in heaven, God who cares even for His spairows, God will 


not forget you, but will comfort you, even <is He will com- 
fort and not forget me.” a 


By thus insisting on writing in spite of his weakness and 
suffering, the old man had several times taken cld, and 
thus considerably increased the gravity of ‘is symptoms, 
His complaint was gravel, and as the excessj 
fitated frequent surgical gid, the doctor wished to haye his 
patient near him at Brugg. 


Gottlieb Pestalozzi accordingly hired a small room1 in the 


1 The rocm in which Pestalozzi Gied is now the post-oflice, 
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principal street of the little own, and when everything was 
prepared, although there was thick snow on the ground, 
took the old man there, well wrapped up, in a closed sledge. 
This was on the 15th of February, 1827, = 
The next day Mr. Lippe arrived from Lenzburg to seevhis 
old friend, but found him unconscious. In the mbérning a 
,paroxysm of frightful pain had been followed by delirium, 
which had ceased about noon, since when he had not spoken. 
By four o'clock the next morning the crisis was past, and 
the old man regained consciousness. He seemed easy and 
composed, helped to arrange his bed, and talked to those 
about him for nearly an hour. 
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My children,” he said, “ you cannot carry out my work, 
but you can dogood to those about you, you can give land 
to the pocr to cultivate. As for me, I am soon to read in the 
book of truth. I forgive my enemies; may they find peace, 
even as I am now about to find the peace which is eternal. 
I should haye been glad to live six weeks longer to finish 

| my writing, and yet I thank God for taking me away from 
this earthly life. You, my children, remain quietly at 
Neuhof, and look for your happiness in your home.” * 


About six o'clock Dogtor Stebli arrived. There was no 
fever, no pain, but he saw that the end was near; indeed, 
little more than an hour afterwards, Pestalozzi, with a smile 
on his lips, quietly breathed his last. “He seemed to be 
*smiling®at the angel who had come to fetch him,” was tho 
testimony of those who were present. His grandson’s wife 
had watched ovet him tenderly to the last. 

Pestalozzi’s great®grandson, Colonel “Charles Pestalozzi, 
Sof the Zurich Polytechnic School, who at this time was not 
more than three years old, relates that he has often heard 
his mother talk of his great-grandfather’s last days. Always 
kind and thonghtful,-patient when suffering “most keenly, 
cheerful, and affectionate the moment he was free from pain, 
grateful for the least’ attention, and calmly happy even at 


© the moment of death, he had borne his sufferings with a 
fortitude that she never wearied of recalling. a 


% 1 Several biographers place “this, speech before the removal from 
enhof. It is an open question, Wa have taken +h) view which seemed, 
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On the 19th, the mortal remajns of the great philosopher 
and philanthropist were committed to the ground in the 
village of Birr, near Neuhof. The news of his death had 
scarcely reached Aarau, and people did not expect the inter- 
ment tp tale place so soon; the communications, moreover, 
were-almost interrupted by the snow. The Consequence was 
that many who loved and respected Pestalozzi were absent 
from the ceremony, though the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood were there in great numbers. x ú 

The coffin was borne by schoolmasters, and was followed 
by Gottlieb and a few relations and friends, villagers and 
children being the only other mourners. As this simple 
procession entered the churchyard, it was met by some 
eighty village schoolmasters of the district chanting a psalm. 
In the course of his address, Pastor Steiger’ said: “If ever 
Pestalozzi was truly great, it was in his last days. Why 

could we not all be witnesses of his patience and resignation, 
of the calm trust with which he relinquished the worldiind Q 
all his earthly hope?” The simple, touching ceremony 
closed with a hymn that had been expressly composed for 
the occasion by Pastor Froehlich. 

When Pestalozzi had been asked what Sort of monument 
should be raised to him, he had replied: “ A rough, unhewn 
stone, such as I myself have alwayS been.’ He had asked 
to be buried at Birr, near the school, without pomp, and 
followed by children and peasants.” This last wish at least 
had been fulfilled. His grave was in a narrow strip of the“ 
churchyard, lying between the church “and the school, and 
for nineteen years was marked by a single gose-tree. Ag i 
had then become nevessary to rebuild the school, the Great 
Council of Aargau, feeling that the country sill owed a debta- 
to the memory of its immortal benefactor, dedided to honour 
him by some more fitting memorial, A side of the new 
school was chosen for the purpose, and as the buildings still 
adjoinea the churchyard, although a new grave was neces- 

sary, it was only a few steps distant fiom the old oné; 

The inauguration took place on thé 12th of anuary,<1846, 
the hundredth anniversary of Pestalozzi’s birth, in the 
presence of delegates fromthe Council of Public Instruction, 
the various school-commissions,, and many other public 
bodies, A great crowd of other people were also present? 

The singing of several choral. societiés alternated with the R 
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: sound of the church bells, whilst the coffin was being raised 
from its original resting-place, and lowered, covered with 
wreaths, into the new tomb.) e 

The memorial is plain and suitable : above the graye is 
a paved space enclosed by an iron railing, and in she middle 
of the wall a nichg containing tho bust of Pestal6zzi,, be- 
Jow which is the following inscription : s 


° o Here Rests 
iia fiery FESTALOZZI ; 


Born at Zurich, the 12th of January, 1746, 
Died at Brugg, the 17th of February, 1827. 


Saviour of the poor at Neuhof, at Stanz the father of 
orphans, at Burgdorf and Munchenbuchsee founder of the 
popular school, at Yverdun the educator of humanity ; man. 
Christian, and citizen. All for others, nothing for himself, 
Pease to his ashey. 


To our FATHER PESTÊLOZZI 
Grateful Aargau. 


1 The same day witnessed the inauguration of a still worthier memorial 
to this faithful friend’of the p8or. 

Pestalozzi’s friends had thought that the best way of celebrating his 
jubilee would be to found at last at Neuhof the poor-school he had so long 
dreamed of. A printed appeal, Circulated in Switzerland and abroad, 
Had at-onve brought in a considerable sum of money, but unfortunately 
this first generous impulse had soon been checked by the political and 
religious discords which were at that time troubling the Confederation. 
Not being in a posftion then to purchase Neuhof, the committee had 
been obliged to begin operations on some land at O'sberg, near Rhein- 
Selden, the orem of the State. There, under the name of the Pesta- 
Tozzi Foundation, i poor-school was established for children of both sexes, 
with separate divisions for CatHolfes and Protestants. It has lately been 
proposed to enlarge this foundation by the addition of a,training-school 
for forming’ teachers for similar institutions, and of an establishment for 
reforming.vicious children. 

French Switzerland ouglit also to have had her Pestalozzi Foundation. 
œ An appeal sent out from Yverdun had been everywheree well received, 

and success seemed certain ; in consequence, however, of the revolution 
of 1845, and the resignation of the Protestant ministers, party feeling» 
ran so high in the canton that each side, dreading the political and 
religious tendency of the other, énsisted on haying the’ direction of the 
Gtablishment in its own hands, and this being impossible, the enterprise 
had to be abandoned. Cy e 
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o CHAPTER XVI. . 
PESTALOZZI'S LAST WRITINGS, 


The “Song of the Swan.” Thè “Experiences of My Life.” 
Discourse read at Langenthal. 


WE were unwilling to interrupt the sad story just concluded 
to speak of the works written by Pestalozzi during the two 
last years of his life. v ; 
The Song of the Swan and the Experiences were origin- 
ally intended as parts of the same work, but the author 
soon decided to keep them Separate; and it was well that ho 
did so, for the first would certainly have suffered from being 


by a series of quotations, we shall be able to convey somo 

idea of this supreme appeal, addressed by the octogenarian 

which posterity may 
a 5 g 

Tae Sone or tay Swan =" 

Preface, 


“For half a century I have been seeking with unwearied 
activity to simplify the elementary instruction of the people, 
and find for it such a path as Natuce follows in developing 
and perfecting a Ynan’s various powers. During all 
“ime, despite my many weiknesses, I haye 


s worked zealously 
for this one end. My want of skill has indeed ofton shown 
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itself in the conception and execution of my enterprises, and 
has brought upon me endles& sorrows; but till now I haye 
-borne them with unfailing patience, and without ever sinter- 
rupting my serious efforts towards my end. e 

“Tt is impossible that during such a life I showld not faye 
made important experiments in the subject of mý inyesti- 
gations, and that I’should not have arrived %t certain results 
to which the friends of humanfty and education cannot be 
indifferent. > : o 

“I am now eighty years“old, an age at which a man is 
wrong not to think of himself every day as on his death-bed, 
I have felt this more than eyer for some time past, and 
hence Iam unwilling any longer to put off publishing an 
account of my experiments, an account which will bo as 
clear and precise as I can make it, and will tell not only of 
what has succeeded, but also of what has failed. This will 
explain the title of my work. 

“Friends of hymanity! take it for what it is, and do not 
expect more literary graces from me than I am able to give. 
My life has produced nothing complete or perfect, nor can 
my writing do so either. Such as it is, grant it an attentive 
examination, and svheneyer you happen upon a truth that 

ou think likely to benefit mankind, do what you can for it, 

ess for my Sake than forethat of the end I have in view. I 
ask nothing better than to be put on one side, and replaced 
by others; in all questions that others understand better than 
J, so that they may be enabled to serve humanity better than 
T have ever beeh able to do. 

“T know not if, it be necessary to add that a man of my 
age repeats himSelf pften and deliberately, and that when 
Jis end is negr, nay, even on his death-bed, he cannot 
repeat himselfeanough, nor weary of speaking of what he 
has in his heart till his lagt breath. ` But nobody takes this 
amiss; most people izdeed are touched by it. of hope then 
that, considering,my age and position, I shall be forgiven if 
in the folowing pages £ repeat myself too often, and forget 
many important matters which in other circumstances I 
should not have forgotten. e 
“As for those who might like to haye a more complete 
knowledge of my educational experiments and institutions, 
Temust, beg them to read the history of my undertakings, 


which is to appear with thespresent volume.” +o 
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it (Passages taken from pages 1 to 9.) ra 


“Examine everything, and hold fast to that which is good! 
If anytking better has matured in you, add it in truth and 
love to what in truth and loye I am attempting to give you 
here! 5o p 

“tthe idea ofo elementary education, “to which I have 
devoted my life, consists in re-establishing the course of 
Nature, and in developing and improving the tendencies and 
powers of humanity. ‘ ? ; 3 

(But what is human nature? It is, at bottom, that which 
distinguishes the man from the animal, that which should 
predominate and control whatever they heve in common. 
Thus elementary education must aim at developing heart, 
mind, and body in such a way as to bring thg flesh into sub- 
jection to the spirit. 

“Now it is evident that this development must follow -& 
certain course, that this course must be the course of Nature, 
and that it is regulated by immutable laws. 

“Tndeed, however great the diversities of men may be, 

- they do not in any way affect either the unity of human 
nature or the universality of the laws which goyern its 
development. 

“These laws apply to the whole, of a man’smature, and 
serve to maintain the necessary harmony between his heart, 
his intellect, and his physical powerse Any educational 
method which neglects either of’ these three sides, does but 


encourage a partial development. False torNaturé; iv pro- 


duces no real and lasting results; it is as sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbal,.and exercises a fatal influence on tha 
harmony of the natural development. a 


“The idea of elementary education involves the equili- 


brium of a man’s powers, and tho oguilibrium of the powers 
involves the,natural development of each of them. Each 
power develops according to the particular laws of its 
nature, which laws are not the same for heart, mind and 
body. a 


“And yet all human powers may be developed in the © 


. “simplest way by use. Thus a man lays the foundation of 
his moral life of love and faith, by the practice of these 
virtues; of his intellectual life Sf thought, by thinking; of 
his industrial, life, by making *use of chis physical powérs. ~ 
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s Indeed, man is impelled by the very nature of the powers 
he possesses to. use and trafn them, and thus to deve lop and 
improye them, as far at least as they are susceptible of 
development and improvement. These powers exist at first 
but in germ, but the desire to use them inereases “with 
every successful attempt, though it decreases and sometimes 
disappears with failure, especially if the faure should cause 

s suffering. . 

“ Further, the ideg of elementary educatien consists in so 
regulating’ the use of the dffferent powers that every effort 
shall succeed, and none fail; and this must be the case no 
less with the intellectual and physical than with the moral 
powers. > 

“The natural means for this early education are to be 
looked for in the enlightened love, faith, and tenderness of 
parents, made wise by a knowledge of all the conquests 
humanity Has won. 

‘$The method gf Nature is in its principle holy and Divine, 
but if left to itself, it is often disturbed and perverted by 
the predominance of the animal instincts. Our duty, our 
heart’s chief desire, the aim of our faith and wisdom, should 
be to keep it trely human, to quicken it by means of the 
Divine element within us. 

“Tet us flow examine éhe natural and fundamental means 
of human development, from the three sides of the moral 
life, the intellectual*life, and, the industrial life.” 


-IL—Tae Moran Lire, (Pages 9 to 15.) 


“The first cates gf a mother for her child are for its 

hysical needs; she satisfies these with unfailing tender- 

ness, enjoys the-child’s contentment, smiles at it with loye, 

and receives an answering’smile of loye, trust, and gratitude, 

These are the first manifestations of the moraland religious 
6 


© 


development. , 
“But the child must also feel the peace which proceeds 


from satisfied" needs; this peace of the soul is indeed an 


> essential condition of the moral development. Itis no sooner 


replaced by anxiety and trouble tlian love, trust, and grati- 
tude give way to selfishness, pride, and other evil passions, 

a“ This want of peace in a child’s soul often results from 
its needs not being promptly satisfied ; after a time, expecta- 
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tion becomes painful, and irritates the child, so that when 
at last the long looked-for satisfaction arrives, it no longer 
awakens a quiet pleasure, the source of love, trust, and 
gratitudé, but merely appeals to the violent instincts of an, 
animal, A 

“This Giscontent in a child often proceeds too from quite 
an opposite cause, from the excess of care, that is, with 
ick we try to procure it pleasures by anticipating all its 
wants and encovraging its pride or aninal tastes. In this 
way, instead of confining ourselves to satisfying real needs, 
we awaken a certain covetousness, which gives no peace, 
And as this covetousness cannot always be satisfied, the 
child is necessarily exposed to disappointments and refusals, 
which not only sour its temper, but stop the development 
of good in its heart, « 

“A good mother tries to avoid each of these two ways 
of destroying her child’s contentment, and is enàbled to do 
so by her tenderness and by the natural tact of her maternal 
instinct. She is much. helped, too, when the’ circumstances 
of the home are moderately comfortable, by the ordinary 
conditions of daily life. 

“ Unfortunately, however, it too often happens that a 
mother’s tenderness is paralyzed by vice and her tact ruined 


satisfaction of all the child’s Wants, or so easy that there is 
a temptation to anticipate them, often indeed to exaggerate 
them, and increase its real wants by artificial‘ones, 

“When the mother succeeds in keeping the child con- 
tented, the benefit is felt by every membet of the family, 
The home becomes a cer tre of moral and religious life, and 
the child, whose trust in its parents nothing csn shake, loves 
what they love, believes what théy believe, and worships 
the same God and Saviour, A x 

“But when this peace is wanting from the very cradle, 
the home, troubled in every part, is no longer a scactuary 
of peace and happiness, and its good influence on the moral — 
And religious development disappears.” ó 


II.— THE INTELLECTUAL Lire. (Pages 15 to 23.) < 
“The starting-yoint of thought is Sense-impression, the, 


direct impression, that is, produced: by the world on our 


9 
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internal and external senses. Thus the power of thinking“ 
is formed and developed first of all by the impressions of the 
moral world upon our moral sense and by those of the 
physical world upon our bodily senses. 2° 

“These impressions, acting on the understanding of the 
child, give him his first ideas, and at the same time awaken 
in him the desire to express them, by signs first, thén by 

s words. ° ; 

“To speak,,we must have not only ideas, but practised and 
supple organs, Ant further, we can only speak clearly and 
exactly of those things from which we haye received clear 
and exact impressions. 

“Mo teach achild to talk, then, we must first make him 
see, hear, and touch many things, and especially things which 
please him, so,that he may readily give his attention to 
them ; we must also make him observe them in order, observ- 
ing each thoroughly before he proceeds to another. At the 
same time he must have constant practice in putting his 
impressions into words. All this is what a good mother does 
for her child when it is beginning to speak. 

u Afterwards a foreign or dead language may be learned 
differently ; partly because the organs of speech have already 
been trained, partly because most of the fundamental ideas 
are already thexe, andylastly, because the mother-tongue 
supplies the child with a point of comparison, 

“But before a child gan compare things and exercise his 

judgment about them, his thought must also have practice 
in thè tivo othe chief elements of human knowledge, number 
and form. = 

- “The fundantental elements, then, that serve to develen 
the power of ought are language, numbér, and form, an 
it is the businass of education to present these elements to 
the child’s mind in theesimplest possible manner, and in 
psychological and progressive order.” o 


Pestalozzi here places the following sentence, which he 
j had written ia 1824, and which showa,that theold man had 
è = retained certain, illusions to the end : 


. eo 


“What was done at Burgdorf, and what has since been 
done, even more thoroughl¥, at Yverdun, for the elementary 
study of number and form, lias sufficed, in spite of many 
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dangers, to keep the latter establishment from ruin ; and eyen 


now, that it seems near its enc, I am till, thanks to this 
spark, inclined to hope great things from it.” v 


D IV. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE. (Pages 23 to 26.) 


“ Art, practical knowledge, bodily skill,*whateyer in short 
enables a man to make what he has conceived in his mind, 
is what we call the industrial life. What are its fundamental 
elements? How may they be developed ? ; 

“Tts fundamental elements are two: the power of the 
thought within, the practical skill of the senses and limbs 
without. To be completely useful, it must ‘be the outcome 
of the harmonious development of heart, mind, and body. We 


have already spoken of the two first: it remains for us now 


to consider the fundamental elements of physical develop- 
ment. 9 


“Just as elementary exercises jn number and formare 
necessary as training for the intellectual lifo, so elementary 


exercises in art and practical work are a necessary part of 


that physical training which is essential to Success in the 
industrial life. Technical apprenticeship is but one particular 
form of this training. 

“And further, just as our mora], and intelleciual powers 
are naturally inclined to be active, and attract us to what- 
ever exercises them, so our industrial powers have a similar 
natural tendency, and attract us to whatever exercises and 
develops them. 3 z ia 

“The physical instinct which leads us to use our senses 
and limbs is generally connected with our aLimal nature, and 
needs no assistance from us, But this instinct must be sub- 


ordinated to the moral and intellectual elements which con- 


stitute the superiority of human ature, To bring about this 
subordination is the essential worl of education. 

“ The exercise of the physical powers in due subirdination 
to the moral and intellectual powers -results naturally from 
the discipline of a well-regulated and laborious-family ta 


“This exercise, however, varies enormously with the par- 
> 1 , Ny 


“ticular circumstances of vach family, but even amidst this 
diversity is to be found the general law of all human deyeiop- 
ment. Thus the,child always bégins by fixing his attentio, 


and observing; he then proceeds fo imitate, at first slavishly, 
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but přesently with more and more freĉêdom, till at last inyen* 


tidh comes, and he producesespontaneously.” 


E 
V.—MY IDEA or ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (Pages 26 to 187.) 


“ Tt consists in developing, according to the natural law, the 

child’s various potvers, moral, intellectual, and physical, with 
-æ such subordination as is necessary to their perfect equilibrium. 

“his equilibrium alone can produce a, peaceful, happy 
life, and ‘ne likely to profit the general ‘welfare. Piety, 
faith, and love bring a man peace, and are indeed its con- 
ditions, for without these virtues the highest development of 
intellect, art of industry brings no rest, but leaves the man 
fall of trouble, uneasinéss, and discontent. 

u As an indiyidual, the man who is not at peace with him- 
self generally feels his misery and weakness. But as a 
member ofa whole, of a party, of a sect, he no longer feels his 
pogition; he is blinded, dazzled. He thinks himself strong in 
the strength of “others, skilful with their skill, Faith in a 
majority, a party, a’ sect, takes the place of faith in himself; 
loyalty to a society takes the place of, virtue, public opinion 
that of truth. » 

“Toyalty, whether it be to a religious sect or a political 
party, comes rather from the flesh than the spirit; it is the 
usiness of elementary education to correct and weaken it by 
harmoniously developing the, personal powers in a really 

_ religious direction. 2 

SSJ fow come to consider the idea of elementary education 
from the point of view of the means of instruction. From its 
very nature, it demands the general simplification of its means, 
which simplification was the starting-poiftt of all the edu- 

2 cational labouks of imy life. At first I desired nothing else, 
hut merely sought to render tho ordinary means of instruction 

_ for the people so simple as to permit of their being employed 
‘in every family. And so, in every branch of popular know- 

_ ledge cz talent, I set-to work to organize a graduated series 
Son exercises,*the starting-point of which was yithin every- 


© body's comprehension, and the unbroken action of which, 


always exercising the child’s powers without exhausting them, 

résulted in a continuous, easy, and attractive progress, in which 
aknowledge and the appliéation of knowledge were always 
“intimately connected, s _ * 4 k 
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L “There exist general laws for the development of the liuman 


powers and for their application in every direction of tlieir 
activity, but there is also a great diversity in the methods of 
their Gevelopment, according to the objects to which they are 
applied, and according to the position, faculties, and character 


of individuals. 


“Tt is the duty of elementary educationsto reconcile these 
diversities with the natural and general law, and to bring e 
about a complete development of the different powers, what- 
ever may be the’ particular methods of their application, It 
does this by making every step the child takes complete and 
perfect before allowing him to take another. Thus the child 
contracts the habit and the need of doing well all he does, and 
of tending towards perfection, not only in the matter of his 
instruction, but in his life generally. 

“Before proceeding to point out the conséquences which 
result from this point of view, there is one further question 
that I must consider: Is not my idea of elementary education 
adream? Can it be made the foundation of ‘practical work ? 
On all sides, I am toid, people are asking: Where has it 


really been realized ? 
“I answer: Everywh 


tially, nowhere completely. 


‘Tt nowhere exists as 


ere and nowhere. Everywhere par- 


a method that has been fully organized 


and applied to everything. There is no school or institute 
whose organization is entirely elementary. , 


“The knowledge and 


talents of the human race, even of 


its highest and best representatives, are ard will always 
remain incomplete and fragmentary. ‘There are not, and 


never will be, condition: 
tion of the great, idea 


s admitting of the complete realiza» 
of elementary éducation, Human 


nature itself offers an insurmountable ovstacie to it, since © 


the weakness of our nat 
hampered by the desire: 


ure, the Diyine element of which is 
s of the flesh, does not allow us to 


look for compiete perfection in anything. And whaċ is true 
in the case of individual men is still more true in the case 
of the general education of the human race. Na institution, 
whatever its resources may be, will ever be able to realize © 


end spread over a count 


ryan elementary method of instruc- 


tion and education at once general, complete, and practical, 
In this respect the idea, it is. true, is not realizable, and is. 


but a dream, p 


a 
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“ Afid yet, it has already been partially realized, not: onlye 
jn4institutions and schools,sbut in families; it has alreatt: 
been the cause of much good and much progress. At all 
times and in every country it has been the conditifn and 
the means of the harmonious development of man’s powers, 
and of the supremacy of the spirit over the fesi. „Tt is the 
condition end meaas of true civilization, ofthe improvément 

ə of humanity, an improvement,which is our essential and. 
necessary object, for, which we shall never cease working, 
and which» we dare not declare to be impdssible. In this 
respect the idea of elementary education is no longer un- 
realizable; it is no longer a dream, and we must strive for 
it unceasingly, as we strive for good and perfection. 

“ My idea of elementary education was suggested to mo 
by the sight of the evils I saw about me, evils resulting 
from the routine of the ordinary education. Everywhere 
the course pursued was in direct opposition to that of Nature, 
everywhere the flesh predominated over the spirit, and the 
Divine element Was ignored; everywhere selfishness and the 
passions were made the motives of dttion, and everywhere 
mechanical habits took the place of intelligent spontaneity, 

“J had no other strength in me but that of a heart full of 
compassion and love for my fellow-men ; I had neither 
ability, talent nor practical skill. Against me were old 
institutions and habits, the idleness, interests, and passions 
of people cleverer than myself, I was like a child struggling 
with grown men. AP 
a scphgidea which I felt to be my strength was but an 
impracticable dream; impracticable, that is, in proportion to 
the blindness and hardness of men governed by routine and 
selfishness, and by ifidifference to progress and the spiritual 

interests of hitmanity. In certain of its applications, and 
for certain minds, this idea has already ceased to be a dream, 
and the more civilization advances, the more of a reality 
el it become, though it can never reach absolute perfec- 
tion. 4 ba a 

$ Itis life¢hat educates. Such is the principle which has’ 

© guid@d me in all my experiments jn’elemeniafy education, 

the results of which we will now-consider from the moril» 
intellectual, and industrial points of view. ah 

a ‘On the moral side, elémentary education is connected 

“with the home; for its chief methods are, fo be found in the 
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starting-points of love and faith, or, in other words, of 
morality and religion. In our institute, it is true, our experi- 


did not begin while the child was yet in the cradle, 


believes before thinking and acting ; the influences of home 


selves, 
which 


m dnd develop in him an inner senso‘of hig own 


which many noble men have rejoiced besides our- 
is that the methods of our elemeritary education, 
enabled each child to hand on his small stock of 


“The power of speaking is developed by use; it enables 


the ch 
others, 


ild to make himself understood and to understand 
The power to speak does not proceed from the 


knowledge of the language; it is rather tho knowiedge of 
the language which proceeds from the power to speak, 


u 


Speech is not only a result of life, but a condition of 


life. This is the reason why its development varies with 


too, and be determined by the yesources and needs of earthly 
life. But there are other needs which necessitate a higher 


This need is a privilêge which ennobles the very humblest, ~ 


etid, since it can only be satisfied by means o language and 


though 
itself, i 


t, develops them both morally and intellectually, © 


hen the power of speaking*does not grow out of life. 


t neither deyelops the ‘powers. of the mind nof pro- 
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duces dnything but an empty verbiage? This is an evil froma 
which all classes of society are at present suffering, the 
lowest as well as the highest. 
“The power of receiving impressions and the power of 
thinking are separated by a wide gulf, which can only be 
bridged by the power of speaking. 2 
“Just as the chikl must not speak of anything buf what he 
a has himself experienced, so he must not, and indeed cannot, 
examine his though until he has clearly expressed it in 
| words, Grammar is practice in the power of thinking, a 
d philosophical study of tho thought itself as well as of the 
| form of the language which expresses it. The child must 
g be thoroughly acquainted with this form first; then only is 
ho in a position to examine and study it, and learn foreign 
’ and dead languages. [ 
| « A child soon learns to speak a foreign language with an 
illiterate pesson who merely talks to him without any attempt 
at instruction, whereas he does not learn to do so with a 
skilled teacher Svho adopts the mechanical, grammatical 4 
. method. x A 
“Tf is also in life itself that we must look for the means 
of developing the power of thinking. 
«When a child’s sense-impressions haye resulted in clear 
$ and settled: ideas, and when he can express these ideas in 
| speech, he feels the nepd of examining, separating, and com- 
H aring them; this is a pleasure to which life itself invites 
him, and in which he finds the surest aid for the development ia) 
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power of comparing and jigi nd thus strengthening his 
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eof number and form ic to have any real educational vélue, it 
mast not consist in shortened, mechanical methods, but in 
a series of exercises so well graduated that the child may 
take Pleasure in the study, and succeed in it; that his think- 
ing powers may be always active; that his judgments may 
be really his own, and that all he does may be closely con- 
nected with his real everyday life. o 

“On the industrial or artistic side, it is also life that . 
educates. The industrial power comprises two elements: the 
one, intellectual and interior, which ig but the power of 
thought developed by the practical study of language, num- 
ber, and form ; the other, physical and exterior, which is but 
the power of the senses and limbs developed+by use. These 
different developments must be in keeping with the idea of 
elementary education, that is, with the method of Nature, 
and must result from a connected and carefully graduated 
series of exercises founded on the tendencies, needs, and 
natural tastes of the child. 

“The exercises intended to develop the industrial” or 
artistic power must also be determined by the general cir- 
cumstatices of the child’s life; for again it is life that 
educates. z 

“ With regard to art and industry then, it isin the condi- 
tions and needs of actual life, and in the heart of, his family, 
that the child must first learn how to use‘and improve his 
powers. 2 

“ The lesson is much easier aad much more fruitful and 
valuable in those families which have to work hard fèar a' 
livelihood than in those richer homes whore the need of work 
is not felt, and where the child’s help is not required. z 

“Thus the idea of elementary education applies to the 
physical powers as well as to those of the heart and mind ; 
it encourages the child’s activity fram the very first; it leads 
him to produce results which are really his own, and it 
gives him at the same time both the power and the will to 
rise without slavishly copying others. 3, > 

“Tt is because these principles of education, are still so 

widely ignoréd that wê see so many people entirely without <- 
skill, taste or originality, This is why ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the world unthinkingly follow the stream of custem 
or fashion, incapable of producing anything by themselves; 
this, too, is why, yen in the upper classes, the pleasure o 
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luxpry is much more a matter of vanity than a matter of 
a 


taste.” 


The foregoing is a condensation of the first third,-i the 
Song of the Swan, with all unnecessary developments 
omitted: We have not space, however, to treat the rest of 
the book in the same way, nor indeed would,it be necessary, 

esince the other parts have far less importance. Farther on, 
too, the order and connection of the ideas are sometimes hard 
to follow, repetitions abound, developments “are carried too 
far, and the style generally loses much of its force. But in 
spite of these defects, the Song of the Swan is full, to the 
end, of true, original, and pregnant ideas. A man who could 
reproduce them in their logical order with clearness and 
eloquence would make an admirable treatise on education. 

We can do no more than glance at the remaining two- 
thirds of the book, quoting a few of the most striking 
ideas : 3 

“ A child accustomed from his earliest years to pray, think, 
and work, is already more than half educated. Ki 

“The general effect of the methods employed by the 
education of our “time is rather to send us forth into un- 
known regions than to develop that which is within us, and 
of which, as independen} beings, we stand in need. 

u Any particular knowledge or skill is, in itself, of little 
value as a means of develepment and education; it is by 
‘combining and acting on each other that they give harmony 
to our nature. It isthe early and harmonious cultivation of 
all branches of activity that develops our moral, intellectual, 
and physical individuality. ‘alle 

o “Tf the religious, clement does not penetrate the whole 
education, it ha but little influence on the life, and remains 
formal and isolated. K y 

u Religion is not ax effect of what we do, butrof the Divine 

element within as, and of God’s grace. s 


“Elementary education, by developing all a man’s natural 
first, the real reli- 


gious element în his nature, and is thus in perfect accond 


with Christianity.” 


s In writing the Song of the Swan, Pestalozzi had been 
actuated by an ardent desire fo save frora his-own fate the 
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“fundamental idea of tne educational reform he was urging on 
humanity. Fearing to see it involved in the discredit which 


gives, sterting from his earliest education, the story of his 
life.’ It was in +his part of the book that his first biogra- 
phers found their information, information true and valuable “ 
enough in itself, but so fragmentary thai for forty years,—till 
Mort's work appeared that is,—there was no complete account 
of the great educational reformer, 


In the course of his account of the Burgdorf institute, 
Pestalozzi says : ; 


the very strength and administrative talents 
lacked.’ 


A little farther on, after hayin 
a tower of Babel, he adds: 


“This confusion, so fatal to the ‘s 
bound at last to come to an end; a: 


g compare@ his institutes to 


pirit of our work, was 


worthlessness of my undertakin and of ‘ny i 
duce any useful results,” 3 oF 


The last page of the b 


ook well sums up its character and 
aim. It runs‘as follows: Ps è 


“At this solemn moment, I dare, calmly and eartiestly, to 


express my conviction that certain ideas connected with, this 


great question of elementary education have ripéned in me 
Taore porian than iù most other men, more eyen than they 
haye done, but for the Vicjssitudes and misfortunes of 


1 Morf’s “work does not go beyrndBargdorf, 
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my lif. The results of my work, few and scattered, it is” 
trug, seem to me to be hanging like ripe fruit on the tree ‘of 
my life, and I am unwilling that any hand, friendly or un- 
friendly, should shake them to the ground. Poor a% they 
are, they are yet so near maturity that I feel it to be a sacred 
duty to do my utmost for their preservation. The,hour has 
not yet sounded wlien, satisfied as to their fate, I can résign 

emyself to repose. In the meantime this other hour has 
sounded, in which, full of grief and bitterness, I find myself 
compelled to beg that the soundness of my conception of 
elementary education be once more examined and put to the d 
roof, This once done, and in such a way as is meet, I shall Py 
Hee nothing léft to wish for. And so I close my dying f 
strain with the words with which I began it. © 
“Try all things, hold fast to that which is good, and if any- 
thing better has matured in you, add it to what, in love and 3 


truth, I am here attempting to give you. In any case, do not 4 
A reject the work of my whole life as a thing already condemned 
“i and unworthy oi further examination. It is not yet con- gi 
demned, and merits most serious attention, not indeed for my 
sake, but for its own.” 4 

. - P, 

My Experiences in my Educational Establishments of 2 

ifs í | Burgderf and Yverdun. Leipzig, 1826.1 an 
Tn writing this book, Pestalozzi’s original intention was y 


a merely to give the readors of his many misfortunes, and í 
‘ ‘exprain the failure of the various establishments he had p. 
founded; but his dësire to justify Schmidt, and make the : 
o public share his) own admiration for the man, led him into G, 
making a personal attack that was mo&t unworthy of him, y 
oand for which it is hard not to hold Schmidt in a great E 
Mt) measure responsible, seeing, that he was the person chiefly i 
interested, and that he exercised such a great influence over a 
the old man’s mind. 9, ° 2 aca 5 
‘The attack, which ig most unfair, is chiefly directed against i Es 
«the Niederers, their faults being cruelly exaggerated, while i 
«Schnidt’s are more or léss condoned. “But eyen? this unfair- 
_ ness was far frdm justifying Biber’s venomous reply, which, 
as-we haye seen, finally hastened Pestalozzi’s death. 


E 


i Nof in Cotta’s edition, hut in thè fifteenth yolume of Seyfiarth’s. 
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> Tf the book were mérely polemical, we should haye nothing 
môre to say about it; but happily Pestalozzi often forgets that 
he is pleading for Schmidt, and becomes the educational en- 
thusiat again, and at these times he is admirable. 
On the very first page he says: 


“ At Burgdorf I soon had a very greatsenumber of pupils, 
and unfortunately a hundred»times as many belauders. To- 9 
day all this praise and success seems to have been the work 
of enchantment.” Intoxicated with pleasure, joy, honour, and 
hope, we lived in a sort of paradise, with little fear of the 


serpent that in every earthly paradise lays snares for the ruin s 


of poor humanity, so weak, so vain, and so easily misled.” 


Pestalozzi then refers to his proved incapacity to direct or 
manage an institution, and declares that his own weakness 
and mistakes have been the cause of all his enisfortunes, 
He also points ont that such an educational establishment, as 
he had dreamed of was, by its very nature, én impossibility, 
and that those he had founded were, from the very first, 
doomed to destruction. This being so, it seems strange that 
he should ever have attributed his failure to the opposition 
which, almost from the beginning, had manifested itself be- 
tween Niederer and Schmidt. ` e 

But however this may be, Pestalozzi does himself an 
injustice when he speaks of being utterly incapablo. Was 
he not pre-eminently successful every time that, unchecked. 
by material obstacles, he was able to act freely? Aud “with 
regard to the education of children, were not his offorts at 
Nouhof in his youth, at Stanz and Burgdorf in his maturity, 
and even at Clendy in-his old age, crowñed with marvellous 
success ? z i 

He is also unfair to his schools 1vhen he says that they did 
no good. From the point of view of the elementary method, 
they brought about undeniable and important improvements 
in most branches of teaching, improvements which; carried 


into different countries by his pupils, gave the ~arst impetus F 


to a general reform of the old mechanical methods. 
« When Pestalozzi comes to the foundation of the poor-school 


1 The reasons of this impossibility haye been pointed ont in chapter 
xiy. f: , + 
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at Clendy, he entirely forgets his polemical aim, and lovingly 

dé&eribes this last undertaking, the beginnings of which had 

so fully satisfied his longings. Then, after giving.a few 

admirable precepts for the early education of the oor, and 

for the training of primary schoolmasters, he deplores the 

deviation from his principles to which he was-»bliged to - 

consent at Clend¥, and which finally resulted in the ruin a 

© of the establishment. This part of the book at least is full 
of Pestalozzi himself, and is not likely to be forgotten. 

s At the éhd of thé book, Festalozzi gives the letter he had 
written to the Niederers in 1823, in which he implored them 
to forget the past and be reconciled to him, that he might die 
in peace. He concludes by saying that though the letter 
has had no effect, he is still of the same mind. 

Before leaving the Haperiences, we must quote the opinion 
of the book expressed by Blochmann, who was an assistant of 
Pestalozzi’@ from 1810 to 1816, and to whom, in a great 
measure, Saxony, owes the excellence of her public educational i 
establishments. The passage is taken from a memoir of i 
Pestalozzi. We translate literally : L 


“In his Experiences he enunciates many great and striking 
truths. Those who have lived with him and watched his z. 
career will, I am certain, be convinced of the general sound- = 
ness of his views and judgments, in spite of the two great 
illusions running through the book; on the one hand, that is, 
his injustice to himself And to the value and results of the 
-Yverdwa institute; on the other, the blind obstinacy with 


i] which he persistently over-estimates the value of Schmidt's > 
p » sork, and refuses to recognize the true character of the man 7 
behind his mask of fidelity and affection.” © 3 
0 o o 
Discourse détivered at Langenthal on the 26th of April, 
1826.1 S 


The Hèlvetian Society had beèn formed with the threefold Fi 
object of cementing tho different parts of the Swiss Gon- S 

_ federation, encouraging those virtues upon which the liberty 
and “happiness pf nations depend, and restoring some of the 
= Simplicity of former times. Ve A 


he, "Pestalozzi’s work had long kept him absent from the meet- 


1 Inthe fifteenth volifme:ot joth*Cotta’s and Seyffarth’s editions. 
Lr, + R o s co 


$he small proprietors that were formerly so numerous, 
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‘ings of the Society, but he still entirely sympathized with the 
spirit of its aim and efforts. Hewas, besides, one of the last 
suryivars of that knot of enlightened and devoted patriots 
who, long before the French Revolution, might have carried te 
out uteful reforms in Zurich, had they but had more practical 
views, anda better knowledge of human nature. | 

This conformity between the objects ‘of the Hoelvetian 
Society, and those which he had so enthusiastically Tomoe 
for in his youth, was the source of Pestalozzi’s inspiration — 
for his address at Langenthal, Which is Written With extra 
ordinary force and spirit for an old man of eighty, suffering 
under the effects of a heavy and recent misfortune. 

The author begins by painting the happiness Switzerland: 
enjoyed after the wars that gave her her independence. At 
that time she was tranquil at home and respected abroad ; 
the needs of her inhabitants were proportionate to their 
resources; religion, loye of country, kindliness ahd modera- 
tion reigned in every heart; there was a certain practical 
equality too in the conditions, manners, and habits of life of 
her people, in spite of the inequality of rights that resulted 
from the feudal system. At that time, also, there were few 
very rich people and few very poor, by far tke greater number 
of her inhabitants being peasant-proprietors. CL 

Pestalozzi then shows the changes ‘hat this state of things Q 
gradually underwent under the influence of closer contact z 
with foreign nations, the Reformation, ‘and especially the 4 
introduction into Switzerland of that industrial life whigh a 

draws so much capital into a country. 2 

Wherever the larger industries have flourished, there ja oa 
always been an increase of wealth and, of co be | 
accompanied however by a still greater ingreas@ in the Sa the o 
needs, and an enormous inequality in the distibution 
wealth. i o ii 

On the one hand, a few colossal fortungs have been rap: ia 
amassed#and have given us an example of the luxurious Hol 
of great cities > on the other hand, the 1fumbers of thidse who 
have but their hands,eand are so often wanting in wigs 
foresight, and economy haye been steadily increasing. how 

A i have 
many of them, attracted by the gglden bait of industry, aN 
forteen the tvorls of the fielļs and no, longer possess anyi ig 
thing ? ° : wyh 
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After showing that this state of tHings is growing worse 
_ fibm day to day, and is likely soon to constitute an imminent 
danger to social order and civilization, the author, as the only 
means of fighting the evil and slowly curing it, uvges that 
elementary education shall be brought within, the reach of 
‘all, since it alone can give a natural development to all a 
child’s powers, especially his moral powers, in their applica- 

tion to the practical life for which he is intended. 

Such, in sybstance, is the last work we have of Pestalozzi’s, 
We know, it is true, that on the 21st of November of the 
game year, a paper of his, on the early education of children 
in the home, was read before the Society of Friends of Edu- 
cation at Brug, but this paper has not been preserved. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR, 
o o o 
In relating the history of a great man to whom we are in- 
debted for so many useful ideas, I have felt until now a very 
natural repugnance to speak of my own impréssions, formed 
during the nine years that I was his pupil. Not only was I 
afraid of arierruting my narrative or of unduly prolonging 
it, but I wished first of all to place before my readers 
authentic documents, my master’s own words, and the 
opinions of distinguished men far better qualified to judge 
of him than myself. a $ 
At tho same time, thë numerous publications I have had 
to consult would not always have enabled me to arrive at 
the truth, if my own personal recollections had not helped 
me to estimate the relative value of all these documents, at 
times so contradictory. Especially in writing the sad story 
of the decline and fall of the Yverdún institute was it im- 
portant to have had a near view of men ard things, so as to 
be able to pass over the many slaiderous imputations into — 
which passion dragged the men who were quarrelling round © 
Pestalozzi, to the misfortune of the honourable old man. == 
Moreover, as I have to sum up the views, teaching, and 4 
lasting work of this extraordinary man, and as what shall y. A 


have to say will not always conform to® the ‘generally Te- i} 
ceived ideas on the subject, I fesl, very strongly that my 
readers have a right to know something of the personal ? 4 
experience which entitles me-as it were to their corfiidence, 4 


ly happened to be in an exceptionally favourable 

Pion for ET „acquainted with the master’s ideas z 
and those of His principal coadjutors, but I am to-day, pfob- ~~ 
ably, the last survivor of those who enjoyed the like privi- 
le; a; and feeling that I have in my possession a most sacreti es 
trust, I hold it to be my duty not%o let it perish with me AAN 
Born in 1802, at Yverdun, hero my father, a Freno "i I 
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refugee, had married and settled,*I entered Pestalozzi’s 
sehool in 1808, after having been prepared by one of the 
under-masters for the elementary class, by some preliminary 
sense-impressing exercises in number and form. I 4vas only 
a day scholar at the institute; but as I stayed for lunch, 
and often slept there, I was well acquainted with, the work- 
ing of the interier. S i 

> My first impression as I went into my class-room was a 
disagreeable one. ¿The room was very, untidy, and the < 
furnitures and other thinge of such a primitive kind as to- 4 
day can hardly be imagined. There were tallow candles, 
for instance, without candlesticks or snuffers, and just held 
by a twisted Wire stuck into a piece of wood. The language 
and cries, too, of all these Germans grated on my ear, and 
their manners,seemed so strange that I felt as if I had sud- 
denly been plunged into an atmosphere of gross vulgarity. 

But this sr are was of short duration. I was very 
soon won over by Pestalozzi’s gentle kindness, by his keen 
yet tender loolf, and by the cordiality which seemed to per- = 
i vade the house. I was soon caught, too, by the infectious 
good humour of my companions, and the almost passionate 
eagerness with, which they did most of their work, The 
following fact, which to-day I can hardly understand, proves : 
that I was very quickly captivated by the charms of Pesta- Fy 
lozzi’s elementary education. Iwas not quite seven years i 
old, and yet when the winter came on, and I was obliged to 
‘et up very early and set off before it was light to the other a 
> ‘end of the town in order to be present at the first lesson at 
i six o'clock, I never dreamed of complaining. 
œ 9 =- When Pestalozzi met one of his ,young pupils in the 9 
corridors, he woutd lay his hand caressingly on his hair, r 
© saying: “Xey, tod, mean to be wise and good, don’t you?” 
hen he would talk toshim of his parents and God, often È. 
ending with a few words about the necessity,of putting our- 

selves into harmony «with Nature, always good and beautiful, 3 

like its Maker. I-did not always quite understand these < 
Dy little talke>but the impression that remained was a good — 

= oné. Im the junior class in which I was placed, the teaching 
__ was given in French, although during my first years. at the a 

instituto the mother-tongue of most of the pupils, masters, Ht 
nd seryants was Germén. s Their language, tastes, an $ 
abits regulated the whole of the internal life at the Castle ; 
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iù was, in short, a Gérman-Swiss household transplanted 
into French Switzerland. Everyaone was obliged to speak 
French at certain hours of the day, at other times all had to 
speak German. In this way every pupil became more or 
less quickly accustomed to the use of a foreign tongue; but, 
on the other ‘hand, there resulted a sort of mixture of the 
two languages whjch was not very good fomeither of them. 
During my first four or five years at the institute, I was g 
too young to observe anything of Pestalpzzi’s doctrine; my 
childish impressions, which were very «favourable, alone 
remain. J took pleasure in nearly all my lessons, especially 
in natural history, geography, mental arithmetic, elementary 
„geometry, singing, and drawing. I have, moreover, pre- 
served an affectionate and grateful remembrance not only of 
Pestalozzi, but of most of the other masters, who looked after 
us with so much kindness in our lessons, games, and walks, 
and especially in our mountain excursions. è 
These. excursions in the Jura were a source of great 
delight to us. They were arranged to suit the ages of tiie 
different classes, and as’ soon as I was seven I began to take 
part in them. Our masters, of whom my favourites were 
Krusi and de Muralt, looked after us with almost motherly 
solicitude, making frequent halts to rest our little legs, re- 
freshing us, when we were tired, with a few. drops of spirit 
on a piece of sugar, and now and then, when the distance 
was too great, procuring some rustic conyeyance for us, in 
which we would sing gaily as we passed through the villages, 
where the peasants often gave us fruit. o S ay ag 
As soon as we got to the high mountain pastures under 
the pines, we lost our, feeling of fatigue, and‘fell to playing. 
games or collecting*herbs and minerals. ‘We often gathered 
at somo good point of view to sing the wild,,simple, Alpine © 
melodies our masters loved to teachus. To-day, after more 
than sixty years, I can recall these songs as clearly as in 
those early days when I first sang them, ‘and they stäl seem 
very beautiful to me. i ° ae 
On returning from these excursions, the punils had to 
describe them, either orally or in writing, according to their €s 
ages. ‘There was gererally a great deal to say, as our atten- 
tion was always carefully drawn to everything likely to 
Hee instructive. , These excyrsiéns were, in fact, practical, 
essons in natural history and geography: £ 
. ral 
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Pestalozzi took a singular pleasure inf watching the gazfies 
D > : . 3 : 
of his pupils, which he considered of very great importancé, 
his idea being that childret when not at work ought to enjoy 
themselves, and that a state of total inactivity is bad, both 
physically and morally. _ Ifhe noticed a child taking no part 
in the games during play-time, he could seldom rest dill he 
had tried to find him some other amusement. es 
In this connecfion an incident comes back to my memory 
® which did not strike me partichlarly at the time, but which I 
now feel to have been exceedingly characteristic. One day, 
when a fife of sticks had béen lighted in the garden, the elder 
pupils amused themselves by leaping over the flames through 
the smoke, Pestalozzi eagerly encouraging them. When the 
flames had died down, and little but hot embers and smoke 
remained, the little ones leaped in their turn. But the scene 
had other witnesses, for the little girls of the Niederer in- 
~ stitute, the garden of which joined that of the Castle, were 
looking tlfrough the palings at the beautiful flames and happy 
leapers. No sgoner did Pestalozzi see them than he went 
and fetched them, and they too were, soon jumping over the 
remains of the fire. Never was delight so cheaply pur- 
chased ! 2 
As soon as Ewas twelve years old I began, thanks to a 
special combination of circumstances, to fix my attention on 
what was) called “ thegnethod,” in which I betrayed an in- 
terest that was far beyond my years. 
Iy parents, wlto wewe themselves admirers of Pestalozzi, 
» kept up friendly relations not only with him and his wife, 
but with his’ principal assistants. My mother, who in her 
anxiety for my; progress was anxious to be able to follow my 
* lessons, set to*work to learn German, and with such great 
a eal that she soon mastered its difficulties. She even pub- 
lished transftions of several German works, partly to add 
' Something to our modest resources, and partly to have more 
to spend on my edypeatien. It was in this way that she came 
to translate Leonard and Gertrude. < 
Pestalozzi himself took great interest in her work, and used 
-> tome to‘bur liouse nearly every day to examine it; for my 
mother never fair-copied anything without first consulting 
him. As she thoroughiy understood the old man’s» Zurich 
dialect, she was able to act as interpretér for the man: 
® French visitors who wanted ¿to discuss bis views, and so he 
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wis in the habit of bringing anybody with him to zvhom 
he particularly wished to explain them. I remember, among A 
others, Jullien of Paris, the author of two large volumes on a 
Pestalozzi’s Mind and Method. Nt 
About the same time Miss Rath, the distinguished painter f 
to whem Gereva owes the museum which bears her name, A 
; came fo Yrerdun to paint Pestalozzi’s portrait. Asshe was i 
intimate with my mother’s sister, she stayed with us, and it 
was in our house that Pestalozzi sat to her. i 
Also when Mr. Delbruck, the private tutor of the Prussian 
princes, came to stay at Yyerdun, for the purpose of studying 
the method, my parents willingly consented to receive him 
into their house. Å 
The result of all this was that for several years our 
drawing-room was one of the places where the Pestalozzian 
_ doctrine was most eagerly expounded and discussed, either 
_ by the master himself and his disciples, or by strangers who 
$ were generally well qualified to form an opinion, ” 
$ I eagerly listened to these conversations end, although] 
did not of course understand all I heard, I can still recall a 
great deal. t ; 
? A hundred times have I heard the master himself explain 
his doctrine, and each time with a different illustration. 
a This profound philosopher had no love for Philosophical 
language, with which he had neve; been “familiar, Nor 
would he trust himself to use formulas, of which indeed he 
had almost a dread. His thought, which had been shaped in 
solitude and with no help from books, was simply the put- 
come of observation and reflection, and go he preferred to 
explain his views as he had formed them, and attached much y 
more weight to concreta facts, particular exaniples, and com-. 
parisons, than to abstraétions and general ideas, 5 
On Pestalozzi’s return from Basle, whereshe had been = 
honoured with the gifts of princes, hë at first took a child's 
pleasure in shoving these gifts, not iadeed from any feeling 
7 of personel vanity, but becatse they ‘seemed to promise 
support to his doctrine and the plans by which he hoped to 
raiso the condition of the people. ALout that fime I was ~ 
invited to accompany my parents to an evening gathering at 
his house. On that o¢cusion, I remember, the old man wore 
the cross of Saint Vladimir, and aye all had to taste the 
Austrian Emperor’e. Tokay ; but a few days afterwards he: 3 
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had cansed to think about it, and tho gross lay forgotten In, 
hig cupboard. Sometimes, however, when visitors of dis- 
-tinction arrived, he allowed himself to be persuaded to take 
a little extra care with his toilette, and then some ong would 
hastily dress him, and make him as presentable as possible. - 
We children derived not a little enjoyment frome seeing him “am 

` enter the class-room in his black coat and white cravatewith 

, the famous decoration at his button-hole. * { i 
"Mrs, Pestalozzi’s death in 1815 has left a sad impression 

onme, Young as T'was af the time, I was struck by the 
. marked change it caused in the internal life of the institute. 
Neither the high intellectual and moral worth of this re- 
markable woman, nor the value to her husband’s work of 
her tact, advice, and devotion have been sufficiently appre- 
‘ciated. Although an invalid and confined to her room, she 
continued to bé a centre of attraction, and every one was 


fond of coming to her, if only for a few moments, sure at 
least of a kind word. 


ut having no personal interest in the quarrel, 
remain true to Pestalozzi, whatever 
pened. Pestalozzi brought Schmidt to our 
house, saying that his friend had something to read to us. 
4 tose to go, buğ Schmidt insisted on my staying “ because 
‘was good for me to hear it.” He thén vead us a fable, in 
hich he compared, Pestalozzi to a man whose house is’ in 
‘Tuins, and whods obliged to rebuild it. Several of his elder 
_ Sons are ready to help him, but only on condition that the 
house be; built after ¢heir*plans.and made to stit their own , 
Convenience ; one only, a younger son, offers to carry ont ¢ 
father’s plans and implicitly follow his directions, in- 
eae eee eo protien hate. This, then»was 
Sc | view" o: e deplorable stru i |} ae 
ae Pestalozzi and his A E oe rae =e Ya 
_ | did not leave the institute till September, 1817, when 
with my parents to live at Versailles. My father’s _ 
: a a 
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~ intention had been'to send me to the Polytechnic School; 
~ but I had the misfortune to lose him in 1819, and my mother 
“a few months afterwards. I stayed on at Versailles as a 
boarder in the house of one of the masters at Saint-Cyr; 
and, thanks to the training I had received at Pestalozzi’s, 
madé rapid»progress in mathematics. I was, however, yery 
muck bekind in Latin, and could only be placed in the fifth 
class at school; but, by the help of some private lessons, I 
managed in two years to work my way into the first class, 
where I afterwards did fairly well. X eA 
After this I left Versailles for Paris, and till 1822 
attended, as a day-scholar, the special mathematical classes 
at the school of Louis-le-Grand. I then entered the Poly- 
technic School, where I found several of my old Yverdun 
comrades, amongst whom were Beauchatton, Jullien, and 
Perdonnet, all distinguished by their aptitude for mathe- 
matics, 
Once, during my holidays, I went back to Yyerdun, where 
I found the institute still existing, it is taue, but only“the 
shadow of its formereself. I was-only able to see Pesta- 
lozzi in the presence of Schmidt, pwho never quitted him, 
and who was the only one of my old masters left. I was 
taken into the room formerly occupied by Mrs. Pestalozzi, 
and found some young girls, under the direction of one of 
Schmidt’s sisters, speaking Englishcand playing the piano; 
but whether this was the remnant of the poor-school of 
Clendy, or the beginning of a .training-school for school- 
mistresses, I do not know. It was profoundly sad to soo 
those about Pestalozzi still encouragiug the unhappy old 
man in his illusions. % a s 
At this time, ənd at Yverdun especially, the decline of 
the institute had very much shaken peoples faith in then 
views of its founder. They still had respe’v for his deyo- 
tion, his good intentions, and his misfortunes; but it was 
generally believed that his reason was, entirely gone, a grave 
error in'which I myself, led away by appearances and the i 
current of public opinion, was very nearly sharing. 
_ In 1824, ewing to ill-health, I left the Polytechnic, and., 
went to stay with my mether’s family. Shortly afterwards 
A accompanied, Biot on his scientific mission to Itdly, aad 
then returned to Yyerdun, where I married and settled in 
1826. o 6 
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I was almost at once made a member of the Commissione 
charged with the direction, of the public schools of the 
Commune. These schools were not yet influenced by Pesta- 
lozzian ideas, and still followed the old system of roftine. 
There was one large elementary class, however, conducted 
on the Lancastrian method, the master who directéd it 
having served his apprenticeship at Freiburg undér Føether 

Girard. I could not help comparing what 1 then saw with 
what I had seen in the French schools, and, before that, 
at the Yverdtn institute. ,Thus the question of method 
was always in my mind, and soon became my favourite 
study. 

Peatelozei’s method seemed to me to be undoubtedly the 
best and most natural, though I never got so far as to 
formulate it satisfactorily. The twelve fundamental prin- 
ciples discovered by Jullien did not satisfy me at all; I 
felt very styongly that the method was an organic whole, 
and that there must be some single central principle 
rumning throughsits various applications. 

I therefore set to work to make % thorough study of 
Pestalozzi’s views, supplementing my personal recollections 
from the master’s own writings and the statements of those 
of his old assistants who had survived him. 

In Yyerdun itself there were still three establishments 
that had been founded Wy followers of Pestalozzi, in each of 
which an attempt was made to put his method into practice. 
These three establishm€nts were the boys’ school in the 
‘Cistle, directed, by Rank and Kreis; Naef’s institute for 
deaf mutes; and thé Niederers’ school for girls, which at 

© that time was ina highly flourishing condition and enjoyed 

a great reputation. %In each of these.Schools I found the 
exercises of my childhood still in use, and followed by 
about the samé ‘mount of success. 

But it was chiefly to Niederer that I looked for help in 
my researches, sincé it Was he who had méde the pro- 
foundest.study of Pestalozzi’s doctrine. I was well aware 
pity ce mester had never entirely accepted his philo- 

a Soptiieal explanation, and this caused ‘me to approach shim 
with a certain mistrust; but I never grew tired of listening 
to" him and making him repeat his explanations, which I 

und of the greatest servic». Niederer spoke French with 
strofg ‘German accent, and*in ordinary conyersation not 
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overy fluently; but he knew the scientific language thorvughly, 
arid on any subject connected with his philosophical studies 
expressed himself with perfect ease and clearness, finding 
the right word as unerringly as if he had been a French- 
man. 

His expdsition of Pestalozzi’s method generally reduced 
itsel” to three points: aim, starting-point, and connection. 
The aim is the development.of man as a whole, with all hiso 
moral, physical, and intellectual powers, the particular lines 
of the development depending upon his position in the world 
—in other words, upon the actual life that awaits him. 
The starting-point of the exercises is to be found in the 
notions the child has already acquired, in hi§ present tastes, 
needs, and powers. The connection of the exercises is the 
order in which they follow each other, which order must be 
so carefully graduated that each exercise shall giye the 
child the desire and the power to do the next. 

But as I was also anxious for information from the other 
collaborators of my venerated master, I decided to visit the 
training-schools, orphimages, and other institutions directed 
by followers of his, and make inquiries of all who were 
known to haye been specially connected with him and to 
have witnessed his earliest efforts. In the yzars 1887 and 
1838, therefore, I travelled about Switzerland fer this pur- 
pose. t 

It would take too long to give the names of all those who 
received me with kindness and furnished me with valuable 
information. Of the men who had actually worked with 
Pestalozzi I will only mention Buss, Krusi, Lehmann, Senn, 
Hagnauer and Goeldi; and of the distingsished men who 
had been intimutels acquainted witii him, Fellenberg, ` 
Zschokke, Zellweger, Father Girard and Doctar Lippe. 

In the course of my investigations I visited most of the 
training-schools, and especially those of cantons Appenzell 
and Thurgau. š 3 

The former, which was situated at Gais and dirreted by 
Krusi, with whom I spent a week, interested me exceed- 
ingly, presenting as it did a perfect example of a Péstat® ~ 
Nouzian school. It wes while listening to Erusi’s explanations 
that I began tc see for the first time that the fundamental 

principle of Pestalozzi’s doctrine was the law of organism, — 
The training-scno0l of canton Thurgau was sitanted ab 
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Kreuzlfngen, on the borders of the Lake of Constance, and = 
wag under the direction of Wehrli, the former director of 
the poor-school founded by Fellenberg at Hofwyl. He was 
an intelligent, warm-hearted man, and kept those about him 
in a state of constant and healthy activity. But his task ~ 
was not an easy one, for the director’s duty was ‘hgt only to 
see to the general instruction of the students, both CatKolic 
eand Protestant, but to give them some acquaintance with 
practical agriculture., i; 

I also found anather interesting though less faithful 
application of Pestalozzi’s principles in the training-school 
directed by Scherr at Kusnacht, and in that directed by 
Keller at Lenzbirg. 

_ At that time there were already several establishments in 
Switzerland in which efforts were being made to carry out 4 
Pestalozzi’s ideas for the education of neglected or orphan 
children. I, visited a great many of these, particularly 
noticing the Schurtanne Asylum near Trogen, founded by 
Zellweger, and Abller’s institution at Beuggen near Rhein- 

felden, e 

At different times afterwards I also visited the various 
scenes of Postalozzi’s noble and indefatigable exertions. But 
by that time his fellow-workers and contemporaries had all 
' passed away, andthe only people I could question were old 

ten, who at the time of Pestalozzi’s first experiments had 
been little more thay children. 

_ At Yverdun itself I 6ften had the pleasure of meeting ` 
Soine òf my old-masters and comrades. All those who had 
liyed there before 18î7, had retained such pleasant memories R 
of the place thatsthey seldom lost an opportunity of revisit- 

the spot where tłey had passed so mary happy hours in 
their childhood, «í their dear Yyerdun,” as they used to call 
it, and so I had tnany chances of reviving my old memories 
and gathering fresh information. 

It wasin this way*that I had-the pleasure of ‘receiving, in 
own-shouse; my sdear old French master, Alexander 
Boniface. On leaving Yyerdun he had established a Pesta- 
© 2z214n school in Paris, which at first had met with consitler- 

_ able success; but as.the plan of studies was in opposition to. 
that of the University, the success was necessarily short- 
lived. T also twice reccivediMr, Blochmann of Dresden, who 
had taught me music and géography in: the jnstitute, and 
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“had afterwards become the Keng of Saxony's chief “educa- 
tional councillor. 

Since then many years haye passed ; none of my old masters 
are left; the very pupils of the institute, if still alive, are 
old men, and their loving visits to Yverdun have entirely 
ceased. And so, left almost alone, I have gathered together 
thesé memories, feeling that Thad not a @ay to lose. 
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AT first sight, Pestalozzi’s religion does not strike us very 
favourably; it was neither the mainspring of his life, nor 
eyen the motivë that induced him to embark on the enter- 
prises of his early years. Even as a child, he admired the 
activity of his grandfather, the pastor, rather from a temporal 
than from a spiritual point of view, and his subsequent study 
of theology did but serve to disgust him with a formal and 
dead orthodoxy. His faith, too, was severely shaken by his 
study of Roussedu; and in the various philanthropic plans 
he formed at the time of his marrige, he cared less for 
heaven than for earth, 

At his son’s birth, however, his religious sentiment revived, 
and, as we ses from certain fervent passages in his diary, 
exercised ro small influence over him, though even now his 
faith was not in Jesus tM Saviour of men, the need of whom 
he did not feel till Spmewhat later, when working at the edu- 
cation of his son, and of*tite poor children he had taken into 

‘his héme. When his first charitable effort had brought him 

_ to the verge of ruin, "ho wrote as follows: 


“Ohrist, by His yexample and doctrine, teaches us to 
“sacrifice ourselves and all we possess for our brother’s good ; 

He shows us that we have no absolute right to anything 
_ that we haye received, bit’ that it is merel entrusted to us 
= by God šo be administered in the service of charity.” 


_Pestalezzi proved himself a Christian by his actions, his 

H Whole life, is ardent. and universal charity; he never 

_ attacked any of the Christian do as, but neither did ho 
te eger make any clear and formal préfession of them, dreadings 
= the influence of dogmatism on the developnfent of the reli- 
_ Glous sentiment. Moreover, though a Protestant himself, 


= he was anxious to haveshis work accepted by Catholics, and 
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“accordingly, in all ho wrote and said, he carefully avoided 
everything that was likely to wound any man’s religrous 
convictions. 

Pestalozzi was certainly not one of those people who look 
~ upon,the Bible as a merely human book, but neither was he 
one of those who consider it to be entirely Divine. The 
co-existence of the Divine and human elements in our sacred 
books is, in our opinion, beyond dispute, but inasmuch as it- 
is a question that gives rise to such an infinite yariety of 
opinions, it is avoided by many, not frem indifference, but 
from a desire for unity. 

Judging from Pestalozzi’s writings, it would seem that he 
accepted the Divine authority for everything affecting man’s 
sanctification, but for nothing else. His distinction between 
Divine and human was not very clear or precise, however; 
indeed, his statements are sometimes so contradictory, that 
even those who assert that he was a rationalist are able to 
point to passages in support of their view. X 
a Furthermore, Pestalozzi must have scandalized the Chris- 

tians of his time bý his contempt for the study of tho 
catechism, and indeed for verbal teaching in general as a 
means for developing a child’s religious sentiment. But in 
this respect his ideas were not so new as was generally 
believed, for they had been current as long ago as the 
Reformation ; they had, however, disappeared before the 
steadily increasing power of a formalism that cared for 


nothing but words, : 
The following passage occurs in Gkolampad’s Antisyh- 
gramma, published in 1526 : > w 
a o sni 


“The outward word is not the object of faith, not that 
which brings us the blood of Christ, food, and clothing. Tt ° 
is given to us merely to incite us to find ¢ mgs, and these -~ 
we must look for in ourselves. Words teach us nothing but 
words. If we do not first know the thifigs themselves, how 
shall we know what words are fit to expross them worthily ? 
If you do not already possess a certain knowledge, you may 
listeti to words for hours, but you will learn pothing.” 19 s g 


S The ruin of the Yverdun institute Goincided with the 
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apperance in Switzerland of a religious revival which, bat 
for the errors with whichit was accompanied, would have 
filled Pestalozzi’s heart with joy. At first the old man saw 
little else in the movement but a return to primitive Christian 
simplicity, and welcomed it with eager gladness, as is proved 
by the following passage of his discourse for the 12th of 
January; 1818: » = 
o 

“The religious spirit, the blessing of the house, still 
exists amang us; but it isavithout inner life, and is reduced 
toa mere reasoning spirit that does nothing but talk of 
what is holy and Divine. . . . And yet, the true spirit 
of Christ’s teathing seems to be striking new and deep roots 
amid the corruption of our race, and to be nourishing a pure 
inner life in thousands of souls. Indeed it is this alone that 
will furnish us with the strength and principles necessary 
for fighting against the ideas, feelings, desires and habits 
of our century, which are undoubtedly the chief causes of 
tHo degradation of the people.” 


Before long, however, Pestalozzi, had ceased to be in entire 
sympathy with the revivalists who, while preaching a truer 
and more liging Christianity than the philosophers of the 

eighteenth gentary had left to the great mass of Protestants, 
were also preaching a arrow, repressive theology, that left 
hardly any plese for free will, deprived man of the power of 
working at his own safictification, and above all refused to 
*fecognixe in the child any single element of good. It is 
clear that such a tlfeology as this could not be acceptable to 
=» Pestalozzi, and?so itecame to pass that the leaders of the 
movement refused o look upon him asa Christian, 

» This judgment was unfortunately confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Ranisauer, a pupil of Pestalozzi, and one of his 
best collaborators, who after leaving the Yverdun institute 

_ had become a fervent Pietist. o In the work w8 haye already 
- quoted, while doing full justice to his old master; for whom 

he is still full of gratitude and affection, he complains of 

> “never having been instructed in sound Christian doctrine, 
and especially in the doctrine of original sin. anita 
* And yet there can be no doubt that Pestalozzi recognized 
the existence of evil in the human soul, for it i$ the obvious 
eaching Of his fable, The: intérior of the hill, already quoted. 
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-A similar view to Ramsauer’s is expressed by writerg who 
shared his religious opinions, such as Blochmann, Chavannes 
and Paroz, all enlightened and triendly critics. There has 
even been published a German pamphlet, bearing the title, 
Was Pestalozzi a Christian? a question which the author 
answel's in tke negative. _ 

On he Uther side, however, we are glad to be able to 
cite the testimonyfof Jayet, an eager partisan of the revival, 
and a man eminently qualified to form a correct estimate o 
Pestalozzi. The “following passage is taken from a letter 
he wrote at our special request : 


“The subject of your letter is one of thoce which haye 
the greatest claim on my interest. I owe much to Pestalozzi, 
who was almost a father tome. But an answer is not easy ; 
indeed I should need rather a pamphlet than à letter for my 
recollections, This, howeyer, is not what you ask for, nor 
could I find time for it. I shall just jot things down then 
as I remember them, beginning with the religious question 
upon which you lay particular stress, ear 

“There was certainly no lack of piety in Pestalozzi, though 
certain important points of Christianity were not clear to 
him. He did not believe in man’s fall, for instance, or at - 
any rate he had not a sufficiently clear conception of it, 

nd SO, as a natural Consequence, ho ignored the fact of 
expiation and redemption by Christ’s blood, In his efforts 
to raise mankind he relied exclusively ujn his method, or 
rather upon a perfected method of ed ion, i 


-= Mr. Jayet was one of the first pupils entered at the Yverdun institute, K 
He afterwards became a pastor, and was óne of the most ardent apostles, 
ae ” hy x 


. 
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When he scolded us, it was with his arms round our necks. 
He reached our consciences through our hearts. And thus, 
without knowing it, he prepared many a soul for the dis- 
cipline of the Gospel and God’s methods of salvatione ` I haye 
often been struck by the number of Pestalozzi’s old pupils 
who afterwards embraced the faith, for which they almost 
seemed to have heen prepared. . . . e s 

a “ Pestalozzi aimed more ateharmoniously developing the 
faculties than at making use of them for the acquirement of 
positive knéwledge; he sought to prepare the vase rather 
than fill it, But this judicious plan not infrequently gave 
rise to misapprehension, and I afterwards heard many 
parents find fault with Pestalozzi, saying: ‘As long as my ` 
son was with Pestalozzi he learned nothing, but as soon as I 
put him somewhere else he made rapid progress.’ And I 
often had the’greatest difficulty to make these people under- 
stand thaf this very progress was owing to the judicious 
preparation their children had received from Pestalozzi.” 

» 


These last remarks are important; and throw considerable 

light on the many contradictory opinions that have been 
eateered about Pestalozzi. 
-~ May we believe that after the time when Mr. Jayet was 
a pupil imthe institute, Pestalozzi accepted the truths of the 
Christian dogma in a ubre complete manner ? His discourses 
seem to prove thaf he-did. 

Here are a few oxtfatts from the discourse pronounced ® 

© ‘on Christmas-Day, 1811, which is printed at the end of the 
sixteenth yolume of Seyffarth’s collection : 


“My children, We want you to share’with us the joy of 
_ > knowing thet.Je8us Christ our Saviour came down from 
heaven and bétame man among us. . . . Listen to the 
words of the angel: ‘Behold I tell you tidings of great 
joy, for to-day a Sdviour is born to you,’ Keep these words 
ofall an your hearts. . . . d 

X Ah, if Ecould make this day a holy and blessed day for 
= “yot, not merely a day of joy, but a day of salvation and | 
of sanctification! .If your joy, strengthening your faith in 
Jesus Christ, could raise you to that life of truth, justice, 
> faith and love which is inthe, spirit of Christ, and to which 
‘Christ calls all met! e. a] à 
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And again, in the discourse of the 12th of January, 1818, 
the following passage occurs : 


repentance, He did not find the sinner a believer, but made 
him a believer by His own faith; He did not find him 
humble, but made him humble by His own huinility.” 


Later still, when the establishment at Yverdun was on 
the verge of dissolution, Pestalozzi, with his" charactoristic 
conscientiousness, reproached himself for not having given a 


On his death-bed Pestalozzi cried: “I am soon, going to 
readin the book of truth,” knowingofull well that man is 
not permitted to understand everything here below. Ho 


then added: “T am going to eternals eace,” and died with 
the joy and faith of a Christian, am : 


he earth has now Covered his mort; 


During the last thirty ears, even the most orthodox 
Protestants have repudiate the nafrowness of viewy Puri- 
tanical harshness, and petty intolerance that so long existed 
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Pestflozzi’s treatment of the childrex he sought to befriend, 
büt it stands out most clearly when we compare his edùca- 
tional doctrine with the teaching of the Gospel., What 
Jesus asks for is an inward development in spirit “and in 
truth, something which comes from the heart. When He 
seeks to make us one with Him, itis that we maf he nourished 
by His iove, His faith, and His humility, as the brénch is 
nourished by the sap of the vine. He always judges of an 
act by the feeling hehind it, thus making the hidden motives 
of the humah soul a measure of the real value of its external 
manifestations. 

And if we look at the comparisons by which Jesus teaches 
His disciples, we shall find Him constantly taking vegetable 
life as a type of the moral and religious life. The kingdom 
of heaven is like a tree that has grown from a small seed. 
The word of God is like a seed that falls upon good ground; 
it takes yoot and develops in a well-prepared heart. God 

‘ishing the sinner is like a gardener pruning a tree that 
May bring férth more fruit. Every tree is known by its 
fruits; men do not gather figs of thdrns, etc. 

Everywhere, in short, He explains the development of the 
human heart by likening it to the organic development of 
the plant. We might indeed call this the philosophy of the 
Gospel; ave axe about to see that it was certainly the 
philosophy of Pestalo#i. 
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PESTALOZZI Was, before everythin 
3} it was his feelings that led him to put 


»a& man of action. In devoting 
himself to the people, it was by. deeds and practical capo, 
e them, Hofonly began to 


by everfhody. Tt is true that 
in any general manner, 


apply reinedies, 
, despite his awkwardness, me Withs admir- 


that soma new aud 
mind. s e T 
inality of his genius con- 
sists in a new conception of man and man’s nature, of hisa 
thei action, and devblopment. “Diis is 
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what we venture to call Pestalozzi’s, philosophy ; and when 
if is once understood, his „whole doctrine is seen to result 
naturally from it. 
5 Tn Pestalozzi’s view, man is created by God apd comes 
into the world possessing in germ all the moral, physical, 
and intellectual powers which, if exercised and developed 
by the hatural means the world offers him, witl, bye Divine 
* grace, enable him happily to accomplish the destiny to which 
he is called. x 

Tn many bf his,writings, Pestalozzi forr@ally recognizes the 
necessity of God’s grace, but he knows, too, that if it is 
man’s duty to ask forit as being powerless without it, he must 
none the less work as if he could do everything for himself, 
and apply his whole strength in the sphere of activity to 
which God hgs called him. 

The only means that the educator can make direct and 
practicalmse of are those offered by the world in general 

nd the child’s nature in particular ; it is these that Pesta- 
ozzi studicd nd co-ordinated, for the purpose of employing 
them in accordance with the natural law of the child’s 
development. 

This law is, tho essential part of his discovery ; it is a 
consequence of his philosophical conception of human nature ; 
it became tho fundamental principle of his educational 
doctrine. ad 

It appears in his mind as an intuition of his early youth, 
As a general rule he Ues not so much state the law as take 
© $g Torgranted, but he always observes it and acts in accord- 
: ‘ance with it. We may say, indeed, that his whole life bears 
rs = its stamp. Ji is true that he nowhere formulates it as a 
© whole, but he gives its principal features in all his writings. 
S We find is,-for instance, in the Evening Hour, his first 

- pedagogical “work, and again in the Song of the Swan, the 

ast production of his old age. 
‘AS we have seen, this law of man’s development is an 
orgarteJawy that is to say, our true progressycunnot result 
k from a mere combination of external circumstances, but only 
= a ® from the work that goes on within us. Insthe physical or- 
a ganism the organs are increased-and strengthened by use and 


-o * exorcise only ; each of them profits chiefly and directly ffom 
the exercise which is sđited to it, but alsotto some extent 
ie jndiréctly from* the exercise of certiin other organs, on 
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discovered by” 


in all the enterprises of his 
long life, so long, it least, as circumstances allowed him to 
freely follow his own impulses,l 


e l a ment of jæstice, and it is in 
ordinary life and especially in the home tht the means and @ 
t ment.of the heärt are to be 
found ; “for, Says Pestalozzi, “it is life that ed: Le 
-For the development of the moral hilse 
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but hoorganizèd all the child’s activity in such a way as to 
give him no “other motive ppwer than feelings and desires 
consistent with Christian morality, and in doing that he 
freed the education of the heart from the subyersive in- 
fluences of the school. 

In physical development the organic law hel_nattrally 
not been ventirely jgnored, but public education took Sittle 
notice of it. Pestalozzi revived gymnastics at a time when 
Europe had allowed them to fall into complete neglect. In 
his institutions he graduated these exerciSes in a manner 
which has since been imitated and improved upon. 

But it was above all in what he did for intellectual develop- 
ment that Pestélozzi obtained the success most calculated to 
strike the public, a success which amazed his visitors and 
brought general attention upon his undertakings. He sought 
out the simplest elements of our knowledge in the form in 
which they engage the attention of the little child; he made 
him acquire them by that direct and personal experience 
wlfich he calls §ense-impression, and developed them by a 
series of exercises which proceeded by almost imperceptible 
degrees in one unbroken chain. This is what has generally 
been called the “Method” of Pestalozzi. But however far 
he and his fellow-workers may have carried their labours in 
this direction, however remarkable their success may haye 
sometimes been in mathematics, drawing, geography, etc., 
Pestalozzi was not satisfied. He used to say that that was 
not the end to which le dad devoted his life, but simply 
ae of the special means by which he hoped to reach it, and 
so he worked on anc never ceased in his search. 

“+ ., reality, in ishing to show his doctrine in the light of 

its practical resultsphe had set himself avtask for which a 

gman’s whole life would hardly have sufficed, even had he 
ossessed all “the strength and resources that Pestalozzi 
lacked, Often and often in the course of his experiments - 
he had recognized ahgir “defects and insufficiéney, he had 
seen that, they ayere pot giving an exact and congplete idea 
of his doc pe, and he had tried to make up for this by his 
o writéngs. It was in this mind and with this irttention *that 
he published most of his books, but=in none of them djd he, 

concentrate his ideas or co-ordinate his principles in such a 

way as to make a connectéd whole of his théught. And 

thus the world has never fount! in his werks a clear answer 
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< to the often-repeated question: “ What is the Pestfilozzian 
method ?” v $ 

The Song of the Swan was the last of these attempts, but, 
notwithstanding the luminous touches in which it abounds, 
it was no better understood than the others. The fact is, 
that in order perfectly to understand Pestalozzi’s philo- 
sopliical ‘thought, it is necessary to follow him throughout 
his life, and above all throughout his long series of writings.© 
There can then no longer be any doubt that what he aimed 
at, what he preached, and what he partially realized in his 
practical work was, if we may use the word in an immaterial 
Sense, an organic education, 

But the benefits of a true philosophy are not confined to 
those alone who are able to formulate it. Whole nations 
are almost unconsciously penctrated by philosophical ideas, 
which, gradually influencing feelings, opinions and conduct, 
lend to each civilization its distinctive features. 

Pestalozzi’s philosophy has already begun to produce an 
effect of this sort, It is very little knéwn and yet its 
influence is spreading? Among the men who occupy them- — 
selves with education, there are few whoso minds do not 
bear some trace of it, even though they may know nothing 
of Pestalozzi’s labours, ’ 

The fact is, that the large numbers of men who in some 
way or another came into contact with his work, all carried 
away something valuable with them, many perhaps without 
knowing it. And then afterwards; these same men, scattered 
over many countries as teachers, writers, or oven a3 private f 
individuals, diffused around them, as if were, some portion _ res 
of the master’s spirit, even when crititizingsand condemning OG 
his method as they had seen it practised? Ws 

And so we are struck to-dsy by the fact that in hardly? 
any country is anything written upon education, or any edu- 

or reformed, withont principles 
being inyoked which we owe ina great- measure to Péstalozzi. 
They are, indeed, rarely attributed to the Swiss philosopher, — 
but generally to Rabelais, Montaigne, Charros, the Port 
Royalists, or Rousseau, to mention French writers only.7 % + y 
o Tt is indeed true that Pestalozzi’s philosophy contains 
many truths which had been discovered and proclaimed ‘to a 
the world lohg before him, but before him these truths hi 
not been seen, to depend upoñ a commôn central principle, — 
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they hfid not peen applied to a rationak system of teaching,- 
the? had not been built up into a system of elementary 
education suited to the wants of the people. Further, these 
truths had not been proclaimed without a great admixture 
of error, so that they had been of little practical value for 
education. ay 
But when the influence of Pestalozzi’s work, an inflftence 
* indeed often unsuspected, began*to make itself felt by opon- 
ing men’s minds to a conception of rationgl education, the 
true principles to be found in the older writers excited more 
attention and were better understood, and society was 
seized with a desire to apply them to the reform of a system 
of education, the defects and vices of which it was no longer 
possible to ignore. 
¥, The time haa come, then, when it is of the highest im- 
i portance to obtain an exact and complete knowledge of Pes- 
f talozzi’s wosk, that we may confer upon nations the benefits 
of,a rational education, and thus ensure the future of 
civilization 
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CHAPTER XXI, j 


© 
prsfatozzr’s ELEMENTARY METHOD. 


From his childhood Pestalozzi had been 
by the Poverty and sufferings of 
tellow-countrymen, and especially 
and intellectual destitution; he had long 


loving rom It was in 
concentrating his desires and actions on t 


is. single object 
that he arrived at the philosophical conclasions which in- 
e ; 


It was to elementary education that he first applied his 
principles ; and his marvellous suécéss proved the truth of 
his views. We will not here enter into allethe details óf —_ 
his methods, but merely call attention irf a few words to the 
many improvements which are owing to Kim, and which; e- 
adopted by most of óir schools, are to-day rendering impor- 
tant and incontestable services. ea 

Pestalozzi’s philosophical doctring has ceftain immediate 

» and obvious consequences which regulate the elementary: 
method of teathing, 5 DP gities ci 

To leafnștho child must be always active. He erns only 


y his own impressions, and not from words, sa myst 
v peompany his ideas to'fix them, but dre impotent to produce 9 
them. Bet 


e child to connect them, 
Ong, are eyen sométimes 
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dangereus. The child must, as it wese, be provided with 
fruiéfal and salutary impressions, following each other in°a 
natural and carefully graduated order. He must then be 
required to express clearly in speech all the ideas, these 
impressions suggest ; and, lastly, he must be made to obtain 
a thorough mastery of each idea before being inftroducéd to 
a new one: e 2 
+ These principles had been recognized by Pestalozzi ag 
early as 1774, at the time that he was endeayouring to bring 
up his child. then hetween three and four Years of age, in 
accordance with the ideas of Rousseau. He had seen in 
them a means for regenerating society by the reform of 
elementary eduthtion ; and without considering his strength 
he conceived an irresistible desire to put his hand to the 
work. This is the explanation of those successive enter- 
prises in which, so firm was his faith in these principles 
that, despita failure and ruin, he steadily persevered in his 
endeavour to give a practical proof of their truth. 

reviewing he different means for elementary teaching 
that we owe to Pestalozzi, we shall foflow the order of their 
use in the course of the child’s development. 
The exercises of sense-impression and language, after- 
wards called object-lessons, 


are intended to teach the child to 
observe andato tafk—to recount, that is, all the impressions he 


receives from the objecte which surround him, and to which 
the master calls his attention. In this way the child’s words 
and sentences, which ma¥ be corrected, if necessary, are really 
IMs own work, end express his own thoughts. 
Sense-impression was also applied to arithmetic, the child 
= learning number$ and ¢heir relations by the sight of objects 
‘that he could count. % Pestalozzi employed for this purpose his 
stable of wnits,and° table of fractions. The series of these 
exercises being tather long, people tried to shorten it, and 
_ Pestalozzi’s tables have been replaced by other similar inven- e 
tions. "hese changes, however,.have brought nfdre loss than 
gain, for jhe best pupils of the schools of to-day aye very far 
‘behind Pest#Jozzi’s in mental arithmetic. 
a ©The graphic eercises without rule or compass served 
ually well as à preparation for lifoar drawing, elemeptary 
ERY, or writing. For these exercises Pestalozzi used 
S tas. which from the ease With which they can? be cleaned, 
apto wae Of immense service a primary schools, 
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« In drawing the children were taught to judge of the length 
of lines and size of angles by.tho eye, and fo work out a 
certain number of combinations on a given plan, They were 
not limited to copying models, but had to design symmetrical 
and graceful figures; and thus they were exercising at the 
same time, tot only their eye and hand, but their taste and 
inyeĝtive faculties, o ° : 

Pestalozzi called *elation-of forms or Sense-impression Ofu 

forms those graphic exercises which seryed as an introduction 
to geometry, ‘he child had first to distinguish between 
vertical, horizontal, oblique, and parallel lines; right, acute, 
and obtuse angles ; different kinds of triangles, quadrilaterals, 
ete, Then he had to find out at how manY points a given 
number of straight lines could be made to cut one another}; 
or how many angles, triangles, or quadrilaterals could be 
formed from them. These exercises gradually led the child 
to the first problems of theoretical 


tempted with all the more pleasure that he was able to find ny 


ally adopten] was to teach from a 3 
arranged in order of difficulty, o o 

Pestalozzi’s method of teaching geography has completely — 
revolutionized the teaching of that science, she child is first 


oS 


--unpression anil la; ; ap FA TEA 
the master brough: different ‘objects seve that is to say, x 
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direct observation, and by judicious suggestions encouraged, 
them to talk*about them. ¿Preference was given to thdse 
objects that the children brought home from their walks, but 
these were supplemented by collections of minerals, ,plants, 
stuffed animals, etc. a 5 
Tn the éxercises that we have described, Postelozzi’# chief 
f means foremaintainjng the attention and activity of the @hale 
eu. class, and for fixing names in the memory ofthe children, was 
to make them repeat each correct statement, several times in 
horus e a a ; 
s When this is done in strict time, the result is a sort of 
chant which is not particularly agreeable to listen to, but, 
_ which has no “serious disadvantages. The children must 
be tanght not to shout, and care must be taken that each 
one takes part in the exercise, any who seem inattentive 
being questioned Separately, But Pestalozzi’s mind was so 
often full of other thoughts, and 


__ to carry him’ away, that these precautions were oft 


en entirely 
neflected, the reu 


d lt being a noise and confusion which not 
-only spoilt everything, but led many who had no other data 
_ to guide them to utterly condemn the method, And yet the 

n in itself was excellent; nor has anything yet been found 


eplace it. „It'had too a h ienic advantage, i 
Strengthened he children’s che cosy ae 


ing the organs of speeche But it has had ba 
y haye copied the form without catching th 


whose nagnit bore, must have 
many an unsound judgment upon the 
+ 


g played an important part in all Pestalozzi’s estab- e 
» The youngest chifiren first learned to sing as 
q gared to, talk—by » Tn thig Way tho 
wie, nee before knowing thoir 
en mh thd notation, time was 
t till afterwards, ‘Tho x nof, 
oS damag as pontomat eat 
r 1 av, een well 
their Previous troit R 
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he so often allowed his zeal A 
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elivery lesson in theogy ended with a few songs by vay, of 


recreation. 
The admissi 


e 
on of gymnastics into the programme of a 


school vas another innovation due to Pestalozzi. He attached 


quite as much 
othe” lessons, 


importance to this exercise as to any of tho 
It was in gymnastics too that the value of 


gradation, that favourite principle of his, was brought out 


most clearly, 


° h o 


We cannot here speak of the other branches of eee 
because the works in which he sought to apply, his metho 


to them were 


never finished. We will merely add a few 


words on the subject of the study of language, on account of 
its great importance. j - 


Pestalozzi’s 


pupils learned to use their mother-tongue by 


constant and varied practice. In his first undertakings the 
language learned in this way was German, but at Yyerdun 
- French was added, and after that time the children were 
exercised in both languages. But it was also necessary to 
teach them grammar, and as Pestalozzi had® not applied his 
method to that particular branch of study, the masters had 
to be satisfied with the books already in use, Pestalozzi 


seems to have 


sought in vain for a method of teaching gram- 


mar in accordance with his principles ;1 however, with a zeal 
and perseverance that nothing could daunt,zhe coatinued his 


Ie 


attempt to find some simple and rational method of teaching 


foreign and de 


ad languages to the end of his life, 


We have only been able to givechere a general idea of 


Pestalozzi’s a 


pplication of his method toothe different 


branches of elementary education. The complete series of 


these exercises 
of Education. 


e o 
But we cannot repeat too often that Pestalozzi’s mothod is @ 
spirit and life, and that before it «can bea 
must have sunk deep into the master’ 


A rs 2 ed rs, bri 
joyful diligerme to all Ris lessons,  * a) mes 


. 
oc, € 


will be found in our Phélosoppy and Practice o 
? ie p 


r druit this spirit 


«stimtlus, and eager 


p: TOF 
1 We oo Festflozzi would in a 
wanted in Becker's 0 ganism of Li i 
lished till long after Medon th. 7 gies & book whioh wae nakinn 


. 
at measure haye found what he — 
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